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Dogs of the Night 


Or. my God! Let me sleep for a minute, please! 

God was not disposd to oblige. A renewed effort to turn 
over and close the eyes seemed to provoke another spasm 
of WOW «<+ WOW ... WOW ... ZIT ... aaOOO0-aaOOo. 

Now, who asked you to grab a flat in this god-damned 
place? Do decent people live here? We will save on rent, 
we will save a neat thousand in six months, we will buy 
a radio, a camera, we will do this, we will do that—you 
and your clerical theories!" 

Sital Babu, the husband, did not reply. But he did not 
like it. Nabeena, of all persons, says I am a clerk. She 
knows very well that I have been an Accountant for the 
last one year. Moreover I was specially chosen for the 
head office in-Calcutta. Soon they will make me the Chief 
Accountant and then the Assistant Manager. 

Wow. . .WOw. . .wOow. . .WOW. . .WOW. . .wowowo. . 

Oh, my head will split!! 

However, Sital Babu induced sleep as best as he could. 
He recalled the smooth and soft, the new glass-top table 
in the office, the round subsidized apple during the lunch 
hour, the tender skin of Nabeena, etc., and embraced 
sleep. 

He dreamt that the dogs had calmed down and were 
arranged at his feet. They were looking up to him with 
beseeching eyes—Please ask Memsaheb not to beat us, 
we promise to behave in future, we promise.... ” 

Sital Babu did not fail to assure the dogs. He also felt 
the need to affirm during the apparently conscious inter- 
vals that Nabeena, his wife, had a heart of gold, though 
she used strong words once in a while. She loves me, he 
protested, she loves me (I am not scared of her), she loves 
me (the dogs have no reason to be scared of her). 

But the next morning he noticed her frown. and the 
sleepless blood-shot eyes. So he refrained from 
pleasantries and said the appropriate words while leaving 
for office. . 

"I will do something about these dogs. I must." 
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Sital Babu toyed with the idea of doing something today 
and now. Soon enough he reminded himself that he could 
not afford to be late for office. It is a question of reputa-_ 
tion...everybody knows that the Accountant Saheb is 
always at his desk at the stroke of ten... the other day 
I was late by not more than five minutes in a raging 
storm... the slightest dent in reputation may cause 
damage to my future, they may well say that Sital Babu 
is a: reasonably good officer but nothing special, should 
get his promotion in due course. 

Sorry, the dogs will have to wait. 1 will deal with them 
on my way back from office. It may grow pretty late by 
the time I finish buying fish and vegetables. Does not 
matter. The police-station should always be open. 

Police-station! Oh no, the dogs are not human beings. 
I have to see the Municipal Ward Officer. It occurred to 
Sital Babu that the Municipal people might kill them with 
poison. But he decided against such fears. The proper 
authorities, he told himself, should know how to dispose 
of the problem in accordance with the law. 

And then he saw a thin mangy bitch on the roadside. 
She did not have any affinity to the dogs of his dream. 
There was no pathos in those sightless eyes, dripping 
with yellow liquid. There was no spark of life in her raw 
reddish frame. Yet she was walking. Could this possibly 
be the dog that was barking so long and loud at night? 

Suddenly a hefty dog appeared from nowhere and went 
near the bitch, brushing past Sital Babu in total dis- 
regard. He sniffed her at places. The bitch did not show any 
interest in the proceedings, but the dog had his own ideas. 

Tyranny of the male. Not uncommon in the human 
world. Only a few like me are made of nobler stuff. 1 
withdraw myself whenever I find her not in the mood. I 
bide my time with sympathy. 

We have been in this house for over a month. Almost 
every night I have slept facing the wall, as the dogs have 
barked on and on I have sensed her apathy to intimacies. 

While Sital Babu was priding himself along these lines, 
a jackal-faced dog rushed from behind a lamp-post and 
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approached the other male. He opened up with a snarl 
followed by deep ominous sounds. 

In a moment there was a standard fight to the tune 
of vigorous battle-cries. But the traffic increased and they 
had eventually to drag themselves away, bitch and all, 
to a safe side-lane. 

The truth of the big bad noises at night dawned on 
Sital Babu. Two intrepid dogs could fight each other brief- 
ly during the day, whereas in the leisure of the night 
there would be many more to fight a prolonged bat- 
tle...over a miserable bitch. 

Sital Babu made haste to reach the bus-stop. There 
was a knowing smile on his lips. 

In the evening on his way back home he decided that 
it was hardly necessary—now that the truth of the matter 
was known—to bother the authorities. It will be better, 
he thought, to handle the job personally, with tact and 
discretion. There will be an amusing story to tell Nabeena 
over the homecoming cup of tea, and then we can devise 
a clever plan of action. A plan which will take care of the 
fundamentals of the situation and cause a natural end 
lo the nuisance (should we drive out the bitch? or may 
be we could adopt and isolate the poor thing) and coax 
the nights back to peace. I 

What has happened to our streets and shops? Or is it 
that these infernal dogs have done damage to my per- 
ceptions? 

No. I have not seen them so blank and dumb on a 
normal evening... 

And do I see some shadows flitting like scared kittens? 
Or snakes? 

One such shadow seemed to stop and grow into a man 
clad in lungi and vest. Sital Babu found himself staring 
at his odd unfriendly face. 

"Your name please", the man asked him. 

"Sital Das" 

"Naxal or Congsal?" 

"Eh?" 

"Look, don't try to be smart ... (surveying the face of 
Sital Babu for a while) how long have you been here?” 
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“About a month. ‘That yellow building, you know, by 
the side of the ration shop, the house belongs to Bhupen 
Sarkar." 

"I see. Bhupen dd belongs to us, the bandicoot. (In a 
seemingly friendly tone) What do you do, my dear sir?” 

"I am an Accountant." 

Sital Babu did not feel like telling this strange person 
that the post of Accountant in his firm was in the officers’ 
grade. 

The intruder had no more questions to ask and disap- 

peared wilh a parting shot—"Beware. The Congsals are 
coming tonight." 
, Sital Babu was disturbed, but he continued .to move. 
He was a well-informed person. He read his newspapers 
with care. He was fully conversant with the political 
troubles in Calcutta. ‘He knew quite well that this was a 
den of Naxalites, precisely the reason for his good luck 
“in ‘obtaining a flat in this area at such a low rent. But 
hexhad no cause for fear from these wild men. For he 
«knew them to be the unchallenged masters of the given 
land and the men therein, including policemen, panwal- 
lahs and beggars. Pay them their dues—it still works out 
cheaper—and you can go your own way. Now, what is all 
this about Congsals? Who are they? Another group? What 
are they supposed to do in this area? Have a fight with 
Naxals? Silal Babu was understandably disturbed over 
the new development. But he came (lo realise, as he 
walked on, that the Congsals were bound to be a negli- 
gible species. After all anybody and everybody cannot do 
justice to a bomb, nor can a college fledgeling grow over- 
night inilo an Accountant. You must have the requisite 
qualifications and experience. Did these newcomers have 
any? 

Silal Babu was unhappily aware that Nabeena was a 
woman and a natural alarmist. He recalled that when 
they moved to this house he had lost no time in showing 
her the green [fields and foliage in the background. He 
had asked her to listen to the exotic song of an unknown 
bird. Could you find your Nature so charmingly close in 
Bhowanipore. Kalighat or Chowringee?—he had made the 
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challenging offer. To which Nabeena had merely nodded 
her head gravely and added as a post-script: Nature loves 
animals and animals are not always to be trusted. 

So he decided not to tell her anything about the recent 
encounter. Better to dwell on the episode of the bitch in 
enlightened amusement and ‘proceed towards a solution. 

The dogs seemed to start their barking session of ‘the 
day immediately after nightfall and with an unusual 
vigour. These stupid dogs, must they dig their own stupid 
graves? Could they not wait on my wisdom? Wait to be 
helped and saved? Sital Babu was visibly annoyed and 
he avoided the gaze of Nabeena spread out on the bed 
with a novel of sorts. 

But Nabeena was seen to pause and listen and fix him 
at intervals with a questioning glance. 

Sital Babu waited patiently for the opportune moment. 

He was taken unawares.by her sharp and sudden out- 
burst "What have you done? Are you getting them killed 
or not?" | 

"No ...I mean there is no need to kill...as 1 was going 
to tell you, we can get the same results by other means 
(that was too abrupt, 1 wish I had time to build up the 
thesis)... the point is that we can perhaps lull them to 
silence and sleep in peace...as a matter of fact I have 
thought of a solution (there is hardly a ‘glimmer of un- 
derstanding in her eyes, on the other hand that familiar 
arch of the eyebrows and the twisted smile, as if I am 
trying to prevaricate, avoid the issue—oh, woman!)." 

Silal Babu took courage like a man and husband. He 
moved over to the :bed, held her hands in a demanding 
gesture, flashed a conjugal smile and made her to listen. 

“May I tell you something? On my way to office I saw 
a bitch of the neighbourhood, a pitiful thing going her 
own way. All of. a sudden there was a big male dog, and 
he tried to...well, you know what. But in a moment there 
was a rival and they barked and howled and fought...” 

The lights went off at this point of the narrative and 
they were plunged in darkness. 

The warning: Congsals are coming! They want to fight 
in the dark, the poor devils, in empty streets and alleys. 
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Very well. We have other things to discuss. Sital Babu 
refused to be alarmed and sought to assure his wife. 

Nabeena got up from the bed and groped for a match- 

‘ box to light the candles. Sital Babu held her down and 
said, "Let it be.” 

"why?" 

Do I have to tell her about that fellow? I will then have 
to explain the implications ‘of the intrusion and the virtue 
of remaining unseen in our own dignity and darkness. I 
will have to make her realize that since we are honourable 
citizens... 

Sital Babu was spared the exercise. There was a knock 
on the front door. Sital Babu rushed to open the door 
after a moment’s pause. He did not want Nabeena to go 
ahead of him and be over-powered by an unknown per- 
son. He had hardly opened it when somebody told him 
in a gruff under-tone, "You are Sital Das. Listen, the night 
will remain dark. You shall not open the door for those 
other men. We may however call you thus, remember the 
signal, taptaptap-tap-taptaptap-tap. Good night." 

Good night, indeed! The good man could have at least: 
sat down for a while and given us the vital details. Instead 
he has left us with a package of mystery and drama . 
and many searching questions that my wife is bound to 
ask. 

The night remained dark. Sital Babu noted, with not 
a little surprise, that Nabeena did not care to ask ques- 
tions. As if she had a deep understanding of the situation 
and did not consider it worthwhile to trouble him for 
answers. She did not light the candles. She joined him 
in groping for a meal of bread and bananas, and led the 
way to bed. 

Sital Babu could not gather sleep. Nabeena's attitude 
of calm acceptance was out of character. Secondly, he 
mused—supposing the other party comes and tattoes 
other signals? Do we keep quiet and allow them to break 
open the door? Sital Babu did not like uncertainties and 
he again wished he could sit down with the leaders for 
a meaningful dialogue. 
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There were no further incidents during the night. But 
for a long time he was assailed by shadows of sounds. 
Was it someone moaning in the distance? Someone 
breathing like a beast? Beating on the walls? 

What has happened to our dogs of the night? 

Sital Babu felt the urge to communicate. He wanted to 
overwhelm her with a solid mass of love...so that she 
could listen to his heartl-beats and ignore the queer 
goings-on in the outside world. But he did not feel strong 
enough for a positive act. The best he could do was’ to 
lay a gentle hand of sympathy on her breasts and whisper 
- "Do not be afraid. Nothing will happen to us." 

Nabeena did not shake him off. Her response came in 
slow measured syllables. "No. Nothing will ever happen 
lo us. We are the special ones who are transfixed by the 
stare of the Royal Bengal tiger. We are not disposed to 
turn tail and run for our lives. We are too intelligent to 
fight a vain battle. So we stand still in contemplation of 
his sheer beauty ...ah, what a flaming tongue! such lovely 
eyeballs of anger!" 

Nabeena paused for a derisive chuckle and went on to 
say— 

“Dear me! How can he possibly eat me up? Doesn't he 
know that I am a man of honour, attached to my office, 
my [family and my fish curry? That I have no passion nor 
politics? no irrelevant hates and horizons?” 

"Doesn't the Lord know that I am an innocent bitch?” 

Then she laughed with such gay abandon that Sital 
Babu looked nervously into the dark for echoes. But she 
had not [finished yet. 

"Do not be afraid. Nothing will happen to us. They are 
not going to eat our bloodless flesh. No, sir. But the lords 
of the jungle would love to jump around us and expend 
their male vanities ... We will carry and cherish the 
bruises on our backs. Don't you think so?” 

What has happened to my wife? Why does she talk 
like a mad woman—I mean—a demagogue? Does she real- 
ly mean to say that I should join these Naxals or 
Congsals? Or does she merely want us to leave this neigh- 
bourhood? ...Well, where do we go? Is there any quiet 
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corner in this benighted city? The same things are also 
going to happen tomorrow in Delhi, Bombay or Nagpur. 
The forest fire will spread. 

Tell me, is therg&.any haven of peace in our great 
country for a respectable Accountant and his young wife? 

Forget it. Her words are all heat and no light. I believe 
in common sense. We have to adjust to circumstances 
and hope for the best. If hopes are dupes... 

Strangely, after the outburst, Nabeena moved to 
embrace Sital Babu and said, "I am not blaming you. We 
belong to the same class and colour. That is how we have 
come to be husband and wife, meant for each other.” 

Sital Babu was satisfied. To hell with her angry words, 
the embrace is worth a million rupees. 

His breath came faster in great expectations. May be, 
may be after all these days, in this exotic setting of the 
dark night punctuated by unearthly sounds, we can come 
together again in flesh and spirit ... completely! 


In about a week, Sital Babu got acquainted with quite 
a few gentlemen of the locality. It is they who came for- 
ward to offcr the neighbourly gossip and good will. Those 
who hardly spoke to him in spite of waiting together for 
a lone hour at the bus-stop and yet grabbed the bigger 
hilsa at the fish-market ignoring the feeble protests of 
Sital Babu (you see, I had asked for that one), those who 
walked in urgent strides to reach the destination and did 
not bother to answer an enquiry about the time of the 
day seemed now to discover the estimable presence of 
Sital Babu. | 

"Did you know, they have killed the old headmaster 
Abinash Babu?” 

"Now these Naxals will perish at the hands of Congsals 
no?" 

"We were happy, if you ask me. God knows how these 
Congsals appeared from nowhere. Do you wish to stay 
here or quit?" 

“I am told they are going to fight to the finish. I hope 
they will.” 
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The gentlemen were in trouble. They were all decent 
middle-class citizens, serving at office-desks, shop 
counters, laboratories, etc. They had not bargained for 
the emergence of a new master fighting for power. Who 
will protect them? Who will save them from blood and 
evil? Hence the closing of ranks .. for advice and sym- 
pathy. 

Sital Babu was gratified. He yielded to none in offering 
his valued comments on the current situation. He also 
went so far as to invite one or two for tea at his place. 
Surely Nabeena would not object. She seemed to have 
exhausted herself on that odd night. It was hard to believe 
that she was falling asleep these days, immediately on 
going to bed. 

...Come along, Ramdhan Babu, let us have a little chat. 
1 think you are right. The youth-power ought to be 
employed for a permanent solution of the problem ... You 
mean Priyanath Babu'’s son, that sportsman, fair chap— 
they ripped him open? Horrible; ...here comes our Rajni dd. 
Welcome, sir, have a cup of tea. As I was saying, balance 
should be evolved between the claims of the individual 
and the society. Otherwise you cannot stop this violence— 
can you?...Let me here it again. Your son has first-hand 
information from C.R.P. Haqars that the final act will be 
performed on Wednesday, the coming Wednesday? Fine. 
We can then go out in the evenings, see a movie, eat in 
a restaurant (The question of the dogs can also be settled 
finally—have to fulfil the task, no matter if the barking 
is heard no more or Nabeena sleeps in peace). Please 
have one more rosogollah. I have got them from our office 
canteen. Akshaya Babu was telling me that our 
Gobardhan halwai has joined the Congsals, manufactur- 
ing bombs instead of rosogollahs ~- the idiot...’ 

Sital Babu appeared overly active and aware. He 
laughed more and talked more often. It seemed he was 
working himself up to receive the final day of happening. 

Rajani dd proved correct in his information. After stray 
acts of murder, loot, arson, and secret confabulations over 
a month the open war took place on Wednesday night. It 
was the full-moon night of Kartik. They spread over the 
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streets, lanes and by-lanes like moving irrepressible 
stains on the white radiance, and killed each other. No 
one could really say whether the bloody business began 
or ended with the Central Police. But evidently it was 
meant to be a war to end all wars between the Naxals, 
Congsals and the Government. 

The incessant roar of bullets and bombs, the glow of 
rising flames and the screams of human pain reached 
Sital Babu beyond the closed doors. He sat still and 
closed his eyes and kept them closed— 

Let it be. Let the matter be over and done with before 
another day. Let them die, Naxals, Congsals, the whole 
lot of them. I have no sympathies for any. Who is there 
knocking at the door? I will tell them, tell the Police 
without fear that I am entirely independent. What was 
that? Did a bullet strike our wall? Nabeena, please come 
to me, sit by my side. I am not going to move. Movement, 
that is the act of standing up. Standing up, that is further 
movement and progress towards the windows and doors 
to have them opened. My face will be exposed to the vulgar 
gaze of those people and they will start wondering —Is that 
the face of a Naxal or Congsal? Society or individual? Class 
or mass? They are knocking again at my door. Open it 
please, have no fears. Rajani da’s son. His leg is smashed 
and there is too much blood. Well, there is nothing that 
I can do. Did I ask him to spy for the Police? Police! 
Listen, my name is Sital Das. I am an Accounts Officer 
in Navnirman Industries. Do not laugh, please. I do not 
know this man, this son of a man, have never seen him 
in my life. Let him groan or growl. Drag him away, if you 
wish. Dump him here, if you will. Do what you like and 
finish it all. But do not ask me to open my eyes ... 

End it all and everything ... 

The war ended. Peace prevailed in the morning of 
another day. Sital Babu opened his eyes. No one gave 
him an account of the number and names of persons 
who died and he did not care. But he was obliged to 
listen (for Nabeena announced in triumph) that a bullet 
had entered the body of the mangy bitch and she was 
dead. 


The Moving Train 


Tie train moves on ... on and om... 


If you ask me, the thing has no head nor bottom, but 
goes ahead nonetheless, bellowing like a fool. Like as if 
it is a man! My kid brother Kuna was scared stiff. 
Thought it is a monster. I wonder if I thought that way 
when.I was a child, 

Now suppose it has really a head and a body, it drinks 
water and smokes, gobbles up the black lumps of coal, 
and belches too,—then what ? Then, perhaps, it can talk 
to everybody. Would ask me, "How do you do, Manju apa? 
Going home with your papa? Your school is closed for 
the holidays, no?" And I would say, "Yes. One must go 
home on holidays. Besides, didn’t you know that my 
uncle, the younger one, is getting married?" It will start 
whistling in joy, at the news of a wedding. Loud enough 
to split your ear-drums. Papa would get annoyed. And 
say ... well, what can he say, after all? The train is even 
mightier than Papa. The poor man would be helpless. 

Then it would go to somebody else, and then to 
another. Would take rest from time to time. But the pig 
must eat again. And run off in a while, like as if it is 
caught napping. And say, "Good heavens, is it that late? 
I have to reach there by seven in the evening. Or I have 
to give some explanation to the Station Master." 

It would be great fun. If the machines turn into men.. 

Then the machine wouldn't crush anyone. It would stop 
instantly if somebody puts his finger into it, and say, "I 
am sorry." No one would get crushed under its wheels. 

The worms get crushed... well, what could I do about 
it? I didn’t do it knowingly, did I? Papa shouted at me, 
that I was getting late. And Mama too, that I had yet to 
arrange my things. So how could I guess ‘that that 
wretched worm was lying on my way? On its back, poor 
thing, and writhing in pain? I squashed it. I mean, my 
shoes did. Splosh! My God! I saw it only then. Saw the 
spot of dark blood on the floor. And how it was still dan- 
gling a leg. Dangling, and getting dead. 
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I cried, that annoyed Mama, and she said I was a big 
show-off. 

But that is how the worms die. No fault of Manju. 

I am feeling so happy today, right from the beginning. 
May be the worm died. But does it mean that I shouldn't 
be happy? I have been looking forward to this day. The 
train moves—chug .. chug .. chug .. passing so many 
trees, hills, mpunds, creeks and canals in the twinkling 
of an eye. Little children smile and wave at us, and then 
recede. Look, a big man over there, black and uncouth, 
makes faces at us. But the train refuses to stop 
anywhere. Couldn't care less if someone smiles or sobs, 
waves or makes faces! 

... I am a train. Why should the train turn into a man? 
I may turn ‘into a train. That'll be more fun. I have no 
eyes nor ears, I would say, so don’t blame me if you get 
hurt. I would say bye-bye, and pass them by, all those 
men and things to my right and left. I don’t care if some- 
body laughs or cries, dies or lives on! 

I feel like getting taller and bigger. 

Seems like I am a king, sword in one hand, and sniffing 
a rose on the other. 

... A pain in my chest. I am getting breathless. 

Dash it! I am not a train really. I don’t have to .go on 
and on, no eyes nor ears—have I? Ah, why doesn't this 
train stop for a «while? I am Manju. Don't you know I 
want to buy and eat some goodies, when it stops at a 
station? I say, I hate to rush like this. I say... 

{But the train took a pretty long time to slow down. 
Meanwhile Manju got drowsy and fell asleep on the 
Vacant, berth, half-reclining.). 

... Eh ... what's that? A station, is it? Wait a second, 
I am getting up ... 

Fine ! Papa has brought some hot samosas ... I had 
slept off. Perhaps I would have kept sleeping till the very 
end, if Papa wouldn't have woken me up. Shame ! I was 
not merely sleeping, I was dreaming too. A scary dream. 
Let me recall it ... Yes, I saw Gunpussy had come. I was 
stroking her, but she slipped away. Fled. And then the 
train rushed at her. I put up my hands, and shouted and 
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stamped my feet. Asked the train to stop. Others laughed. 
But 1 didn’t care. Shouted more and more. But the. 
train ... the train didn’t stop. Came down on Gunpussy, 
roaring and smoking like mad. Stupid! Rascal ! The train 
laughed. And the others laughed with him. Louder than 
before. The train said—"Look, how can I help it? I have 
no eyes nor ears, didn’t you know?" Teased me. I 
stretched my hands to get hold of Gunpussy. But no use. 
Gunpussy!! No, Gunpussy didn’t die. Gunpussy shall not 
die. Impossible! Is the train a God or something that it 
can kill as it likes? 

Rajubhai .had written that Gunpussy’s body was 
covered with sores, that nobody took care of her, and she 
was pining for me. Had written that she might die. But 
tell me, what does Rajubhai know? Does he ever hold 
her in his hands? Fondle her? Gunpussy shall not die. 
Period. 

No one can harm her, as long as Manju is alive—No 
train, nor God, nor anybody! 

A bunch of men are getting into our compartment. 
Where are they coming from? Father and daughter, we 
were by ourselves for so long. I thought it would be like 
this all the way. Papa would be reading a book, and I 
would be talking to myself. God knows who they are, but 
they haven't brought a single child with them. 

That moustachioed fellow, is he a friend of my Papa? 
How come I had not seen him before? Pot-bellied fatso. 
How could he be a friend of my Papa? 

They are hugging each other. Talking about something 
at the same time. And laughing. The moustachioed one 
is offering a cigarette to Papa. Huh! ‘Our Papa doesn't 
smoke. 

(The train started to move again) 

O.k. Let them talk as they like. I will keep on looking 
outside. Shall never again go to sleep till I reach home. 
I shall remember everything that the train passes by. Note 
them down. One by one. 

See how I do it— 

One—Headless trunk of a palm-tree. 

Two—Five red lilies. 
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Three—Man fans himself with a gamcha that he takes 


off from his head. 
Four—A bus is racing against our train. As if it can 


beat us! | 

Five—The hill burns. How come it is smoking, if it is 
not burning somewhere? 

Si—Worm swims through the water. 

Gosh! The train runs so fast that you can’t keep track 
of all the things. When you look at the worm swimming, 
you miss what that girl was doing on the river-bank. Is 
it proper to note the worm and forget the girl? Now, so 
many things must have fled in the meantime. So many 
kinds of flowers, odd and crooked trees, jagged mounds ... 
they have committed no sin, have they? Even those tiny 
little blades of grass, if you ask me, each and every one 
of them—why should they be ignored? Who says that this 
tall tree must be noted, and that teeny-weeny grass be. 
Jeft out? That this black lambkin be noted, and that white 
cow be ignored? 

The train rushes on. That’s his nature. But does it 
mean that whatever catches my eye is true, and the rest 
is false? 

No. Manju is not one to cheat, put anything aside. 
Won't I get angry if they forget me, because I am a kid? 

But the trouble is—how can I help it? I am but a small 
child, and these moments are running so very fast ... 

Shadows are coming along nice. Good, I like the 
shadows, They bring down the heat. We sit on the low 
wall every evening, Meena and I. We keep silent, but it 
seems like we are talking to, and touching each other 
inside of us. We see boys shouting in the field. It's ir- 
ritating. The boys are so uncouth! 

Nothing ever gets lost in the shadows. But none stands 
out either and stares at you. They get closer, but don't 
merge. They grow beautiful. Alike. 

Ah, the shadows are getting so thick, by any by ... It's 
going to be dark or what? No—no—I don't like the dark. 
I get scared. Everything is lost when the dark takes over. 
You sleep, and then it’s all g-o-n-e. Better to keep awake 
with your eyes lowered, watch each other in silence, and 
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talk to each other with your lips closed ... get close 
together and alike.. 

"What! I had seen him the other day, you know!” 

The grown-ups talk so loud. And they say they get a 
headache when we children raise our voice a little bit. 
But why did Papa get startled like that? Did that mous- 
tachioed fellow tell him something? No matter, I am not 
bothered. I will start counting again, and note them. 

Begin counting again? But why now? They all look alike 
in the shadows beautiful. Like as if it is but one picture 
painted in soft greens, grays, and the colour of water. 
Lovingly together with lowered eyes. Like me and Meena. 
Where do you have the grass now, or the trees? They are 
all a streak of green. And where are the birds or the 
men? Stray dashes of black, that's what they are. So why 
should one come to the fore? And another feel hurt? 

"Oh, he was a hefty young man, 1 must say. I have 
been warning him for a long time ... the damned fellow 
courted his own death." 

Whom are they talking about? Why is Papa is getting 
so worked up? 

"Who died, Papa?” 

"Panua, carpenter. You don’t know him." 

Panua, the carpenter died. What is he to Papa? Anyway 
why does Papa scold him like that? 

He shouldn’t have scolded him. They are all small and 
{he same. To live does not mean that somebody goes up 
in the sky. And to die does not mean that he comes down 
on the earth. No one goes up nor comes down in the 
shadows. They lie together under the covers, cuddling 
and cooing to each other. The train goes roaring by, but 
it hardly matters to them. Suppose Panua has turned 
into a blade of grass or a bird coming out of water flut- 
tering its wings. So-what’s wrong if he has chosen to die? 

But the shadows are leaving ... the dark is moving in ... 
how does it bother God if it is shadows and shadows all 
the time? Oh dear, all the colours will get smudged in a 
moment, and then it will be black all over. Panua will 


indeed die, and get squashed and rubbed off—like that 
worm. 
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It all started with the worm. Everything would have 
gone off smoothly, but for that worm who died. The mous- 
tachioed fellow wouldn't have appeared and told us about 
the death of Panua. And the shadows wouldn’t have been 
followed by the dark. 

No, I won't look any more through the window. Rather 
I will think about the wedding of my uncle. Does she 
look like my Mama, the one he is going to marry? I think 
I will go and bow down to her, and say—my name is 
Manju. Then she will pull me to her ... oh no! I will die 
of shame ... 

(Dark clouds broke into rain and the train slowed down 
to halt at a railway junction) 

This is a big station. The train is going to be here for 
a long time, it seems. And lots of people will come crowd- 
ing in ... 

My, what a racket they are making over there! 

Did Papa again say ‘What?’ Or am 1 getting muddled? 
Yes, he and his friend are getting off in a hurry, not 
caring for the rains, and others are following them. 
What's happened? 

And some others are rushing in. Where has Papa gone? 
Am 1 going to sit here alone? Let him come, I shall ... 
There, he has come back, and is telling others with his 
eyes wide open in wonder, "I have checked. He passed 
away just two to three hours back. No previous signs. 
Sudden heart-failure." And a slim young man, hands in 
‘his pockets—looks so much like my uncle—lets off 
English words from time to time. Just a few words start- 
ing with "I know, I know ..". And nods his head. What's 
happened? But I can't ask Papa, he is hardly ever looking 
at me. Even if I ask him, he would say—"You won't know. 
You won't understand." 

I see, the President has died. Which President? 

When I ask Papa he says, angrily it seems, "Our Presi- 
dent. The President of India, Doctor Zakir Husain." 

Why is Papa getting angry? Very well, I won't ask him 
anything ever. But how did this happen anyway? No pre- 
vious signs, and yet he died? Strange! 
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What happens now? The President of India, no less. 
Not Panua, not any ordinary fellow. So will the train run? 
Will the wedding take place? 

They are chattering away. That young man, hands in 
his pockets, has started delivering a lecture. Says there 
will be serious trouble, they will not allow Girt to be Presi- 
dent. I know Giri is the Vice-President. Why should there 
be any trouble if he becomes President? 

Terrible mess! I started at a very wrong moment, I 
guess. First, it was the worm, then Panua, and then the 
President of India, himself. I will not come by train again. 
All this happened because of the train. No, no, the poor 
train is not at fault. He goes on doing his home-work. 
For him they are all the same,—the worm, Panua, and ... 

I'm feeling so hungry. An odd time to feel hungry! Had 
I known it, I would have eaten some more samosas at 
the last station. But how could I know? How could 
anybody imagine that the President would die so sudden- 
ly? 1 can’t ask Papa right now. Papa’ will get annoyed, 
and the people will laugh. That the girl has no sense. 
Here the President is dead, and the silly girl says she is 
hungry ... 

Papa is laughing. Laughing his head off over something 
said by the moustachioed man. The rest of them are talk- 
ing to each other in their respective seats. That slim fellow 
has brought out a book to read, looks like a story-book. 
This is no time to read story books! The grown-ups are 
really funny. They were looking so glum a little while ago, 
angry and upset too. And now they bahave like everything 
is fine. 

(The train started to move) 

The train is moving again. That's right. Why should: 
the train stop moving because the President is dead? 

But all the fun is spoilt and gone. It's complete dark 
outside, and still raining. Papa asks me to put up the 
glasspane, the same as on the other side, so the rains 
won'’t spray me wet. Nor can I see anything outside. 
I can see myself, though, on the glass. Can see Papa's 
face too, and the faces of others. How that one smiles 
to himself, another raises his eyebrows, dilates his 
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nostrils, or wears a frown. But why should I see it all? 
Are these double images of men any more pleasing than 
the rains and dark outside? Besides, the images are dis- 
torted for sure, because the President is dead. Howsoever 
they may laugh, read story books, and do all such things. 
Don't I know it? 

I won't listen to Papa. I will put up the glasspane, and 
then bring it down a little bit. I will look at the dark. 

May be 1 like the shadows, and I am afraid of the dark. 
But it's better to look at the dark, than those double 
images of men, thick and close. 

The dark does not bind you. Nor can anyone bind it. 
It may scare you in the beginning, but then you feel so 
light after sometime—no? You can't see a thing, but you 
can draw on it all sorts of pictures. Just as you please. 
You can draw and erase figures at will, of those who are 
dead and those who will be dying. Like as if it is a slate! 
See how I draw the figure of the President, and then rub 
it off. 1 don’t know this Panua or I could have drawn him 
too. And as for that worm ... Oh no, the worms don’t 
have a figure really ... 

So I say, Manju does not fear the dark. Manju is not 
afraid of death. I am no grown-up that 1 will get startled 
and upset, and sit quietly with an odd look on the face. 

Am 1 still feeling hungry? I don't think so. 

Let me sing a song, toss it into the darkness. The 
people in the compartment can't hear it, but only the 
non-people of the dark. Magic! 

But suppose, as I do so, the living ones can’t hear me 
any more! And only the beings of the dark surround me, 
and ask—"Won't you sing a song for us, Manju apa?" 
And those non-people stretch their hands, long as they 
are, to pull me towards them? 

No—no—I won't get into that awkward situation. I am 
the daughter of my Papa and Mama. I am not scared, 
that's a fact, but what have I got to do with them? 

(Manju raised the glasspane. And did not lower it again 
till the train reached the station of her home-town. And 
then through the open window...) 

Lights! The station! And here is home! 
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My! Such lights at our station! Seems they will drive 
all the darkness away! | 

Who has come to the station? Grandpa couldn't have 
come. Rajubhai had written that he was not keeping well. 
So may be grandma would be there. And aunty. And 
Rajubhai of course. Or I would teach him a lesson! 

There, I can see Bhajana'’s face. The fellow grins, baring 
all his teeth. Grandma says he is a shirker, does not do 
his work, but is an expert at grinning. But he cares for 
Gunpussy. Feeds her, secretly, with milk. 

Rajubhai! 

Look, Gunpussy has come! Rajubhai has brought her 
along. i 

{Manju got down, the moment the train stopped) 

"Give her to me, she is my Gunpussy!" ... But where 
are the sores? Nothing of the sort! She has grown fairer, 
more beautiful. My Gunpussy, my gun-gun-pussy! 

Rajubhai whispers—You have heard it, no? The Presi- 
dent ...” And Grandma is asking me something. Wait, wait, ... 
can't you all wait for a minute? 

Well, they have died—the worm, Panua, and the Presi- 
dent. But suppose they would all have lived, but my 
Gunpussy .. No! No! It couldnt be so. It could never be 
so! 

(The train started to move again, in due course) 


Mr. K. Nabeen and 
the Donkeys 


R. K. Nabeen came down the steps of the hotel 

entrance with a firm clatter of footsteps and a 
benign appraisal of the morning laid out before him. He 
got into the waiting car, checked the papers in his brief- 
case, and stroked his hair over again, but lightly, with a 
pocket comb. And then he gave the monosyllabic order— 
chalao! 

A donkey was standing near the gate. It was only after 
two or three sharp blasts of the horn that it cared to 
move its posterior by a few inches. But that was good 
enough for Hanif, the chauffeur, to drive his way through, 
muttering an obscenity, barely audible and meant only 
for the ears of the donkey. Mr. Nabeen did however get 
the general idea, and smiled. 

The son of a donkey refused to move, my dutiful chauf- 
feur was delayed by half-a-minute, the poor fellow lost 
his temper forgetting the presence of his boss (what were 
his exact words?) ... Like master, like servant. Cannot 
bear with delay—these were the passing thoughts around 
the smile. 

Mr. Nabeen recalled the agenda for the Board meeting 
fixed for ten-thirty in the morning of that day. He did 
not notice any more the donkeys on both sides of the 
road, in various postures of living. The agenda. That is, 
the opening act of embracing each other, the dialogue 
and debate, cooing and carping, and the coffee. The ap- 
propriate motions at the right moment. But inwardly you 
have to gauge their motivations, the way one or the other 
would be trying to use you as a pawn for his own ends. 
You have to be alert at all times, or else. I shall never 
relax, Mr. Nabeen told himself, and allow them to fool 
me ... Meera says there are dark rings around my eyes. 
I am forgetting my daily Ovaltine. Rosie teases me every 
other day—Daddy, you are getting fat, believe me. You 
walk like a ... (titters) sorry ... I know I get slightly breath- 
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less after three flights of stairs in my. office. That is but 
natural. Dr. Joshi, my old friend, was just trying to be 
funny when he said—it could be a case of coronary 
deficiency. Why don’t you come to my clinic some day? .. 
My be I am not getting enough sleep at nights. But who 
cares? Do I doze off during the day? Or db \I commit 
mistakes? Of course I did sign a cheque for ten thousand 
the other day for Gobi Brothers, solicitors. I had forgotten 
that the cool bastard had ganged up with Sangamlal 
about a year back and was trying to. oust me from the 
Board. Never mind. A mere ten thousand will not help 
Gobibhai to the top. And no one can oust me. Period. If 
he has one godfather, I have dozens of them in Delhi. 
But—but—Delhi is getting a little awkward these days, 
the party is changing colour, our man Sajjan Singh was 
shown the door by the Prime Minister, somebody was 
telling me ... Forget it. I am not one to get scared. I am 
still having a tough body and a first-rate brain. I preferred 
to drive all the way from Bombay to Baroda to attend 
this Board meeting (may be Hanif took the wheel for some 
time), and thought of many problems and disposed them 
of. And I was not that tired at the end of the journey— 
was I? (Last night Meera got a little smart, smart and 
wicked and said—go to sleep, my dear boy, you can't 
make it) ... Damn it! Meera said this, Rosie said this, 
Joshi said that! Do I not know myself? Not for nothing 
one Nabin Krishna Misra, slogging as an ordinary clerk 
a bare fifteen years back is Mr. K. Nabeen of to-day, a 
big shareholder in a dozen companies, proprietor of 
Mohan Canning Industries and a Director of the reputed 
Indrapuri Metal Corporation. Watch how he makes the 
foreign-returned managers, LA,S. officers and turbanned 
marwaris eat out of his hands. And look at the posh flat 
he has bought for himself in the Malabar Hills of Bombay. 
Hmph! ... " 

"What happened to you, Hanif? Gone to sleep or what?" 

“No sahib. Some procession." 

"Procession? Here too?" Mr. Nabeen was surprised but 
pleased. He never feels alienated from the crowds, so long 
as there is no fear of an attack on him. Rather he is 
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suffused with a sense of well-being—in having all those 
wild men and .women for company. They are shouting 
and jumping around me. For my sake. They are out to 
do something about this bad bad world. For my sake. 
Thanks. No shark of a director, officer or trader would 
now dare to eat me up. I am not alone. 

Hanif was passing the information, "Sir, this is a 
procession of college students, they are going to have an 
election, and they are asking everybody to vote for some 
Pandey. But should they shout like this? And block the 
traffic?" Mr. Nabeen wondered if this gem of a chauffeur 
was restraining himself from the use of stronger words 
and sentiments. He must be knowing how I feel about 
them. 

They are my friends, these young people. Glowing 
faces. Sparkling eyes. High-powered spirits chafing at the 
curbs, beating down the embankments and making faces 
at the policeman. As if they would like to throw this world 
upside down and build it anew (but for this policeman), 
for good fun. They would like to take hold of their dear old 
mother and swing her around in sheer joy. We are your 
sons, mother. And we don't give a damn for others ...look! 
our elder brother is sitting there in the car and winking 
at us! 

There are no targets, no deadlines, only a leader, a 
rallying point. Pandey for today, could be Sashi Kapoor 
tomorrow and Mao-tse-tung the day after. No bombs in 
their hands, nor anger in their hearts, and no concern 
over the cost-benefit ratio. 

They don't care for the calculations, for they are sure 
they have a million on the debit side and a million on 
the credit side. The accounts are squared. 

But my accounts are also balanced. And I have not 
tampered with them — have I? May be a few devices, all 
in the game. 

At the end of his musings, and past the procession Mr. 
Nabeen arrived at the entrance of the Branch office. ef: 
Indrapuri Metal Corporation. He was glad to notice that 
Sangamlal himself was waiting to receive him. 
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Mr. Nabeen faced Sangamlal. But before shaking hands 
with him he recalled in vain the joyous procession he 
had left behind. The people, young people are not here 
with me. I am alone. 

The motivations of Mr. Nabeen, Director, sought to 
penetrate the motivations of the Chairman Sangamlal. 
Eyeball to eyeball. The moment passed. 

“Welcome, this way please. Heard you came driving all 
the way from Bombay to Baroda. That’s wonderful—I 
mean for a person of your age." Sangamlal gave a broad 
grin. 

Mr. Nabeen responded with a matching grin, "Oh yes. 
Thought this is an opportunity for the family, let them 
see a bit of Baroda. So, how is everything? Hope your 
blood pressure is under control?" 

"Sure. But there was nothing really wrong with me. 
The fact is, my responsibilities are getting a little too 
many. This is not the only Company I have to handle. 
There are others that need my help. And there are also 
the municipalities, co-op. societies, housing societies, 
quite a handful. They won't leave me, you know. So the 
doctor said—" 

However Mr. Nabeen persisted with the sneering hint 
of a smile. Got you there. Yes, I did come driving all the 
way. So what? I am not suffering from blood pressure 
like you. And it is not merely blood pressure, my dear 
man, I know from reliable sources that there is something 
wrong with your heart. And that is why you have con- 
vened the meeting here, instead of at its Hqrs at Bombay. 

For the record, the reason given was that in the inter- 
ests of the Company meetings should also be held at the 
Branches, and the Chairman wishes to host the next one 
at Baroda. The Directors, it is hoped, have no objection. 
Baroda is a beautiful place. 

Suddenly Mr. Nabeen felt like breaking into loud 
laughter. Baroda is full of donkeys. 

And you Sangamlal Daruwala are the chosen leader of 
them all! 

Mr. Nabeen enjoyed a sense of relief. He felt confident 
that he can thus destroy and demolish the other stupid 
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directors, one by one. But I am not a fool. My thoughts 
are my own but I have to watch my words. 

Then he met Mr. Biswas from the Eastern Region. The 
poor man is being harassed to no end by his Naxalite 
workers, but he cannot get away. Cannot afford to lose 
his jute business. Has to keep going with his four houses 
in Calcutta, for otherwise the thugs will grab them. The 
fellow is slipping down the Bay of Bengal, but is eyeing 
at a straw. Cool and suave, though, on the surface, 
releases his words like as if they are diamonds and pecks 

‘at his biscuits like a bird ... Has some stomach troubles. 
Don't I know? 

Mr. Nayar. Short dark fellow, with eyes popping out 
like bullets. "Hello, hello Nabeenji, how are you?" he 
shouted and advanced laughingly and menacingly like an 
old pal. He has eight hands, double than that of an 
average god, thought Mr. Nabeen as he met his out- 
stretched hand. He can dip into the pockets of so many 
at the same time. Has got himself involved in a thousand 
ventures, from steel and textiles to biri and brothels. But 
he has to fall in line, for he knows I know the dimensions 
of his empire—right upto the shores of the Arabian sea, 
off Surat, where some fishing boats gleam with smuggled 
gold, well before the rising sun can offer its own. 

The government nominee Rangamurthi sits like a Bud- 
dha. His upper storey is vacant. A mouthful of jargon 
will impress him, and he will start nodding his head. 

Mr. Ramnath of Delhi. A pucca sahib. But the delight- 
ful stories about his Memsahib are public property. He 
is staying in my hotel, and I have promised him a bottle 
of Scotch. 

The old man Bhaskar Rao. Acute diabetes. His days 
are numbered, and I suppose he knows it. I have told 
him that I may have a job for his do-nothing son in 
Mohan Camnmning ... if possible ... 

These are the bigwigs. The rest are small fry, well- 
groomed but non-descript, except for their ghastly jokes 
and the way they blow into their coffee. They can be 
easily disposed of. 
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... Yet when Mr. Nabeen sat with all others at the oval 
table, and the proceedings began in due time, his heart 
missed a beat. I am one among others. Aims, ambitions, 
dreams and desires do not belong to me alone, but also 
to those others, clever and stupid alike. So there may be 
a scramble for all you know, a mindless falling upon each 
other, and then only God can save my plans. Mr. Nabeen 
shook off his bad thoughts in a while, a la’ Arjuna of 
Mahabharata, and looked ahead. Whereupon his eyes 
focussed on the Chairman and he seemed like seeing him 
for the first time. 

Sangamlal Daruwala. One above all. It is hard to beat 
him. The massive head and drooping eyes. He can kick 
you unawares (It goes without saying that Mr. Nabeen 
was reminded again of the donkeys. But he could not 
make himself smile). 

The proceedings began. Chairman Sangamlal delivered 
ihe opening speech, packed with power and wisdom. Con- 
cluding, he exhorted the industrialists to sacrifice 
sell-interest and increase production regardless of per- 
sonal comforts and notwithstanding the unfair policies of 
the government, so that our country may soon be trans- 
formed into a Rama Rajya ... etc. 

Mr. Nabeen put the idle time to good use by reading 
the agenda over again. So that the profile of varying 
movitations is clear beyond doubt and there is no fear of 
losing your way in the smog of highfalutin words ... Item 
number three—that is mine. Indrapuri Metal Corporation 
should buy shares in the Pratapnagar Rolling Mills. We 
have to join hands with the small rolling mills and 
foundries in the best interests of the Company and the 
country. The Chairman’s speech may be quoted con- 
veniently. The item does not have to say that the deal 
will help me to obtain some valuable import licenses 
through Sudhir Babu, the proprietor of Rolling Mills. 
Sudhir Babu’s cousin is somebody in the Finance 
Ministry. We sell the licenses in black and fortune will 
smile on both Sudhir Babu and Mohan Company (I am 
not doing anything for my sake—am I?) ... Item number 
five. Nayar. Some d8énations may be given to “Patita 
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Bhavan" as a measure of socal welfare. Which would help 
rehabilitate a few of his favourite ladies of the brothels, 
leaving a certain percentage for the coast guards who will 
not trouble the fishing boats ... Item number six. Biswas. 
The rates of dividend should be increased, the 
shareholders are getting desperate. The ulterior motive is 
to scrape as much as possible from assets outside Bengal. 
Biswas is an important benami shareholder of the In- 
drapuri Metal Corporation ... Item number thirteen. 
Bhaskar Rao. A new Branch should be opened in Andhra 
Pradesh, in the larger interests of the country. So that 
he might help some of his unemployed clansmen, includ- 
ing sons and nephews, to find jobs. The old man would 
have something to crow about in the last few years of 
his life ... Any other item of importance? Which is the 
Chairman's own? 

The discussions were lively as usual. Each one the 

Directors had something to contribute, while the inter- 
ested ones betrayed excitement, doused by nervous 
laughter, at the point of victory or defeat. However they 
wore the masks pretty well in the aftermath; only the 
discerning would know how their balance-sheets looked 
like. 
It was all so transparent, Mr. Nabeen thought, even as 
he congratulated himself on his success. Yet he was un- 
easy about the way his item was passed—no questions 
asked, as if there was some unwritten clause in the 
resolution which would take good care of my goose. 

Odd. He cursed his feelings. The coffee tasted like dish- 
water. And the cashewnuts seemed like the nails and 
teeth of some unknown animal. 

But why? My item has been passed. That is a fact. So 
why should I imagine seeing ghosts? 

Which means Meera could be correct after all. That 1 
cannot make it. I have no stomach for the heights, the 
climax. For I fear I can see them working at the so-called 
peak, and it will come crashing down in a moment ... 
and that will be the end of me, a mangled hunk of flesh 
that was K. Nabeen. No! This is no peak really, that is 
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why I am having such thoughts. I must reach the very 
top; well beyond the reach of man or ghost. 

Pray, where is my Everest? 

What is Meera doing now? I have asked Hanif to take 
the car back and show them round the city. Meera would 
be feasting on the paintings of Ravi Varma in the Laxmi 
Vilas Palace (even if she would not understand a thing) 
and wondering if she could carry a couple of them to 
hang in our bedrooms in Bombay. Rosie is having a grand 
time, making faces at the Gir lions in the Sayaji Bagh 
Garden. The college boys are shouting evermore. Pandy 
is licking an ice-cream. They don’t have any aims to fulfil. 
For they are basking in the glow of my éfforts and am- 
bitions. Resting in the shadow of the plant I have grown 
with the pains of becoming, and are enjoying the cool 
breeze. Why shouldn't I call it a.day? Say that I have 
achieved my kingdom and it is time I sat on my throne? 
And let them sing hallelujahs for me? Let the aimless 
ones say—you have made it, dear sir, and we are happy. 
Inquilab Zindabad! 

Mr. Nabeen kept looking at Sangam Daruwala. 

That is, he stared at the handkerchief popping out of 
the pocket of the Chairman's achkan. Casual and 
generous, like as if he was more than a mere Chairman; 
he was the king. Mr. Nabeen wished it were another time, 
another age, when he could just take up the sword and 
cut off the heads of his rivals. And reach the top at one 
go. Instead of these fifteen years (and more to come) of 
running about and going ahead by inches through many 
cocktails, conferences and conspiracies. 

Mr. Nabeen lapsed into a long silence. Counting the 
winnings, one would think, and planning the next move. 
None could imagine that he was looking above, at the 
snows over the peak, and the icy hands were coming out, 
it seemed, to meet him. 

Rangamurthi, the government representative, made a 
special announcement at this~point of time. The Chair- 
man gave a knowing smile. The gist of the announcement 
was that government auditors would be appointed to 
check the accounts of bodies favoured by large loans and 
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grants from Indrapuri Metal Corporation within the last 
ten years. Which means that the accounts of Mohan Can- 
ning will be audited again by the babus of the Secretariat 
... and possibly ... the accounts will show. 

It was a sudden blow. But Mr. Nabeen recovered soon 
and invoked the white heat of anger against a malicious 
world. This must be the game of Sangam Daruwala. The 
fellow can’t wait to see the closure of Mohan Canning 
and wipe me out. But I know my ropes. I will go to Gobibhai 
and pay him another ten thousand ... more and more . 
and he will do something, must do something ... 

But his anger refused to burn. Win or lose, it does not 
matter anyway — a voice within him asked him to repeat 
and tell everybody. Whatever will be will be. K. Nabeen 
does not give a damn, for he has a reached, reached 
and achieved. 

Let them smile or laugh or ae Sangamlal, Meera, 
the whole lot of them. I don’t care. Take it that I do not 
wish to reach anywhere. OK? 

. The day ended and it was evening. Meera was ef- 
fusive over the sights and sounds of Baroda, ‘so very 
different from Bombay, and started asking questions 
without waiting for answers,—how did the Board meeting 
go? Has Mr. Ramnath brought his Madam along? 
(chuckle)... hope Daruwala is still looking like a toad, etc. 
Rosie crossexamined—Daddy, have you ever got on the 
top of an elephant? or a camel? tell me the truth. For 
today she had acquired the distinction of an elephant 
ride in the Sayaji Bagh garden. 

Mr. Nabeen answered in a monotone of "yes" and "no." 
Ignored suggestions of going to a restaurant or a movie 
and ordered the chauffeur to drive, drive around the 
entire city. 

So Hanif drove around, talked about some great men 
as he passed by their statues and palaces. (with little 
response from the Sahib and his family), and covered 
almost the entire length and breadth of the city, from 
Dandia Bazar to Bidyutnagar and beyond. 

Mrs. Nabeen gave a broad yawn, and said—It is raining, 
shouldn't we go back to the hotel? No, Mr. Nabeen was 
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not prepared to go back, yet. No stopping please, let the 
wheels move, no ups and down, but a rolling on, the 
motion that began when you came out of the womb and 
must continue till you enter another ... no rise nor fall, 
but a rolling on ... 

Let Sangamlal go to hell, long live Gobibhai, may 
Gobibhai drop dead and Sangamlal live, win or lose it 
matters little, but no stopping please, roll thou on ... 

And then he saw it. The strange silent profile on the 
roadside. Standing still, regardless of the falling rain, with 
one leg raised. The legs do not move, nor the tail, the 
head or the ears. Eyes closed. A donkey. Mr. Nabeen 
stopped the car and got down. 

He went near it, not caring for the rains and disturbing 
voices of the family. Is it awake or asleep? May be the 
body does not move, but what about the mind? Is this 
how the motion ends? Ceases? And rests in peace? 

Could this happen really? 

Mrs. Nabeen stared at her husband, and imagined, in 
dismay, that he was also raising a leg. "Hey what are you 
doing there?" she yelled, "come back, come inside ..." "For 
she had seen quite a number of donkeys today in the 
streels and fields of Baroda. She knew enough of how 
they live, eat, sleep, bray, etc. And now she remembered 
an obscenity, the sad sullen mating of two animals, gray 
and hairy ... 

She could not take it any more. She came out of the 
car, and rushed to the side of her husband. "Please, 
please—" she cried and began to pull him back. 

The donkey was still standing there. Unmoved. 
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I shouted at Padma for no reason. Said all sorts of 
things. Perhaps I had not been that rough on her since 
our marriage. But did she have to needle me so? Did 
she have to make a fetish of her chastity? ... 

Shyamaghan Babu was indulging in a bit of remorse, 
as he continued to walk in long purposeful strides. It was 
about ten minutes since he had left his home in a huff, 
after having fought with his wife. But he was not wander- 
ing about. He had reached the middle of Goldsmiths’ 
Street, after moving straightaway to the main thorough- 
fare, and then taking a turn to the left, near the College. 
Here he paused for a moment to look around him. For 
this was an area teeming with voters .. This is where 
Shyamaghan Chowdhury had stood by the side of 
Sanatan Mohanty, just a few months back, on the same 
platform, and was weaving dreams of the future .. The 
memory was so painful that he resumed walking at a 
faster pace. Let them see me, he declared to himself, I 
could not care less. I shall do whatever I have to do. No 
voter will take me to any blessed paradise! 

Shyamaghan Babu felt a certain excitement after he 
had passed the Goldsmiths’ Street and reached the wide 
open spaces of the suburbs. And he again recalled Padma 
Devi .. Padma is a fool, an inveterate fool. Does not know, 
yet, that it has been ages since Psychology has dis- 
mantled the house that the Rishis had built! 

Ah! How wonderful this cool breeze that blows around 
you! What a beautiful scenery! .. Shyamaghan Babu 
savoured of the charms of the new terrain, sought to 
imbibe the imagined exotica, and invited, .inwardly, the 
poor vilified Padma Devi to share his enjoyment—‘Please 
come, my dear .. and lift the veils of your chastity, and 
have a look at your other man!’ Shyamaghan Babu smiled 
a secret smile to himself, and wiped his face with a hand- 
kerchief. He saw from a distance, or possibly thought 
that he had seen, the contours of a yellow three-storeyed 
building, headquarters of the All-Welfare Party. 
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.. Not that I hadn't been here. earlier, once or twice. 1 
had come in a car flying the flag of my party. And with 
a loudspeaker roaring mouthfuls at that hated yellow 
house, as if that would blow it off the face of the earth. 
But I hadn't come like this, seething inside, and walking 
all the way. Seeking, as it were, the bliss of touching the 
golden edifice and swooning away in ecstasy 
Shyamaghan Babu smiled again that derisive and secret 
smile, and wiped his face with a handkerchief. 

.. Well, I will keep listening to them. Shall not commit 
myself right away.-I have no faith in a-n-y of those fellows. 

They are all the same—Sanatan Mohanty or Dharani 
Mohapatra. Neta Bahadur or Rai Bahadur. A bunch of 
scoundrels, cut-throats! 

Is it getting dried up, a limpid little fountain of zest 
inside you? Of the zest for loving and living? No! .. 
Shyamaghan Babu told himself that he was only being 
practical .. I am taking off on a new track for my own 
good. No one is pushing me towards it. And I am creating 
for myself a certain thrill, in the bargain, so I can enjoy 
it more. Love is practical, so is sex. And so is politics. 1 
shall explain all this to Padma when I come back. She 
will realize that, after all, we, husband and wife, are not 
born to suffer. 

Sanatan Mohanty will realize it too. And that will teach 
him a lesson .. 

Thus Shyamaghan Babu went through the processes 
of remorse, excitement, and inspiration, while he moved 
forward and wiped his face from time to time, with a 
handkerchief. Soon the yellow building came in view, in- 
creasingly clear. But he slowed down accordingly .. Barely 
five minutes to go before ten-thirty. So what? Do I have 
to be the first one to reach? Dharani Mohapatra had tole 
me that some seven or eight people will be there from 
various other parlies, making up a select grouP- 
said that on phone, with an obscene piece of laughter, 
and I did not like it. Said. "We hold the keys, Chowdhury 
Saheb, the very keys of the Kingdom!” The fellow gi 
ruffian. But he has heaps of money. Can buy off the 
entire town, if he wants to. 
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Who will be there? Seth Banshilal from the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Forum? Krushna Padhihari from the 
League of the Suppressed People? Rai Bahadur Narayan 
Ray from the Motherland Front? Let them come, all of 
them. I am ready .. 

Shyamaghan Babu bought some wild berries from an 
old woman sitting on the road side, even though it was 
getting late for the meeting. He could not make out if 
these were the. wild berries he knew. But he found them 
tasty, and wanted to have more. 

.. I have no hankering, no craving for office. I am going 
to the meeting only to realize my dues. I am not being 
driven to do it. I can go on eating the berries over here 
for another ten minutes, if I want to, and make friends 
with this old woman. I love the taste of berries. Maybe I 
shouted at Padma, but I love her so. I love the good earth 
ordained by God. But—but (he reined himself in)—it does 
not contain the likes of Sanatan Mohanty. Period. 

A green car rushed past him at this point of time. It 
caught his attention, for it looked familiar. Surprised, 
Shyamaghan Babu strained to have a better look, but 
the speed of the car and the enveloping dust did not 
allow him to read the number on the license-plate. 

.. Who was that? Who could be going my way, right 
now, raising a cloud of dust in his trail? But who? 

Shyamaghan Babu stopped eating berries, and stared 
at the empty road. It seemed to him that someone went 
past him purposely, to mock at him. As if he was riding 
his car to draw attention to himself, when he found that 
Shyamaghan Chowdhury was making it on foot, stealthily. 

.. Who could be brazen enough to go like this? Treat 
the world around him like a play-thing? Who else could 
own a green Ambassador, so very familiar? 

But why does he move aboul in his own car, when he 
could use his official Limousine? No, no, impossible 
Seems I am seized by a ghost. 

Shyamaghan Babu was beaten. Couldn't exorcize th: 
ghost. For when he reached the yellow building and shoo: 
hands with Dharani Mohapatra, he found that the owne 
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of the green Ambassador was sitting over there. Sitting 
pretty, and smoking his pipe. 

..No ghost this. He is there, in flesh and blood. Sanatan- 
Mohanty, the Chief Minister himself, is smoking at ease, 
in a meeting of the enemy camp. 

They noticed his bewilderment. And Dharani 
Mohapatra found it so funny that he broke into an 
uproarious laughter, and said, "Well, Chowdhury Saheb, it’s 
too hard to believe, is it? But did you think that I would 
forget our foremost leader, the disciple of Deshabhakta?" 

All of them joined in the laughter. But Shyamaghan 
Babu could not help being open-mouthed. And before he 
took his seat he suffered a childish pang of love and 
anguish—*‘I wish I could return, this instant, to Padma!’ 


Back home, Padma Devi was shedding no silent tears. 
She had no doubt been terribly scared by the verbal 
onslaught of her husband, so sudden and strange. She 
had somehow managed to react with occasional notes of 
protest, such as, "Are you mad?", ‘Oh! Oh, ‘My God! 
etc, which were hardly effective. But after her husband 
had stormed out of the house, she felt that she had really 
no reason to be afraid. 

She told herself repeatedly—My husband is a distin- 
guished leader. He can fly into a temper, hurl abuses, or 
go on arguing for no reason. But he is not mean. I can 
never believe that he has such despicable ideas about. me. 

He is a calm person. But can get into insane [its of 
rage, sometimes. It’s no new experience for me. 

I remember now he had once told his own father ‘You 
are no man, but sheep! 

And once he had told his doctor elder brother—You 
are butchers, all of you!’ 

He is harsh with his words when his heart bleeds for 
the poor and deprived of our land. Don’t I know it? 

He has not really been angry with me today. But 
then? .. Padma Devi felt like drawing him close, her six- 
footer leader and husband. And ask him, holding him in 
both hands, ask him over and over again,—Tell me, if 
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you love me. Whom are you angry with? And for what? 
Look at me. Who can ever understand you, if not me?’ 

The husband was absent, but his photo was there. The 
photo he had taken on the eve of going to jail. The smiling 
face, and the modestly lowered eyes. As if he was ex- 
pressing gratitude to his countrymen for his good fortune 
of going to prison on their behalf .. You know what he 
did, the shameless man, hardly had he stepped inside 
the house after his release? He gave me a kiss, in ges- 
tures, in the presence of everybody! 

Well, he was a young man then; he is in his middle 
age now. He was a kid then, so to say, and now he is a 
grown-up. .. Padma Devi came back to the present. But 
suddenly she felt that leaders should rather not grow up .. 
They seem different when they grow up. Like you and 
me. No, no, not like you and me. Like Sanatan Babu! 

One gets scared of Sanatan Babu. A short man, gray- 
haired, and soft-spoken, but somehow he scares you. Like 
as if a big-headed animal is licking its lips. Getting 
hungry, and more humnmgry.. 

In a panic Padma Devi recalled the incident of today, 
that is, the scolding she had received from her husband. 
She wanted to study the lines, each one of them, ard 
understand the implications. So that she could reassure 
herself that he (my dear Shyambhai, my fair Krishna) 
could never be like Sanatan Babu. 

“ So she recalled— 

I started it all, when I passed a comment while reading 
the newspaper. "They should be buried alive", I said, 
"those women who betray their husbands." 

"Fine", he said, smilingly. 

"Look, it says here that the wife of such a respectable 
man, mother of four children, got involved with some 
cinema actor ..” 

He countered, apparently in jest, "So what? You get 
tired of some one, so you go to another. That's the way 
of the world." 

"The way of cats and dogs, not of human beings." 

Then he laughed and laughed. Asked for another cup 
‘of tea. I thought the dialogue was warming up. But he 
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suddenly stopped. Checked the time on his wrist watch, 
and said, "Give me something. to eat. Quick. I have to go out." 

And then? What could have happened just then? I did 
not say anything more. No, I didn't. But I found him 
locking and unlocking his palms. Over and over again. 
Tightening his grip on the cup, as if he wanted to break 
it to pieces. And looking intently at me, as though he 
was seeing me for the first time. | 

But even before he bit his lips and said ‘Nonsense!’ I 
had known that he was angry. Angry, and in pain. But 
why? 

He did not allow me to say my piece. The fury of the 
attack did not give me an opening. 

“How many wives in this world are chaste, may I know? 
Are you one? Tell me that, 'if you can really see through 
the insides of your own mind.” 

I was stunned. 

"Scared to confess? Or feeling ashamed? You should 
know that this chastity business is a sham. You have 
clung to me, just because you have no other option. What 
a pity!" He was at his mocking best. 

How he varies his tone and inflections! No wonder he 
is a leader. Then he said in a calm and level tone, “Look, 
I will give you the permission, believe me. I am no fool. 
I know it only too well that there is no superior merit in 
sticking to one man. It does not satisfy—the apetites, or 
heart, or whatever. Now tell me, who is that other man 
you would like to have?” 

I couldn't stand it any longer, and said, "Stop it, will 
you?” 

"Why should I?" he said spiritedly, "I am not afraid of 
saying the truth, I have gained my adulthood by now. I 
have seen enough of this world. I shall do whatever I 
like. Kick and throw out the old. And expose them, your 
bitch goddesses. I am Shyamaghan Chowdhury! I am not 
chained to anyone—didn’t you know that?..” 

He went on like this, saying things that had no head 
nor tail. But his last words had little heat in them. He 
had been lecturing so far, So to say, pacing up and down 
the floor. But now he flung himself on a chair. And said 
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in a tired voice, "Forget it, there is no use telling you. I 
will go there alone.” 

I could have told him—Listen, you are not alone. I am 
always by your side. I will hold your hands and take you 
wherever you would like to go. And to whomsoever. I am 
your loyal wife. You are my man and my leader. Pray, 
tell me, who was by your side when you dared to hoist 
the flag of your party on the top of the Secretariat? Who 
placed a purse in your hands, the money 1 got by selling 
my ornaments, when you fought the elections? And don't 
you remember (a mischievous smile appeared on her lips) 
how 1 fed you with a rosogollah secretly when you had 
gone on a hunger-strike? 

I could have told him all this. But I couldn't. For he 
got up suddenly, and said "I am leaving. Have no time 
to eat.” 

In trying to sift and probe into the circumstances that 
could have led to the explosion of today, it occurred to 
Padma Devi that his odd behaviour can be traced from 
about {wo months past. Perhaps since the new Ministry 
came to power with Sanatan Mohanty as the Chief 
Minister .. May be. It is from about then that he is getting 
irritated over trifles. Getting absent-minded all of a sud- 
den, while eating, making love. or playing ball with the 
younger son Chandu. And making wry comments on 
politics. Comments that go on to curse Sanatan Mohanty, 
and declare that our State has been ruined because of him. 

It was a known fact—I had thought so, and so had 
others—that he would be appointed as a minister. Wasn't 
he loved by everybody? All the young men in schools and 
colleges. and the girls and brides too, seemed to have 
been bowled over by his good looks and performance 
(enough {to make me envious!). But God knows why he 
did not find a place in the new Cabinet. Did he feel bad 
about it? No. He said, I don’t want to be in office. I don't 
want to administer, but to serve the people. 

But something seems to have gone wrong since then .. 
Padma Devi mumbled to herself. 

Does he secretly wish to be a minister? 
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Padma Devi came alive just as the realisation flashed 
through her mind .. So this is it, and so trivial indeed! 
She had a feeling, vague as it was, that she could get it 
for him, for there was nothing beyond the powers of a 
sali, the hallowed chaste wife of our tradition. Just as 
she could induct a rosogollah into his mouth when he 
was on hunger-strike, she could very well take care of 
this little temptation for him. And get him back. 

She addressed him inwardly in a passionate upsurge 
of love, which was a mix of motherly affection and the 
anguish of a wronged wife—You want to be a minister. 
And you shall be one. You shall be, for sure. But please 
do not scare me so, for God’s sake! You must not leave 
me for anybody else, nor tell me that I could do so ..’ 


Shyamaghan Babu spoke very little in the yellow build- 
ing of the All-Welfare Party. To start with, he had kept 
entirely silent. Later he nodded his head, and spoke a 
word or {wo occasionally. 

The’ grave ills of the country were soon deciphered and 
discussed. And it was decided to bring the political crisis 
under control, that is, to form a new party. Now the ques- 
tion was, how to isolate Ganapati Dalai, a minister, and 
a leader in his own right. Seth Banshilal, sitting by the 
side of Shyamaghan Babu, gave him a friendly nudge. 
Rai Bahadur said ‘Yes?’ ‘Yes?’ repeatedly, as though he 
was still a Judge, presiding in his court. Even the un- 
broken spirals of smoke put up by Sanatan Mohanty 
seemed to grow tense. The message: Speak Shyamaghan 
Babu, speak! 

Ganapati Dalai is your friend, so you have to say 
something. 

Ganapati Dalai is your friend. But our country, our 

nation, that is, our newly-formed party is greater than a 
friend. So tell us, Shyamaghan Babu. Give us a glimpse 
of your leadership. ~ 

. I will tell you, yes. I shall. But wait a minute. 
Shyamaghan Chowdhury is no sissy. I haven't come here 
lo watch a show. I have given a piece of my mind to 
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Padma. Knowingly, I have renounced my party, the moss- 
covered building of the party, and its flower-garden of 
sorts. And the old gardener Baraju, who is still limping, 
and: would proudly show you the spot where the bullet 
had hit him. As also that photo in the hall, carrying the 
grand moustachioed image of Deshabhakta. Besides 1 
have been sitting here by the side of Sanatan Mohanty. 
But .. but ... yes, we have to finish off Ganapati Dalai 
too. Very well. I will tell you how. But please wait.. 

However he could not tell them how, after having 
cleared his throat more than once. Worse, he came out 
with a laughable proposal. Which was greeted by sharp 
and derisive voices of dissent from all around him. The 
face of Dharani Mohapatra was a picture of despair. As 
if all his plans had collapsed, and this meeting had gone 
to waste. 

For Shyamaghan Babu had proposed that Ganapati 
Dalai may also be invited to join the new party! 

Shyamaghan Babu flushed red. Suffused with rage .. 
What is wrong about what I said? If I can join the party, 
why not Gania? Leave aside Sanatan Mohanty, or any 
other person. I myself, am joining the new party. Wouldn't 
that convince Gania? What is there to laugh at? 

What do they take me for? 

Shyamaghan Babu felt like quitting instantly. He 
couldn't bear the insult. He should make them realize 
that his integrity was no less than that of Ganapati Dalai. 

Is that so? He recalled the rough-hewn face with its 
snub nose, and the free-flowing laughter .. What do you 
say? Leave the party, as otherwise I can’t remain a min- 
ister? Wonderful! You have left it, is it? But why? What 
happened to you? Were you thinking of Bhabhi when you 
had raised the flag? (Guffaws of toothy laughter) Never 
mind. Now let me find somebody else. Someone who will 
tell me stories about the colour of the flag. And regale 
me with the history of freedom movements in France, 
Ireland, and Russia. Someone who will join me for fishing 
on the river-bank, and munching hot grams on the lawns. 
One who would make me look at the scarlet sun, in some 
awe and reverence. And clap his hands when I break into 
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a patriotic song in a voice that sounds like braying. But, 
tell me, why are you leaving? Just to become a minister? 

Shyamaghan Babu cut him short. Angrily .. Gania, you 
are a fool! Like Padma. Or that gardener Baraju. 

Gania! You were not born yesterday. Don’t you realize; 
that you can’t do politics by holding on to the flag, and 
laughing and crying and dancing around it? You are not 
a child, Gania, but a leader! You are a leader!! 

Gania, are you a woman or what? Don’t you get the 
macho feelings ever? Don't you sometimes feel like tearing 
the flag Lo shreds? Shoot them down, the herds of sheep, 
that go by the name of voters? Trample on Sanatan 
Mohanty. and whistle over the delightful feat? 

No, it’s no use. You will not leave the party. You can't. 
Minister or no minister. A car to ride, or none. For you 
are the colour of the flag, in yourself. Planted in the 
original soil, wet and saline, with a smell that you keep 
inhaling, drawing upon that mad magic of the beginning, 
the intoxication, swaying to the cries of the victory to 
come .. drunk for ever with that single unwavering love, 
the pain and rapture of the one and only life given unto 

ou .. 
4 "Did you know it, gentlemen? Ganapati Dalai is a 
hundred per cent drunkard." 

Eh - who was that? Krushna Padhiari? . . Shyamaghan 
Babu came back with a start. 

"I can furnish the proof, if you want. I have seen it with 
my own eyes. Drinking toddy in the company of tribals.” 

It registered now. But Shyamaghan Babu was not per- 
turbed .. Huh! Give him toddy or whisky or beer, even 
poison - he can drink it all. His love is out of the world! 

"You can well imagine the consequences if it is proved 
that he was having a drinking party, and was running 
after the tribal girls. All his devotees will give him the 
slip. And land right on our lap, the inviting net of the 
United All-Welfare Party. The champion friend of the poor 
will be left gaping at the sky .. "—thus went on Krushna 
Padhiari. Chief of the League of the Suppressed People, 
haughty and jubilant. 
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Shyamaghan Babu kept listening and smiled to himself 
.. Ganapati Dalai will never look at the sky. He will still 
be stuck with that piece of earth, soaked in blood and 
sweat, and the smell, wet and saline .. all alone. He will 
look for me. 

Let. him, I can't help it. There is little I can do. 

Shyamaghan Babu remained silent and told himself 
that he could not do a thing about it .. The signal had 
been given, the action plan had been switched on. Not 
at my bidding or of any individual, but of the atomic age. 
There will be a sword in my hand, in due course, and a 
sceptre too. Shyamaghan Chowdhury will join the battle. 
And Sanatan Mohanty will be destroyed in due course. 
Then Shyamaghan Chowdhury will be the sole monarch 
of all he surveys. There is none else .. none else.. 

Rai Bahadur summed up the proceedings. "Well .. It is. 
decided that Sanatan Mohanty will quit the partly, con- 
sidering the precarious status of his Ministry. So will 
Shyamaghan Chowdhury. It is hoped that atleast ten 
members from among the followers of these two leaders 
will join the new party. That leaves- 

One : Sankhu Mohapatra. We will arrange to provide 
him with a mining lease. He will bring.seven heads with 
him. 

Two : Kahnai Bal, the Press man. His daughter’s mar- 
riage is round the corner. Cash gift of a few thousands 
will do for him. He should bring in three. 

Three : Arjun Samant, landowner. He will be made a 
minister, and should rope in five. 

Four : Ganapati. Dalai, avowed champion of the poor, 
the tribals and peasants. Kaput. That will give us eight, 
in the least. 

Five : Kumudini Devi .. 

Shyamaghan Babu had no patience to hear the rest .. 
Couldnt he do away with this one—two—three business, 
and end it all? Padma would be waiting for me. I have 
hurt her this morning. I shall make her smile when I go 
back .. with fond gestures of love. 

But the crux of the matter had still to be dealt with. 
Who will adorn the respective portfolios in the new 
Ministry? Again the one - two - three syndrome, thanks 
to Rai Bahadur. Indeed, how smoothly did he piece them 
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together, in his persuasive manner, to form such a beauti- 
ful garland, as though he had found the appropriate place 
for each .. as‘ desired by God, the master of Leela! And 
soon his suave tone slided on to announce, "Shyamaghan 
Chowdhury, student leader and youth leader - Education 
and Culture .." | 

Shyamaghan Babu felt a certain tremor. Of getting off 
the ground, up and above. The moment of reckoning, on 
which he must leave his impress, never mind the conse- 
quences. 

So he spoke out. "No. Let me have the portfolio of 
Ganapati Dalai. I can make it, I am sure.” He imagined 
that the warmth of Gania, of his rough and lovable hide, 
would still be there in the pen used by him, and the 
chair on which he sat. 

They could not ignore the ineffable charm exuded by 
his eyes when he made the plea. It was decided that 
Shyamaghan Chowdhury will occupy the seat vacated by 
Ganapati Dalai. 


Padma Devi was waiting for him. Shyamaghan Babu 
‘returned with a smile on his lips. A smile he had nur- 
lured and sustained with great care, all the way home. 
One does not know if it would have survived when it 
came in contact with the expression of her eyes, which, 
by rights, should have been a mix of heat and cold ins 
difference. But Shyamaghan Babu was happy to notice 
that her face, heavy as it might be, was on the verge of 
an outburst of colour. A certain glow, to be exact. The 
lady was waiting to respond, he thought, to his words of 
love and atonement. So he broadened his smile, held her 
hands in his, and said, "You are angry with me - no? 1 
am sorry. I was in the wrong.” 

Padma Devi reversed: the position of his hands. play- 
fully. She did not say anything, but her i{remulouSs lips 
provoked Shyamaghan Babu to go ahead and speak iE 
out. And so he said, "I had been to a political meeting. 
There is a piece of good news for you.” 
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Padma Devi raced past him. Stopped him with a soft 
and clever smile, and said "I know it.” 

"You know it? What do you know?" He was stupefied 
for a moment. 

"I know that my husband is the Hon'ble Minister Sri 
Sri Sri .." 

Shyamaghan Babu hugged Padma Devi, being over- 
whelmed with joy and wonder. Furthermore, he sought 
lo carry her round and round. It seemed as though he 
had gone back to the exuberance of his youth, ten years 
past. And then he placed her before him, and told the 
story, without pause. 

"What happened, you know? Sanatan Mohanty was 
playing a game. He conspired with the Opposition, know- 
ing that he was going to be ousted. With Dharani 
Mohapatra, that is. So when I came to meet Dharani 
Mohapatra, the fellow was already there. Leaders of some 
other small groups had also come. I found that there was 
no other option. One had to take-the plunge, for the good 
of the country. Let Sanatan Mohanty be there; it could 
not be helped. He was smoking at his pipe all the time, 
and was hardly speaking to me. Anyway I have renounced 
the party. Finally and irrevocably. They did the same. 
And the new party we formed was named as the United 
All-Welfare Party. That shiny three-storied yellow building 
on the Naripur Road - you would remember it - that is 
the headquarters of the All-Welfare Party, the venue ‘of 
our meeting. Anyway I have left the party. So have others. 
And many others will do so, as we can. see. The matter 
ends there. We are now in a majority. We have to shoulder 
the responsibility. It was decided that .Sanatan Mohanty 
will again be the Chief Minister .. let‘ him be .. his-.days 
are numbered. Dharani Mohapatra will be in charge of 
the Home Dept. And I .. 1 decided that I will take over 
from Ganapati Dalai, Dept. of Rural and Tribal Wellare .." 

He had not noticed for quite some time that Padma 
Devi was standing still and speechless, and her eyes were 
brimming with tears. 

Shyamaghan Babu felt hurt, as he stared at her. 

Shyamaghan Babu {elt foolish, as he kept staring at her. 

. Why does she cry, silly girl? She knew it all, .she 
said - didn’t she? 


Guilty 


Doron Sachindra Narayan Tripathi removed his 
glasses set in a thick frame, and placed them on 
the table. Then he joined his fingers in an arch, and 
closed his eyes for a while. Evident detachment, for all 
to see. He had clearly told the other two members of the 
enquiry Commission, today, that he was unable to take 
an active part in the current proceedings. For, the ac- 
cused Banbehari Das was his classmate. 

It was surprising that he could not recall having seen 
him before. Not in the least. But records showed and 
they were irrefutable—Place of Birth : Mukundpur, 
Education : Matriculation, Mukundpur High School, 1940 
. Maybe we were playing football together. I was not 
much of a sportsman, but still .. Or maybe I was making 
him understand the words of literature. Quite a few stu- 
dents were coming to me for helping them with literature. 
Who could vouch for the fact that he was not one of 
them? 

No proof was called for. If there was the faintest doubt 
that he was close to me at one time, and I could hear 
the faraway echo of a voice that it might be so, then it 
was my duty to withdraw myself. The scales of justice 
might get disturbed, unknowingly .. Doctor Tripathi kept 
sitting, with his head bowed, and in a grave and solemn 
manner. He could however hear the questions put to the 
accused Banbehari Das by other members of the Com- 
mission, and his sharp and measured responses. Was it 
a familiar voice ? No, he could not recall it. 

.. Was the fellow really guilty or not guilty? 

My classmate, has studied in the same school, and the 
same class, has passed Matriculation in the same year. 
Could he have done such a mean thing? Embezzelled 
such a large sum from the Flood Relief Fund? Not im- 
possible. One of the two brothers could turn out to be a 
saint, while the other was a thief. Nothing could be ruled 
out. Doctor Tripathi shook his head, vaguely though, by 
way of passing an adverse comment on the strange ways 
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of the world. But he was still reluctant to look straight 
at Banbehari Das. 

Was it not enough to have seen him once? Would it 
be proper to keep looking at him, authority-wise from a 
pedestal? 

That apart, suppose he looks back at me? It would 
signal me, in a moment, to go down the memory lane— 
Do you remember it? Bhajana'’s joint behind the school 
building, big size samosa selling at two paise each? And 
by its side the baras, sold by the mother-of-Madana? 
Remember the dark-stained teeth of our Maths teacher, 
and the way he came down, roaring, on us? And that 
river-bank? That ant-hill? Then he would smile, a bit, on 
the sly. I would smile back. Memories .. sentiment .. 
weakness. Oh no! I won't take to that slippery path. I 
have withdrawn myself. 

So instead of smiling at Banbehari Das, he smiled at 
the Chairman. To say—carry on please, get going. 1 am 
enjoying it all. I am a third person. 

The Chairman thought Dr. Tripathi was enjoying his 
superb cross-examination. So he released the next salvo 
with renewed enthusiasm— 

"You distributed the sweets among the children. Fine. 
But who were those children? Whose?" 

"I can't tell you that. I only know they were not mine.” 

The other member of the commission burst out laugh- 
ing. And asked light-heartedly. 

"How many children have you?” 

"Eight of them, Sir.” 

Eight children! My goodness! Doctor Tripathi, blessed 
with a. small family could not overcome the curiosity of 
having another look at his old class-mate burdened by 
So many children. 

But he felt ill at ease after having seen him. 

It seemed to him that this man had brought eight of 
them to the world in eight measured moves. Like the 
demon-king. Or the leader of a herd of elephants. All the 
ups and downs in his strong profile were making it be 
kmown that he was the father of eight children; and it 
rested on him to will the future entrants .. Yes, he was 
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an elephant. Could a smaller version of this person be 
playing with me at one time? Talking to me? Eating 
samosas with me? He imagined that Banbehari Das was 
sitting with him, side-by-side, in a class-room of the past. 
With his calm and confident hulk planted on the bench, 
Sachi Tripathi was scared to get closer to him, but could 
not also tear himself away. Dash it! No such boy was 
studying with him. The records were wrong! Entirely 
wrong! 

He was shaken by a powerful surge of memory. Rather 
unnerving. But he could not figure out why. 

Doctor Tripathi took hold of himself. Tied the red tape 
of the Enquiry file lying before him, to re-kindle, as it 
were, the importance of the present moment in his life. 
I have travelled far, he mused. A long way from 
Mukundpur High School, and I have walked it all on my 
own two legs, moving up and up. Quite a few friends 
have fallen by the roadside. Had met someone the other 
day, he has opened a grocery shop. He was doing better 
than me in Sanskrit—the fellow was mugging it up! 
mugged all the way! Well, some have also turned out to 
be lawyers, doctors, and executives. But none of them 
have earned a reputation like mine. Sachi Tripathi was 
not only a Professor with a doctorate from Cambridge, 
and a leading figure in the field of education and culture; 
he had a big reputation. The Governor had selected him 
personally as a member of the Enquiry Commission. 

What a gulf between Doctor Sachindra Narayan 
Tripathi, and some classmate of his from Mukundpur 
High School, father of eight children! The poor fellow 
stands before me now as an accused. Any other person 
in this situation would have flexed his muscles. Or 
yielded, maybe, to the weakness of sentiment. But 1 
said,—Thanks, I may please be excused. I shall remain 
silent. 

May God help him! 

Then he began thinking of other things. Why do we 
have these floods? And cyclones? Tragedy gets diminished 
when it is collective. It does no more than reduce the 
population. And charity suffers too, for it prompts the 
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raising of collective funds. The individual man is sub- 
merged, well and true. 

But there are some who surface from under the great 
deluge, and eat up the funds. Slow and steady. They 
perch their calm and confident hulk on the dry earth, 
and consume them. Counting the score, as they go. The 
same as they produce their children. Look! I am not 
thinking of Banbehari Das. I don’t know if he is guilty 
or not, and I don't care. Doctor Tripathi tried to steer his 
thoughts away, but failed. 

.. They stand on their own grounds and see the fun, 
when houses, roads, markets and all go under water. Like 
gods. They jump into the water to rescue a drowning 
man, and laugh at the sight of his inert and ignominous 
face. There was a flood once in Mukundpur, I remember. 
Our house was flooded, and the surrounding lands were 
under water. The town will be swept away, they said. But 
there were a few who came out in all sorts of boats, and 
were singing merrily. Daddy said the bastards were get- 
ting out ‘of hand, and were going to perish. But they did 
not die; they never will. Die-hards all. 

Doctor Tripathi felt like going out .. It is getting a little 
too warm over here. And then, how long can I sit silently? 

That apart .. won't he be looking at me? 

Maybe I don’t know him, but doesn’t he know me? 

He must be knowing me, and has been looking at me. 
Trying to work it out. How the boy who was studying 
with him in Mukundpur, the same Sachi Tripathi, has 
reached so high. See how he’s pressing his lips. Holds 
his pen. Brings his hands together, places them under 
the chin, and moves them up and down. The very same 
Sachi Tripathi - Never mind. Let him see it all. That does 
not mean I will get away Irom here. My past is blameless. 
Like a pin. Not for nothing, 1 am seated on this chair, 
and he appears as an accused before me. Barely moving 
his lips. 

No, he is not merely moving his lips. He is giving 
straight answers to the questions asked of him. But he's 
still the accused—isn'’t he? 
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Doctor Tripathi decided to remain seated. And listen 
intently to the cross-examination. 

.. But the cross-examination was nearly over by then. 
‘There were a few minutes to go before the lunch-break. 
The Chairman had decided that he would examine the 
second .accused after the break. So he found asking him 
a few final questions, including the ones he had asked 
earlier, so he could clinch the issues. The tenor of the 
questions and answers, and the feelings they evoked in 
Dr. Tripathi, was as follows : hl 

"So you are trying to tell us that the Govt, the 
municipality or any such institution had not appointed 
you as treasurer of the funds, and you had appointed 
yourself to the post?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

{No one appoints them. They stand up on their own. 
Like a wall over the flood-waters.) 

"Because you considered yourself as the fittest?” 

"Yes, sir. In the given circumstances.” 

(In the given circumstances. That is, when’ one fell flat 
on his face in the middle of a show .. when naughty boys 
wrote "Donkey" on my back .. when the Maths teacher 
got me wrong and pounced on me .. when I came wearing 
my sweater on the wrong side .. when my pants got un- 
buttoned! 

No, I am talking about myself. I do not recall anything, 
but it happens this way, I know). 

"You live in Mukundpur. But you left all your work, 
and rushed to the place, when you heard about the flood, 
to do a bit of social work—no?" 

"Yes sir. I felt a powerful urge to come over here. To 
rescue the flood-stricken people." 

(They get around everywhere—didn’t you know that? 
When my father was transferred from Mukundpur, and 1 
came here to join a college, they were also there in a new 

arb. 1 
They were waiting to do the rescue-act! When you stut’ 
tered in the company of girls .. when they pulled you 
this way and than, and you lost your wits ...- when you 
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couldn’t respond to a sarcastic and obscene comment, 
but you got red in the face, and your mouth went dry .. 

Rescue, my foot! Did you not look at their face, when 
they did it to you? That superior smile .. as if they were 
some magnanimous lions helping out the poor studious 
mouse! 

"Your efforts were indeed laudable. You could collect 
quite a large sum within a very short time. But you did 
not think it necessary to keep accounts—no ?"” 

"That’s right. For that would have been a waste of time. 
My work would have suffered." 

(Does not the Chairman know that they are un- 
mitigated dolts? And they don’t know a thing about 
accounts?) 

"So do we have to assume that the accounts of Income 
and Expenditure that you have submitted to the Com- 
mission, now, is a pure fabrication of your mind?” 

"No sir. I have got a sharp memory. I remember every- 
thing. Haven't forgotten a thing, worth remembering, from 
the beginning of my life.—the arithmetics, as also the 
men and events." | 

(Has the fellow gone mad or what? The lady protests 
too much. What does he remember? Does he remember 
me? Lies, all lies.) 

Doctor Tripathi’s hands slided forward, and his eyes 
were propelled towards the gaze of Banbehari Das. 
Propelled and hit by a blinding explosion of light. 

He could not manage the direct confrontation between 
the past and the present; but the complete identity of 
Banbehari Das was revealed to him in the white heat of 
the flash, unbearable as it might be. The masterful man 
who had been trying to emerge from thé shunned depths 
of his memory, stood before him now, and asked—Don'’t 
you know me? 

.. Yes, I know. You were sauntering on a certain wet 
evening in Mukundpur wearing a dhoti-kurta, when I clad 
in a pair of knickers, was sitting all by myself on the 
edge of a pond, at the back of our house, throwing peb- 
bles at the water. You saw me, and your eyes, these eyes 
with their fiery glow, could see through the sufferings of 
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my soul. Yes, you were the silent older boy in our class. 
You were older than me, and helped me to sharpen my 
pencil. You called me then, and I could not resist coming 
to you. You asked me about my troubles, and I told you 
everything. Every little thing. The secret discoveries of a 
fourteen-year old body, the panic and the guilt, the entire 
works, incredibly stupid as it was. You explained the facts 
of life by way of elderly advice. You saved me. 


None but you. The same profile, the same piercing 
looks. 


I have got you, at long last. 

There were some others who came after you. From 
school to college, to the teaching faculty. They have 
caught me napping at every turn in my road to power 
and scholarship, and have patted me on the back. As 
if I am a poor lambkin, showing off in the garb of a 
wolf. 

They are your descendants. But you came first. The 
first and foremost .. the original. I have got you at last! 

He was elated, as never before, even as he suffered the 
pains of the revelation. 

.. Meanwhile the Chairman had concluded the proceed- 
ing and had asked Banbehari Das to leave. The chamber 
was left only with the three members of the Commission, 
including the Chairman, and the peon in attendance. The 
papers were being filed and arranged. 

The Chairman heaved a deep sigh, by way of calling 
it a. day, and said, "Strange! An extraordinary character! 
We have yet to decide if he has embezzelled the funds, 
but surely he is fit to be a leader.” 

Then Dr. Tripathi gave in to a bout of. loud laughter. 
A laughter of unbounded scorn. 

The Chairman looked at him, in surprise. And the other 
members asked him with a sly smile "So you know him 
well, do you?” 

Dr. Tripathi controlled his mirth, shook his head and 
hands in a gesture of disclaimer, and said “No, no, I don't 
know a thing. He was of course my classmate at one 
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time, but I don't remember anything about ‘him. You may 
decide whatever, by the weight of evidence. I have nothing 
to say”. 

Dr. Tripathi was left with no doubt that they had un- 
derstood him. Banbehari Das was going to die. That is, 
he would face a criminal prosecution, and then go to jail. 

Will he ever return, once he goes to jail? 


Rosogollah 


RJUN Das took his seat at a place exposed to the 

sun. He could well have sat in the cool of the 
shades, but that would have brought him close to a cer- 
tain heavily-built gentleman. He did not find it necessary. 
Wife Sumitra had found a seat right opposite him. Fine. 
Then he dismissed the trivialities of the present moment, 
and recalled his mission, as he surveyed his co-pas- 
sengers and the movement of people on the platform, And 
articulated the word "Rosogollah!". In the slow deliberate 
whisper of a monologue. 

Numerous globules of sweat were glistening on his face. 
Tufts of dusty hair were hanging loose on all sides. The 
dark beady eyes looked like purposeful holes. Like two 
holes in the sunscape meant to squeeze out the deadly 
fire—at a moment of his choosing—which could destroy 
the earth. Whereas his full lips lay open in a pout, like 
the mouth of a jar about to pour out some heavenly liquid 
or, maybe, to suck it in. 

His wife Sumitra had never bothered to think if, be- 
tween the fire and the liquid, one would eventually score 
over the other. She knew that her husband was a revolu- 
tionary. And that she was fully acquainted with his inner 
personality, a thought she prided herself with, over and 
over again. 

She guessed her husband was asking for something, 
when she leaned out to catch the word uttered by him 
right now, and asked. 

"May I bring you some water?" 

"No." 

"Anything else you want?" 

"No." 

Sumitra Das ceased her efforts. It was no new ex- 
perience. The powerful personality of her husband was 
apt to express itself, she imagined, in odd and diverse 
ways. Thus he would cry out suddenly in the middle of 
the night—Where’s my horse?’ And sometimes he would 
mumble in an unheard-of foreign language, just as he 
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would roar with laughter for no apparent reason. The 
revolutionary was a pure wonder of the world! 

Sumitra Das brought out the knitting material from 
her handbag, and started knitting a sweater, in silence. 

The image of rosogollah unfolded itself in the mind of 
Arjun Das. The word had slipped out of his mouth, in a 
burst of ecstasy, to note the jourmey’s beginning (no one 
would ever know what it meant!). But it was time now, 
he thought, to have a close and loving look at the thing 
in the recesses of his mind, to let the rounded object roll 
merrily over his consciousness .. Oh no! it might explode 
if it rolled that way! From Sealdah to Darjeeling .. from 
Darjeeling to— . A long time to go. Needn't get impatient. 

Sumitra Das went on plying her knitting needles. Fast 
and. furious. The two sharp objects got engaged in mo- 
tions of cut, thrust, and parry, as if it was a sword-play. 
Rubbing against each other, occasionally, with a sound 
that set your teeth on edge: Sumitra Das got herself to- 
tally involved. No time to look anywhere else. These were 
rare moments of leisure. The third sweater of the year 
must be knitted before reaching Darjeeling. Arjun Babu 
wanted it. And the party too. 

A summer midday at Calcutta. The Darjeeling Express 
was letting off steam at the Sealdah station, ready to 
leave. 

The aforesaid gentleman of large proportions had un- 
buttoned the check-shirt over his chest. Allowing his body 
to perspire as it might, thanks to the slow-moving ways 
of the overhead fan. No signs, yet, of the train making a 
move. There was much, indeed, to harass a gentleman. 
But it seemed he was hardly bothered. After all, the train 
was bound for Darjeeling, and so this body was sure to 
be in Darjeeling, sooner or latter, when the mind would 
get among the mountains and pine-scented breeze .. and 
do nothing .. but nothing .. and so you may better sit 
back and relax. Calcutta exists no more; Darjeeling does. 

A thin old man was dozing on the opposite berth. He 
had perhaps been told that it was necessary to go to 
Darjeeling to prolong the dozing spells, and get closer to 
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the breeze that blew from the other world. Nearing the 
end, was he? 

Two teenagers were .seated in the berth of Sumitra Das, 
and were laughing away, with barely a word or two in 
the intervals. Calcutta was no different from Darjeeling, 
in so far as they were concerned. This was one kind of 
fish, and that was another. The heat,—so what ? It was 
time for the popcorn to sparkle and dance! Of course 
they darted furtive glaces around them from time to time. 
So one wondered if they had first class tickets on them, 
and were not anxious to stage a get-away at the oppor- 
tune moment. 

Sumitra Das was lost in her knitting. 

Arjun Das was lost in his thoughts of the rosogollah. 

It was at this point of time, just as the train was about 
to move, that a young couple boarded the train, with a 
child in their arms, and many things besides, for the 
sake of the child. Such as packets of biscuit, a tin of 
Glaxo, Baby food, thermoflask, rocking horse, mini-com- 
mode, and bunches of bananas and oranges held in their 
hands. The oranges were in Papa’s hands, and so one of 
them rolled off and touched the feet of Sumitra Das, when 
he ‘could not manage the additional exercise of paying off 
the porter. And when Mama tried to put the child down, 
the loose end of her sari, scented as it was, brushed past 
the nose of the large-sized gentleman. They saw it all. 
Heard it. Smelt it too. But it did not cause any ripples 
in their consciousness. For, the newcomers were the typi- 
cal holidaying kind, setting off to do the Darjeeling. 
Newly-married. New parenthood. So what was new? And 
middle-class. Only Sumitra Das tried to be more precise 
in her placement and decided that bourgeoise as they 
were, they were not in the upper tier, but the middle. 

The train moved. Stopped for a while, possibly because 
somebody had pulled the alarm-chain, but moved again. 
the child's Papa sat between Arjun Das and the large- 
sized gentleman. While Mama placed herself between the 
two teenager friends and Sumitra Das. The child sat on 
Mama'’s lap, but slipped away in a moment to toddle 
along, aimlessly. 
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Arjun Das could feel the mounting tension within him, 
as the train gathered speed. The mind failed to respond 
to his counsel of patience .. Need there be so many mile- 
stones, and all this waiting-in-the wings in following an 
ideal? Much rather these telegraph poles rushing past, 
for dear life, with quick salutes to the moving train. The 
implacable. Time runs fast and true. And then the 
Revolution. The ripe fruit of capitalism must fall off. Yes, 
but will Arjun Das be around at that hour? How long am 
I going to last, really? Three jail-terms behind me, and I 
don’t know how many more to come. Then you have the 
police bullets; you can never trust them. No, I cannot 
afford to wait. Have to fling this one rosogollah, and then 
breathe in peace. So I can assure myself that I am not 
a mere windbag. I have not been born on this earth, only 
to hold a flag in my hands and shout slogans. I am the 
verb transitive. Ha - ha ! Prof. Bose, calling himself coun- 
sellor to Bhupen da’ will bang his pretty head against 
the wall, and howl ! Know what he said the other day in 
our meeting? That in the present perspective of contradic- 
tory formulations in the fields of organised industry, and 
agriculture, blah blah .. why didn’t you come out with 
the truth, my dear pundit, and say that you were scared? 
.. A crooked smile hovered on the lips of Arjun Das. 

He looked ahead, absent-mindedly, in a pause between 
his thoughts. And noticed a very small roly-poly presence 
near him. It was not too clear if it was standing or sitting, 
but it was swinging for sure. He was not amused. - Nor 
did it irritate him. He brushed it aside by the thought 
that this country was never short of acts of sheer incon- 
sequence. 

The Revolution has not arrived, he continued. So it has 
to be summoned forth. And the likes of Prof. Bose, the 
intellectual animals, have to be ousted from the party. I 
have seen the other day, believe me—It was evening, and 
Prof. Bose was playing a lonely flute on the balcony of 
his house! And gazing at the moon on a blue sky! Now, 
could there be another full-blooded bourgeoise like him? 
But you can’t do a thing. Bhupen Da’ trusts him no end. 
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Very well. Now let them see what Arjun Das is capable 
of doing. And realize that Revolution plays no gentle flute 
under the Kadamba tree. But sounds the clarion call of 
hate .. and violence . 

Kill the class enemies. Remember that power issues 
out of .. 

Kill them ! Kill ! Not only Prof. Bose but even Bhupen 
Da’, if it comes to that, and all other leaders, so- called .. 

Kill ! Destroy! 

Break it! Smash it! 

The thoughts of Arjun Das got stuck in that groove. 
Possibly because the writings on the walls of suburban 
Calcutta greeted him through the open window, as the 
train passed them by. Slogans in thick black paint. They 
were his own signatures, it seemed, tuning in with his 
thoughts, straightening them out for positive action, and 
issuing clear commands— 

Kill! Destroy! 

"Well sir, do you mind closing the window?", asked the 
large-sized gentleman, stifling a yawn, as if he was com- 
pelled to do this bit of a social work. 

Arjun Das did not close the window. Said, "I am sorry, 
I want it to remain open" .. Impossible! Why should I 
close it? Because of the sun? Because it hurts their 
tender flesh? Deny myself the sight of the toiling masses, 
and keep looking at these .. these .. decrepit pleasure- 
seekers! I am not one of them, thank you, going to 
Darjeeling to cool my hide! Huh! 

Then he looked at his fellow-passengers one by one. 
In a bid to notice them, for the first time, as separate 
individuals. 

.. The stout young fellow sitting by my side, terrylene 
shirt and pants, about thirty years old. Could be working 
for a company. Flabby face. You can depend on him to 
babble when caught in a gherao. Next to him a giant 
bulk, khaki pants, half-sleeve check shirt, and a hairy 
chest, One should not kill these people. Better persuade 
them to join the party, and push them forward, if need 
be, to take the police bullets. Who’s that one by his side? 
Some oldie. Useless! Two school boys are chattering away 
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on the opposite berth. Bhupen Da’ is out of his mind! 
Keeps the below-eighteen chaps out of trouble. Never 
mind. A young woman sitting next to Sumitra, wife of 
the terylene babu, I suppose. Puppet, bourgeoise playmate. 
Meant for pleasures of the bed. Beautiful slave, with loads 
of anti-social poison under her pink-white skin. And the 
cute pinky calf on her lap,-just like her Mama .. 

What ! Is the kid sitling on Sumitra's lap? 

In point of fact the child was not sitting on anybody's 
lap. She had been forced to sit in the little space between 
her mother and Sumitra Das. So the supple body could 
not but slide from one to the other. At the above moment 
she had slided a little too far towards Sumitra Das, and 
a bare little thigh was lying across her. 

Anyway Sumitra Das was disturbed to notice the frown 
on the face of her husband. And offered the plea inwardly, 
that. it was not her fault, no, it was not .. 

.. What could I do? Did I ask her to come? Refuses to 
sit still for a moment, right from the time the train 
started. First, she pulled at my strands of wool. I said, 
no. Her mother raised her hand, and said ‘T'll spank yout’, 
and then gave her a biscuit. Couldn't she have punished 
her some? Then the little fellow went to her Papa. Papa 
tickled her, and she giggled. Giggled right near you. Wait, 
there is more to come. You know what? Quite a bit of 
saliva trickled from her mouth when she was playing with 
her ‘Papa. And a drop, thickened by biscuit, fell right on 
* your pants! I had meant to tell you, but you were so 
immersed in your thoughts that I felt it would be wrong 
to wake you up. Of course when you notice the stain .. 

Sumitra Das gave a sly smile .. Now, what will you 
take il for, when you notice the stain? ‘Thal something 
had dropped from the train-top? Or a birdie had silently 
committed the act, before you boarded the train? 

She did not allow her low-brow amusement to go any 
further, and resumed recounting the sequence of events .. 
And then the child—they called her "Mou", hybridized 
from "Madhu", I suppose, but what else would you expect 
from a family of this class?—sat on ‘the wooden horse. 
Went on rocking, using ils ears as reins. So violently, 
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that her head dashed against the horse’s head. Any other 
child would have cried out in pain. but this one barely 
stretched out her lips, like she did not approve of it. And 
burst out laughing, when her Mama stroked her head 
and whispered a word or two of endearment. But Mama 
did not allow her now to get away. Made her sit between 
us, forcibly. But would she ever stay put? At the time 
you looked at her, the brat had placed a leg right over 
me. So what could I possibly do? Look! she has again 
moved olf, and is pulling the tail of the horse. Brat .. a 
real little brat — that’s what she is! 

Sumitra Das! Enough of ‘your plea in defence! How 
come you were so taken in by the activities of Mou, that 
you noted all these details? Didn't you have anything bet- 
ter to do? 

Listen! Would she ever leave me alone? She would pull 
al the wool, when I start knitting. And I can well imagine 
how she will grab and tear the pages, if and when I begin 
io read a book. You would know it if she were near you! 

But Arjun Das had removed himself, for a long .time 
now, from the trivialities of the past few moments and 
his surroundings. Had forgotten about the conjunction of 
Sumitra and the child, as one of those odd accidents. 
Now he was looking intently at the lands and peoples of 
India exposed to the all-pervading sun, determined to 
keep the window open and do as he liked, and.was trying 
to resume the threads of his thoughts. 

.. I will fling the rosogollah. The enemy shall die. I don’t 
know him nor does he know me. But he is my enemy, 
for his name is Prabodh Pal. A bigwig in the other party. 
Has a mighty hold in the upcountry. Even Bhupen Da’ 
swears under his breath al the mention of his name. But 
they are all cowards. Nobody has the guts to say in SO 
many words that— 

Never mind, I will do what I have to. 

I will die if I am caught. Nothing will happen to 
anybody else. Have taken my oath in blood, that I will 
never divulge the name of any other person. 

‘The sun shone on some ugly and skeletal things too. 
It appeared to Arjun Das that they were asking him to 
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join in. And were telling him—"Where are you going to 
be and with whom, may we know, when you are dead? 
Won't you be ghost-hopping from wall to wall in the scor- 
ching sun?".. Rubbish! I won't be caught. It was different 
when I was a boy. Once I had torn up Dad’s check-book 
in a fit of anger. Knowingly, and at a time when he was 
bound to see it and thrash me. And then there was that 
incident over the milk kept for my younger brother. I 
could have quietly poured some ink into it and got away. 
But I waited for Mummy to come and see it. Ah! The 
beating I had got that day, the terrible bruises and bleed- 
ing, and what have you! Same when I grew up. Even 
before joining the party, in the days when I had helped 
in burning trams, throwing stones, etc. I would keep wait- 
ing till the end, daring the damned police to come and 
do their worst. I could escape if 1 wanted to and did not 
have to do any hard labour in jail. But I did not want 
it. There’s hardly any fun in violence, if it doesn’t get 
back at you! I have seen those bull fights of Spain in my 
mind's eye—how I plunged my knife into the bull's hide, 
the blood spurting out, and then the bull charged me 
with its horns and pierced my chest. Ah!! Of course I am 
now a leading member of my party. Bhupen Da’ has told 
us a number of times, has dinned into our ears— Remem- 
ber, the party needs you; so you have to keep yourself 
alive. The party will suffer, the Revolution will get delayed, 
even if one dies from among the many in our ranks. But 
what does Bhupen Da’ know about me? He may be fond 
of his dear life. I am not. 

Will he weep for me, if 1 did?.. 

Mou had returned by now to her side. Sumitra Das 
had caught hold of her hand in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, and went on addressing her husband inwardly, — 
I have obeyed you. Have obeyed the party. I know that 
we shouldn't have any child for at least ten more years, 
for so long as foundations are not laid for the Revolution. 
All the little dresses I stitch will go to the party workers, 
for their children to wear. But suppose there is a slip, 
and a child like Mou is born, would you still refuse to 
be a father? And expel me from the party? 
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.. Who will weep for me, anyway? Will Sumitra?—Arjun 
Das cursed himself when such thoughts came to his 
mind. Shame on me! I have committed myself to the 
downtrodded classes. There is no place in my world for 
bourgeoise sentiments, for indulging in the luxury of 
tears. None. None whatsoever! So I will not flinch from 
my resolve. I will throw the bomb at Prabodh Pal, as 
scheduled. No bomb that one, but rosogollah! Rosogollah!! 

The train had moved quite some way by this time. Had 
stopped for a while due to chain-pulling before it reached 
Dakshineswar. Now it was rushing on to make up for the 
loss, towards Burdwan, and the afternoon. 

The two school boys had got tired of laughing and chat- 
tering, and had started doodling human heads on their 
Note Books. The large-sized gentleman and Mou's father 
had finished talking about Darjeeling, and were now on 
the subject of Coca-Cola. The former declared that he 
had given up the ‘foreign’ drink, when they raised the 
price. The other assured him smilingly, that the strike at 
the Coca-Cola factory had been called off, and so you 
could get it now at the Burdwan station for fifty paise. 
Mou's mother was debating in her mind on whether she 
should go now to the bathroom, and get refreshed. The 
old man was sleeping. 

It was all din and bustle, inside the train and outside, 
as soon as it reached Bwedwan. Mou's father got down 
with Mou in his arms to buy Coca-Cola. Mou’s mother 
went to the bathroom. The two school boys beat a hasty 
retreat. The large-sized gentleman stood up to exercise 
his limbs, and burst into a traditional devotional song 
known as "Ram Prasadi". 

Arjun Das did not like it. The self-centred activities of 
these common people are such impertinence!—he told 
himself. Arjun Das could well have spent his time on 
these trivial chores of life, and thought it was not long 
enough. But he had taken upon himself the burden of 
History. Not many would understand it. His unflinching 
devotion to the Cause—the Party, the country, and the 
Revolution. And so he was quiet and silent. Alone .. But 
why does Sumitra look at me like that? How does it mat- 
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ter to her, whatever I do or choose not to do? I haven't 
told her anything about my plans, nor to anybody else. 
So what is troubling her? The concern of a wife, loyal 
and devoted, for her husband? Thanks, you may. relax .. 

But the wistful expression in her eyes could be ex- 
plained differently. An unhecly thought was creeping into 
her mind—Does it take long lo cause a mistake when 
you are lulled by the gentle cool breeze of Darjeeling? 

.. Devotion, is it? So why didn't you cling only to the 
party and remain a virgin? Who asked you to be my wife 
and follow me around? Arjun Das recalled their first en- 
counter .. She entered my living quarters about three 
years back, visibly nervous, and said—"Excuse me. I have 
seen you before. Have heard your praises. And have ac: 
cepted you as my guru." Looked like an unmarried girl, 
about twentyfive years old. Small blinking eyes on a gaunt 
face. No beauty for sure. I remembered to have seen her 
sometime in student processions. Why had she come?—I 
wondered. Suddenly it struck me that since she had come 
to me, I won't let her go. I must possess her. Why couldn't 
I do it, same as the others did? Wasn't Arjun Das a man 
too? So I asked her to come near me, and plied her with 
soothing words. And dragged her to my bed, hardly had 
I begun looking at her party papers. The woman has been: 
following me since. I have been compelled to marry her. 
Obliged to enter her body (with due precautions) once or 
twice a month, and have regretted it every time. Because 
I hate her. No, no, I don’t hate her, for she belongs to 
the party. That apart, she is my wife. But the point is, 
why should I be intimate with another person? Why?? 
Let this be known that no one can hold me. None could. 
My parents, brothers and sisters. Not even Bhupen Da’ 
can. So why talk about Sumitra, a mere wife! 

I shall leap from wall to wall, all alone, like a demented 
ghost, and light the fires of Revolution. Keep away from 
me—you have been warned ! 

Mou'’s father came back with the Coca-Cola man in 
tow. Offered the fifty-paisa wonder triumphantly to the 
large-sized gentleman. And to other fellow-passengers, 
available at the moment. 
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Arjun Das declined firmly. But he found that Sumitra 
was also doing the same. He mocked at her inwardly—So 
you are not feeling thirsty, because I don’t? Yet another 
instance of your devotion? 

There was a change in the scenario, as the train left 
Burdwan. Arjun Das was not inclined any more to look 
through the window. The mother of Mou, back from the 
bathroom, looked glowingly beautiful. And Mou got wild. 

Mou started dancing without prior notice. 

Forget the rhythm or the beat, she made good on the 
poses. All smiles, she arched her eyebrows, swayed her 
hips, and stamped her feet. Then seemingly embarassed, 
she rushed to Mama to bury her face in her lap. 

All eyes were on her. Mou’s mother repeated saying 
‘the show-off I, but she prompted her, nevertheless, to 
dance more and more. In the second phase, the dancing 
of Mou was greeted by whistling from the school boys, 
who were back in company after having hoodwinked the 
ticket-collector, and sounds of ‘Ta-dhin-ta’, ‘Ta-dhin-ta’ 
from the large-sized gentleman by way of beating the 
rhythm, while Mou’s mother rollicked with laughter. 
Joyously she told Sumitra Das—"I haven't taught her a 
thing, honestly. You may not believe me, but she learnt 
to walk only recently .. " However the way she bubbled 
over on watching her daughter dance seemed to suggest 
that the child had learnt to dance when she was in her 
mother's womb. And in this situation, the terylene sari 
slipped from her bosom, a little too often. 

Arjun Das could not avoid watching the activities of 
mother and daughter. He could not help it. The sun had 
lowered into the sky, and so there was nothing of par- 
ticular interest to see through the window. 

Dear daughter must have got tired by now, thought 
Mou'’s mother. So she began peeling an orange. But Mou 
snatched some pieces, rind and all, from her hands before 
she was half-way through. And she played a prank. 
Placed bits of rind in-the hands of everybody. Excepting 
two of them. The old man was sleeping. And Arjun Das 
was not smiling. 
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Sumitra Das could not contain herself any longer. 
Without giving it a thought she signalled to Mou, and 
said, "Go, give it to uncle over there!” 

Mou went near Arjun Dass .. Slowly, like she was afraid 
of him. But instead of rinds, she placed a piece of orange 
in his hands. The audience were taken aback. Sumitra 
Das looked longingly at her husband—You saw that, 
didn’t you? Now can you push her away? 

There was a sudden glow in the eyes of Arjun Das. 

Sumitra Das didn’t realise that his eyes had lit up in 
an entirely new impulse to aggression. Arjun Das wanted 
to tell her—Thanks, Sumitra! I won't merely have the girl, 
but the woman too, if I could, the tender and beautiful 
mother of the calf. Had I wished, I could have got a real 
woman like her, if you didn’t have to come into my life. 
And be father to a girl like this one. I could have made 
merry with them, maybe just for once, before wandering 
about in the scorching sun, and killing myself. For one 
month only, or one week, no - no - just for one night. 
My comrades could have understood it. Bhupen Da’ too. 
Passion leads to love, is it? Well, I am not that stupid. I 
could have smeared gulal on the moon's face, and 
brushed if off, could have made the dark little clouds 
dance over the snowy peak, and blown it away in an 
instant puff .. one night .. just for one night. Could have 
had my fill of the wretched ambrosia, and then thrown 
my stuff at Prabodh Pal. I could then have hopped from 
wall to wall in joyous abandon, and said - "I have got it! 
‘I have got it! Sucked it dry, the essence of your putrid 
decadent life.. 

The train rolled into the Shantiniketan Railway station 
and the shadows of ihe afternoon. The old man opened 
his eyes, and said, "Bless you!” by force of habit. 


A Wife and Her Lovelf(s) 


[rm couple had stood up in honour of the National 
anthem "Jana-gana-mana". No one would doubt 
when he saw them from the rear that they were any dif- 
ferent from other couples standing in the balcony of the 
auditorium. The bald patch on the husband’s head and 
the usptanding coiffure sported by the wife would seem 
to be commonplace sights for the balcony enclosure. The 
still and absorbed posture in which they remained on 
their feet was also what one would expect from the 
audience in the upper class. Not like those in the lower 
seats who scrambled towards the exit just as the show 
was over, with their backs to the National flag, so as to 
catch their trams and buses. 

But these two were different from each other in their 
distinction. Mr. Srikant Acharya was conscious of the fact 
that though he belonged to the affluent classes, he had 
never cheated on the Income-tax Department, had shed 
tears for the poor, and was always anxious to sacrifice 
his self-interest for the sake of the Motherland, that is, 
ready to comply with the wishes of the Prime Minister 
Indiraji. Mrs Munmun Acharya was, on the other hand, 
aware of her importance not merely as the wife, but as 
the eternal woman. She was Munmun when she was a 
girl; she was Munmun even now. She used, then, to-laugh 
at the slightest provocation, rolling on the floor as she 
laughed, and now she laughed, no less, in her moments 
of pleasure, putting up her legs against the sofa, with- 
her smallish face close to the kitten’s. She could very 
well come to a party clad in a heavy Kanjeevaram sari, 
matched with cheap Costume jewellery, and slippers 
worth a little over two rupees. And she could also surprise 
her husband with a spot of love-making, when he was 
deep in thought. 

So it could be noticed on closer scrutiny that while 
Srikant Babu was not merely absorbed, but was the very 
soul of dedication with his eyes closed, Mrs Munmun was 
not really absorbed, but such-like. Of a piece with the 
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flag fluttering in the breeze, and the rhythmic rise and 
fall of the tune. An witness to everyman in the 
auditorium, a friend too if she so wished .. how come the 
disc playing the song was so badly cracked, and no one 
had noticed it? 

There was a gentle smile on the lips of Mrs Munmun, 
when the song ceased, while Srikant Babu was only heav- 
ing a sigh. 

Generally, you are apt to overhear various comments 
on the merits of a movie, in the stretch -between the 
cinema hall and the streets, even as you jostle your way 
‘through the crowds. But the Acharya couple don't hear 
anything, nor do they offer anything for the hearing of 
others. Srikant Babu considers it as an uncivilised con- 
duct. Mrs Munmun does not find it to be an agreeable 
pursuit for an intelligent person in a situation that is 
hardly pleasant. 

Comments are exchanged only when they are seated 
in their own car, and it moves on. Like rolling a ball, 
idly, to each other. It carries no excitement. A picture, 
after all! 

But today, somehow or other, Srikant Babu said, 
"Wonderful!" after having sat in his car. Mrs. Munmun 
said nothing. And while getting on to the sofa, after reach- 
ing home, he said, "It's indeed beautiful, no? Hadn't seen 
such a first-rate tragedy for a long time" .. (Teasingly and 
in an undertone) "Did you cry?" Mrs Munmun was still 
silent. The gentle smile that had hovered on her lips at 
the lime of leaving the cinema hall had also disappeared. 

Srikant Babu had lighted a cigar of sheer satisfaction 
after finishing his dinner. He was playing around the 
thought, with each spiral of smoke, that he was sure to 
be appointed as President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in the coming conference. It was at this point of time 
that Mrs Munmun said, in a manner of speaking to her- 
self "I did not like the picture. The tragedy was uncalled 
for. As many as three lovers were made to die, to destroy 
themselves. But why? Couldn't they contain their Jove 
within themselves? Couldn't they live their lives by 
honouring the thought, like a holy prasad every morning 
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and evening? Is it a waste, this life of yours, just because 
you can't cling to the body of your lover at night? Shame!" 

Then she stormed out of the room. 

Srikant Babu kept staring at the passage of his wife. 
The constant reiteration of the word ‘love’ left a deep im- 
print on the soft core of his consciousness, and he sat 
up—Hey ! What was that? 

It was not as if they had not discussed love, in theoreti- 
cal terms, over a long conjugal life stretching from East 
to West. They had even argued about it, once in a while, 
when they were young. But this little outburst was a little 
too unexpected.. 

.. No - no - Munmun is always so unpredictable. Even 
Lord Brahma wouldn't know what she was going to do 
the next moment. She loves to shock you with a make- 
believe bolt from the blue. 

.. She loves me. | 

.. Why does the irrelevant question of Munmunmn'’s loving 
me come to my mind? Srikant Babu was perturbed. He 
thought that maybe the movie had induced such deep 
feelings in him (not written by a modern writer, I am 
sure) that he was unable to stand a slight difference of 
opinion. She was telling a lie, he imagined. But if she 
was honest about it, well—well, her love was really 
different! 

Good heavens! My thoughts have crossed ‘all ‘bounds! 
.. Stikant Babu, are you still a stranger to the fascinating 
character of your own wife? Or are you getting on in 
years? Better finish your anger in peace and go to bed. 
Nothing has changed, as you will see. On the other hand, 
she may well give you a merciless hug.. 

The round face of Srikant Babu regained its glow, like 
a moon released by the dark clouds. He lighted the cigar 
that had gone out, and puffed at it, at ease. The night 
is long enough. np need to hurry, he told himself. 

You couldn't praise it enough, the native intelligence. 
of Srikant Acharya, who was at one time a dealer in waste 
material, and was now the owner of several slums and 
textile mills. Mrs Munmun did hug him in due time, as 
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expected. And the flow inwards had not perhaps been so 
intense for months and years. 

The mini-story could have thus come to an end. The 
winged insect that had touched, by some mischance, the 
cup of luxury given to a rich couple, would have flown 
off. But it didn’t happen that way. For the day did not 
always end with the night; there was another day to fol- 
low. That apart, the simplicity of Srikant Babu was not 
commonplace; there was a regal quality to it. 

The kingdom of Srikant Babu was founded on the eter- 
nal ideals propounded and proved by worthy people 
ranging from his late father Bhajagovind Acharya to the 
truly Gandhian son-of-a Birla. That the prosperity of the 
nation depends on the progress of industry. The progress 
of industry is caused by the progress of select individuals. 
The individual needs the support of religion and wealth 
for his success. The ideal as above, he believed, was self- 
evident. Not merely Indiraji, it was not unknown to his 
gatekeeper, gardener, chauffeur and all. Those who were 
flaunting the red flag and were shouting themselves 
hoarse did know it too. But the poor devils were ensnared 
by the atheist Russia and China, and could not pull 
themslves away. 

Munmun, light-hearted as she was, was a wife to this 
ideal. 

So whatever Munmun had said may be assumed as 
the ideal of love, and I should get it inscribed too, among 
the rock-edicts of my kngdom. Once my son Shankar—he 
was sixteen at that time—was so moved by the plight of 
the slumdwellers that he said he would live among them, 
for true religion consists in service of the poor. Fine. I 
placed two thousand rupees in his hands, and asked him 
to do whatever he wanted. He made his home in a slum, 
cleared ponds of weeds, covered up drains, took to drinks 
in the company of Sanu Mian, got bashed up in trying 
to be kind to a young woman.. and returned home in 
due course. Realised that it was not possible to live in a 
slum. There was little money in there—and in fact more 
money would cause all sorts of trouble in that god-for- 
saken place! But his ideal remains untarnished. All the 
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extraneous dirt has got washed off by the holy waters of 
the eternal truths. Now he is the Director of my Social 
Welfare department, spends for the benefit of the poor, 
to the extent possible, and conserves considerable capital 
for the benefit of the country. My kingdom remains intact. 

True religion is indeed the service of the poor, beloved 
of the gods. 

True love is surely love that goes beyond physical 
bounds. 

Doubtless. But Munmun, my wife, she .does love me .. 
the ideal of her love would not deviate from this truth, 
never ever, - isn’t it? l 

Srikant Babu yielded to such anxieties, followed by as- 
Surances that gave way again 10 anxieties, during the 
next day— after reading through the morning newspaper, 
while looking at the glow of sunset in rare private mo- 
ments during the conference, and in many such pauses 
that released him, for a while, from a busy schedule of 
WOrk. 

.. Whatever she said was right, but, pray, why that 
outburst, as if she could not contain it any more? Why 
did she leave in a huff, as if she was sorry to have spoken 
out ? And when she held me tight at night, and went 
physical with a vengeance, after a long time, didn't she 
mean to say—forgive me, 1 love you, I do love you .. ? 

Why ? Was her ideal love outside the purview of my 
kingdom, and that is what made her penitent? 

(Does she have a lover?) 

(Did she have a lover?) 

He did not dare bring such a fearful thought to his 
mind. The hydra-headed monster went away every time, 
hardly had it appeared for a brief moment, And said, "I 
am unreal, believe me. But you are normai, so is Mun- 
mun, so are your ideals. Can any one have so many 
heads after all? 

Yet it was peeping through. Srikant Babu was getting 
absent-minded from time to, time, forgetting even to light 
his cigar, after striking a match. 

Srikant Babu was a high-minded person. One could not 
reasonably. say. that the turmoil in his mind was,related to 
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the youthful charms of his wife. Yet it goes by common 
consent that Munmun Acharya was surprisingly ‘slim, 
with a soft and smooth face, at the age of forty- two. And 
so fluid, too, in her expressions. That is how she could 
score full marks in formal parties and meetings, even 
when she appeared in cheap and odd dresses and jewel- 
lery. She could also make.strange chirpings and cooings 
in a serious session, and get away with it. They assumed 
that this lady could not help her youth and abundance 
of spirits, howsoever shameful it may appear to be, and 
was hence forgiveable. She was impossible. How could 
one possibly-say that an ordinary man, an ordinary lover 
would not fall for the body and soul of a woman such 
as her? Even Shankar, they say, had asked her some- 
time—Mummy, do you want to come with me in that 
blood-red sari? (What'll my friends say?) And Srikant 
Babu had thought once in a while—It would not have 
been bad, I suppose, if Munmun were the mother of three 
or four children instead of one! 

Very well. But would Munmun ever encourage the 
efforts of an ordinary man, an ordinary lover? Wouldn't 
she chop off the hands of the guy before he tried to be 
funny? 

That was the problem. Munmun, desired as she might 
be by millions, was wife to certain ideals, and so she 
would not easily lose her mind to somebody .. unless he 
was someone who can entice her with mantras from 
somewhere above Srikant Acharya, with words, such as: 
I am not a mere body, but a mind, not intimate, but 
innermost (No husband, but a lover) .. 

Rubbish! There is no question of anyone being above 
me. It could only be my own image, heightened by the 
dreams of Munmun, the poet; Munmun, the artist— 

But he wanted to confirm this conclusion. So he 
cleared his throat at the dinner table that night, and 
advanced the suggestion—"You know, I was thinking 
about the movie of yesterday .. maybe you were not wrong 
about what you said ..". But he could not proceed, for 
that gave her a start, as it seemed, and she dropped: the 
serving spoon. She showed some irritation too, and said 
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"What's all this? Here I am asking you if you'll have a 
little more of the pudding and you are showing me some 
ancient movie from nowhere!" However she broke into a 
laughter, immediately afterwards, and mimicked a certain 
Mrs. Rao, reputed for the way she chastises her husband, 
to explain the niceties of table manners. 

Srikant Babu was not convinced. There was no reason 
for the spoon to drop from her hands. 

On the evening of Day Three Srikant Babu happened 
to notice the picture of a film-star, when he was flipping 
through a cinema magazine. Though he saw movies from 
time to time he could hardly remember the name of the 
picture or the cast. So he showed the picture’ to his wile 
out of curiosity, and without any ulterior motive—"See, 
this is that girl, no? Is it the one who took poison or the 
one who hanged herself?” 

Mrs Munmun snatched the magazine from the hands 
of her husband, looked at the picture of Sharmila Tagore, 
live and beautiful, and fixed her husband with a stare. 

. Added to words of reproof—"Look,-is that ghost of a movie 
still bugging you? How does it matter to you if some girl 
died this way or that ? Mind you, your wife is not going 
to die that easily. Not like this .. anyway.” 

And, yes, she followed it up with a piece of laughter. 
But Srikant Babu was not convinced. 

His suspicious were deepened .. Munmun is keeping 
back something from me. -She wants to erase from my 
mind (from her own mind) the cinema show of that eve- 
ning, the story, the acting and dialogue and all the rest. 
Forget it, forget it, forget it, she goes on repeating. Bites 
her lips, flares up in anger, and laughs nervously. 

It is a pily that he could not go to office for the fol- 
lowing three days. It was Labour Day on the first day, 
then il was the death-of a Minister, and then sheer vexa- 
tion. So he could not suppress his urge to note the 
behaviour of his wife at all time. Noted how Munmun 
was always eager these days to cook special dishes for 
him—cakes, chicken, biryani, and so forth. Why this 
anxiety to please the palate of her husband? It was not 
so earlier, —was it? Noted how she was getting lost in 
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her thoughts while looking at the sky, the kitten, or even 
the blank wall. She was not given to such thinking spells 
earlier—was she? Noted that she was laughing a little too 
much, and acting overly coy. Noted her excessive cravings 
in bed. 

So with great reluctarice Srikant Babu compelled him- 
self to act the detective and do some investigative work. 
He recalled the images of all those men, complete with 
their features, apparel and all (in the guise of agent, 
music teacher, poet, MLA, labour, party goer, etc.), who 
were received by the Acharya couple in their drawing 
room over the last twenty-three years of their conjugal 
life. And had affected some unearthly lovingness, 
deliberately, in the manner of superior beings, and had 
overwhelmed Munmun .. the rogues .. 

Srikant Babu controlled his anger, and tried to think 
it out in cool detachment. Take it that I am Munmun, 
he said, wife to ideals. Loved by my husband. But sus- 
ceptible, being a woman, after all. In that case, which is 
the one that I could have loved .. the platonic way, that 
< is? 

Chandrabhanu Verma, with his limpid eyes. Dhoti, 
kurta, and scented paan. Once he said, I remember, 
"There is a certain male quality to your female voice, Mrs 
Acharya, which is so out-of-the world that your songs I 
imagine, can reach the Absolute, past the tonal distinc- 
tions of sex." Sycophancy. but it struck. me on hearing 
such words day after day, that he had found something 
in me that had eluded others. My husband was a good 
man, and heloved me. But even he did not notice it—did 
he? 

Bandhu Barik. Lower caste (I don't believe in it) .. 
protruding red-rimmed eyes (I suppose due to worries, 
sleeplessness) .. black as black can: be, dishevelled hair, 
the looks of an animal (rebel) .. he had come only once 
to our house for some consulations. Munmun, that’s me, 
offered him a cup of tea. "You look so famished". I said, 
“as if you have not eaten anything for a week". He was 
‘moved by my words. And said with: a weak smile while 
enjoying the tea and snacks. "Madam, I have no time to 
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think about myself. I am living for them, those who are 
deprived of the pleasure of even one meal a day." Then 
he looked like he would burst into tears. As if he was 
unable to bear the burden of this world, the sorrows of 
millions of his children, the proletariat. It appeared as 
though he was looking to me, for a feminine touch of 
sympathy and kindness .. Dash it! 

The poet Shankha Das, slim, with pink lips .. ef- 
feminate, buckteeth, by no means handsome .. he had 
come to our house a number of times. Had read out his 
poems, obscure, and mostly obscene. Munmun, that’s 
me, had indulged him, for the poet is a strange animal, 
so unworldly .. unworldly, my foot ! He was coming to 
our house for some help, to get his books published. 

Who else? The party-goer Pranab Naik. He was hand- 
some, one would say, but character-less. Had a certain 
raw courage, for he could fight with the Chief Minister 
in the interests of his Company. But irresponsible. Char- 
acter-less. 

Anand Jena, MLA. A modest soft-spoken gentleman. 
But he had no fire in him, pink or red. 

So who else? who else?? 

Srikant Babu yelled inwardly. So much so that he was 
propelled towards Mrs Munmun who was humming to 
herself while going about the household chores. And it 
seemed he was about to hold Her in a tight embrace, and 
ask her eyeball-to-eyeball— 

Tell me, tell me if it is true or a lie. Tell me that no. 
man has been born on this earth who is worthy: of being 
loved by the wife of Srikant Acharya .. none. shinirig with 
an ideal that surpasses the ideals of Srikant Acharya .. 

They are not the ones, the men I have covered right 
now .. they are commonplace .. cheap stulff.. 

So: tell me if there is any. Say ‘No’, if there’s none. And 
leave me in peace ... 

He could not’ say all this. He could not say a thing. 
But Srikant Babu placed his hands on his wife, pressed 
her close. looked at her in the eyes, and said, "Munni 
(that's his pet name for her}, somehow 1 don't feel too 
well today. Please sii near me.” 
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Mrs. Munmun left all that she was doing, and sat near 
him like a dutiful wife. Entwined her hand in his, and 
conveyed her loving sympathies. Perhaps she thought 
that it was a bout of pain caused by Industry and the 
responsibilities he had to bear on its behalf. 

.. This: all-too-familiar slim and shapely woman. My 
wife .. 

Srikant Babu was overwhelmed by a sense of posses- 
sion ..My wife. Could I ever present her body at the royal 
court and keep loving the rest of her in sheer peaceless- 
ness? I can't. Nor can my wife, iff can’t do it. She does 
not know herself. | 

No, she is pining for the body of another. 

So much for her platonic love, the ideal! .. 

The next day was highly distressing. He could not go 
to office, felt the edifice of his ideals coumbling under 
him, and could not even enjoy his cigar, withr his feet 
planted on solid earth .. I am burning with jealousy. 
That's for a fact, which proves (since I am Srikant 
Acharya, and no Tom, Dick & Harry) that there is no love 
other than physical. 

Oh dear, why couldnt I be an Othello, instead of being 
Srikant Acharya? Why couldn't I be one of the proletariat? 
In that case I would have confronted her straightaway, 
and got the matter settled. I wouldn't be suffering like 
this .. 

Around noon of that day Mrs Munmun left home to 
attend some ladies’ programme. She left her bunch of 
keys with her husband. And said, —"Please keep an eye 
on everything. It doesn’t help to merely puff at your cigar, 
and think about the future of India.” 

After some time Srikant Babu went to the private 
chambers of his wife with her keys in his hand. Opened 
her small suitcase made of alligator skin. Held fast to the 
keys, the supreme sense of being her husband, casting 
ethical doubts to some dark corner of his mind .. I am 
the husband. Lord, and master. I should know. 

The close smell of the feminine body .. the pungency 
of the depths replete with sweat, incense, and perfume. 
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(It may not be possible to delve into it, but it’s mine! It's 
mine! Out of bounds for the public). | 

What's in here? He did not dare handle them, lest some 
delicate and precious little thing may get broken, or 
spoilt. 

Nothing. These photos are mine, my son’s and of 
friends and relatives. No signs of the other man. That 
leaves a tiny ivory toy, Tibetan artifacts of wood and 
brass, a piece of cloth, a strand of thread, a comb .. 

Nothing. Well, some notebooks there, let me have a 
look .. Nineteenth, Thursday. Have to teach Mrs Ran- 
ganathan about the colour scheme for her drawing room. 
Medicine for the kitten’s ears. Hipper sulph 30 .. 
Gnyaneswar Maharaj], 14/5 Bimbadhari Lane (Srikant 
Babu recalled the address. Yes, a friend had taken us 
over there about a year back, and said that he was God 
incarmate. Srikant Babu could not get at the motives of 
Munmun, flippant as they seemed to be) .. On the third 
next, I will drive the car myself. I won't break, even if 
the car does (Srikant Babu smiled) .. Red champak 
flower (?) .. The dream last night was the sweetest and 
the most captivating of all nights in the past (??) 

Srikant Babu did not smile. Munmun was flippant, but 
she had her philosophy too. 

His eyes were transfixed at a certain “point. She had 
written—The Man is handsome. He wears no dress nor 
style, no anger nor anguish, no riches nor religion, no 
fears nor morals. Only handsome; only nude. 

Srikant Babu read it over and over again. Wanted to 
get into the depth of the philosophy, but he failed. 

Thus it happens at times, when the ways of life scorn 
your intelligence.and you are dumb-stricken for a while, 
wishing to be lost in the unconscious. Perhaps that is 
when the Divine Consciousness peeps into you. That is 
how Srikant Babu felt right now, but he was not favoured 
with a glimpse of the Divine. Only the nudity of the- un- 
known and unspecified male loomed large before him. 
The note-book dropped from his hands. And there was a 
hollow and beaten expression in his eyes, while he sur- 
veyed the things around him. 
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A multi-coloured Gujarati jhoola, an Omar Khayyam 
calendar, rows of cookery books on the shelf. And a 
galaxy of gods and goddesses on a small table nearby. 
Munmun handled them together like toys, served them 
with food and drink, and got them decorated every morn- 
ing and evening with fresh flowers. God knows though, 
if she did any prayers. 

Srikant Babu kept looking at him. As if only they could 
provide the clue, and it was they who held the key to 
the mystery of Munmumn’s love. 

‘ Then his eyes fell on one of them. The young Krishna, 
Dark and handsome, with the enchanting flute in his 
hands. And nude. . 

He could not stand the smiling face that looked back 
at him. It appeared to Srikant Babu that it was this boy- 
god who was the villain of the piece. The role-model of 
her ideal. For all you know this smooth and dark skin, 
which they compare to the rainclouds is the model of another 
body, and the whole of him the mirror-image of lover.. 

At first he felt like taking out the photo and smashing 
it to pieces. But he was held back by the marks of san- 
dal-paste and vermillion on the photo, the tradition of 
godhood that clung to the image, and the young Krishna 
was saved. Srikant Babu did take it out, but could not 
break it. He put it in his pocket and decided to stow it 
away, later, at some secret place. 

Mrs. Munmun returned home after nightfall. She gave 
due respect to the silent indifference of her husband, till 
going to bed. Something has gone wrong with our man, 
I am sure, She thought, but let it be, I won't ask him 
anything now. 

But she could not keep quiet before falling asleep. She 
placed her hands on his body lying still, with eyes closed 
but void of sleep, and said—"Do you hear me? I can't 
find the little photo of Krishna. I don’t know where it 
could have gone. 

—"Yes" 

—"Will you do something for me? Could you get me 
the photo of a handsome Shiva? A real one of the crema- 
tion grounds, with nothing on his body but ashes .. 


The Procession 


[sere was that procession when he reached the 
crossroads. 

Kamal Babu placed his hands on the waist and looked 
at the procession of people. When is it going to end? and 
give over? Look, I have got to meet her. Our Madhu, don't 
you know her? The one I love, have been loving since I 
was a child, shall keep on loving even after my death, 
the one who is buzzing her music for me, the one I am 
waiting to receive in my heart lying open for her.. life is 
empty without her, even God is a lie too, and you folks 
are .. poch! .. no, no, don’t get upset, the point is she is 
the one for me, just as each of you would be having one 
for yourself, and I must reach her before it gets dark, for 
otherwise .. 

The procession went on and on. Did not cease, but got 
longer and longer. From men to men to men to men to 
men .. 

Oh ! Please listen to me, listen to what I say! You can't 
Just go on growing like this, longer and longer. Please! I 
am no cat or dog, I am a person with a mind-and-soul, 
as you must know. I have to go to Madhu before it gets 
dark, and by any means. 

The procession went on and on. Didnt cease, but got 
longer and longer. Hands following hands, legs following 
legs, chests following chests. One, two, and three.. 

Kamal Babu lowered his eyes and looked at his wrist- 
watch. Raised his eyes and looked at the sun. Noted the 
ticking away of time—one, two and three .. There is little 
.time left. And it will all be over, when it gets dark. The 
vigil of ages will go to waste. Then Kamal Babu will weep. 
But for how long can he weep? 

Kamal Babu was surprised when he discovered, after 
some time that the sun stood still .. How come? My watch 
is wrong, is it? No, nothing of the sort. So has the sun 
lost his head? No, it can’t be so. It is my fault. I am in 
a hurry. Anxious to meet Madhu. That way it’s better if 
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the sun stays put, So the Madhu-Kamal union can take 
place for sure. Kamal Babu smiled, gently. 

Kamal Babu went a few paces forward. He hoped the 
procession would be over before the sun went down. 

Then he recalled the image of Madhu .. Let me think 
about her, fully and truly. So I can press her close to my 
heart right when I see her, and consummate the vigil of 
ages in one moment. Madhu would say—Ah! I would 
say—Oooh { Our love will be fulfilled. Well, how does she 
look like? Exceedingly beautiful, no doubt about it. But 
how about the features? Is it a round face or oval, like 
the moon, or a betel-leaf? Is it an upright nose or cute, 
sharp like a rapier or firm like a rock on the seashore? 
Eyes shaped like an oyster, or like those of a doe? Lips 
like a bud, or the flash of a lightning? Let it be, whatever. 
All that matters is the heart's murmurs. The rhythmic 
ripples. I will fall asleep to the music .. and then what? 
‘What do I see when I wake up? The dawn of a new morn- 
ing? Paradise? 

Kamal Babu started up. As if he had fallen asleep with 
his thoughts. Opened his eyes, and found there was no 
paradise. The procession was going on and on. 

Where’s the sun? 

Just where it was! 

Impossible. Kamal Babu flew into a rage. He felt that 
this mass-monster, this hulk of innumerable men had 
stopped the sun in his tracks. So the procession was not 
going to end, nor was the sun going to set. Kamal cannot 
reach Madhu, nor can he weep for having failed to reach 
her. Kamal will be smoking away on this side, and Madhu 
will be playing her fiddle on the other! 

Kamal Babu was angry, but he became solemn when 
he could not decide on the outlets of his anger. Told 
himself that it was a strarige problem. The expertise of 
Kamal Babu was being put to test - look here sir, can 
you unravel this peculiar knot? Very well, wait a 
minute, T'1 fix it. 

He threw away the half-burnt cigarette, took another 
in hand, and set about thinking. The first method, he 
thought, was to chase the sun away—Move on, move thou 
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on, my dear sir, and get lost in good time. The problem. 
will then be solved, willy-nilly, and I can cry to my heart's 
content. But I am powerless. The second method was to 
call the police and have them whipped, blinded by poison- 
gas, or shot down, if need be. But the question is—They 
are numerous. So how many can you possibly kill? Or 
blind? It may well happen that the police bullets will get 
exhausted, and I will keep waiting, like a fool. No, one 
must be practical. 1 must adopt some subtle means. 

Let them go on walking, I will get through them! 

But can I? Why this procession, after all, if people like 
me can sneak through the line to meet their lovers? There 
is no rift nor rupture between us, no conflict nor com- 
petition—this is what they pride on, isn’t it? That is how 
they are like the centipede covering the horizons, the tor- 
toise eternal! You may say that there must be an invisible 
pore in the body of the procession. Maybe, Du I cannot 
go on looking for it. I can't. 

Kamal Babu was in despair. But the next moment he 
was incited by his experience of a long life—Given up? 
That soon? You have stormed so many fortresses of 
haughty ignorance, in your time, and the pieces drafted 
by you in meetings and conferences are still on record, 
shining as ever. And yet you .can’t break through a com- 
mon wall of ordinary men? 

Kamal Babu got inspired, in due course, and decided 
that he would make it. Get into the darned thing by fair 
means or foul. Look for some tiny little pore, and plunge 
into it .. or .. Or may be inveigle his way into it ! .. That's 
it! Tl] make my eyes flicker and my lips tremble, in a 
surge of emotion aimed at one or the other, as I may 
choose in the line, touch the tenderest (weakest) spot in 
his heart, causing a hole therein. So that he will be over- 
whelmed for a moment, leave the hand of his partner, 
and I can jump instantly to the other side. Wonderful! 

Kamal Babu went a few more paces forward. His face, 
mellow as it was, glowed in anticipation of his reward. It 
seemed he was indeed meant for Madhu, and he was 
bound to get her. 
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He got nearer. He looked ‘closer.. Here's my man! Tl 
catch him. 

The fellow was surging forward. So Kamal Babu walked 
alongside, trying to draw his attention. 

He was going ahead. Not looking this way, at all. Kamal 
Babu shouted—‘Hey, brother! Hey brother!’, but it was 
no use. The man was speaking and listening only to him- 
self. 

Kamal Babu was all ears.. What does he say? If I can 
make out at least one word, I can add another. And then 
he will realise that there is a companion by his side, 
calling to him lovingly. 

But what does he say? The two lips were constantly 
moving up and down, and the mouth opening and closing 
in a mechanical rhythm. As if he was taking the name 
of the Lord, repeating it over hundred thousand times, 
or may be scolding Him as many times, and no one need 
bother his head about it. 

Kamal Babu did not give up, tried his level best to 
reach him, and got breathless. At last he found that there 
was a certain sound, but it had no meaning. There was 
a sound, and a word .. the unremitting and tireless sound 
of a word .. yacketty yak—yacketty yak—yacketty yak— 

.. Strange! Are you a man or animal? Excuse me, I 
don’t want to insult you, for I am your brother, but why 
don’t you speak, for god’s sake, in a human language? 
You can speak in any language and I can understand it, 
for I am a pundit. But please don’t send me back with 
your yacketty yak. Speak! Speak !! 

Kamal Babu waved his hands and shook his head. 
Shouted at him and asked him to speak, in every lan- 
guage of the world, from Oriya to French, from Chinese 
to Tamil, and ran by his side. 

After quite some time it occurred to him that there was 
some sense in this yacketty-yak. That animal sound car- 
ried the message of milleniums, the end-result, remnants 
and ashes, of many useful words. When you stir the 
ashes, you are sure to find certain gems of emotions, of 
hopes, ambitions, loves, affections, et al, through whispers 
and howls and sobs, the all-too-human articulations, and 
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then you find answers to all your questions, including 
the love-legend of Madhu and Kamal. Ah! I know it, I 
know it. You, my dear sailor of the seas coming from 
foreign shores, you have found everything, you have 
brought everything, and are tired of bearing the burden 
of all this and more. Your conscious mind, bursting at 
the seams, does not find a way to express itself and so 
flashes these signals—yacketty-yak, yacketty-yak .. wait, 
T'1l lighten your burden, and then go off with the portion 
that belongs to me. 

So Kamal Babu stopped shouting, and paid attention 
to the sounds emitted by the man, seeking, slowly, to 
bring out the unspoken words in the open. 

But when the words were exposed to his view, he 
writhed in pain. Yet the agony was such a fascinating 
experience, that he persisted in his efforts. The man was 
saying: 

Yacketty yak .. yacketty yak .. Madhu is dead. Kaput. 
Don't cry. Madhus can't live. The persons individual. The 
individual named Kamal can never obtain the individual 
named Madhu, neither in union nor separation .. Yacketty 
yak .. don’t you understand it ? Listen, may I ask you 
something? What exactly do you hope to have from her? 
Her body? You had placed your hands on your mother's 
breasts and the breasts dried up. Now you'll place them 
on your lover's breasts, suffer the torment—and then? 
You will dry up, your love too, you will be finished, and 
your lover too, and Nature will laugh like mad, .. and 
then there is another baby that bawls out at the world. 
Ugh! .. You want to reach her mind, is it? Fine. Have 
you had a look at it? Have you sighted the compost heap 
of her unconscious that lies under her spoken words, 
laughter, and tears? Have you kept a count of the various 
gases coming out of the heap, at various times? You can't. 
Nor can your compost-heap reach hers, and your gases 
.. look, do you have to make a face like that? .. Well, you 
may perhaps touch the other, but you can't hold it. You 
will have the goose pimples, your entire self. Not in the 
ecstasy of love, but in hate. Now don’t tell me that you 
wish to reach her soul! No, you can’t say so. So think it 
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out. Madhu is dead, and so are all the individuals. There 
remains only this procession, the fun of doing away with 
the Individual. The only way to attain peace .. yacketty yak .. 

Kamal Babu was making bold to say something, when 
the man went ahead, and another replaced him, walking 
alongside. Kamal Babu stretched his neck to listen to- his 
words and heard— 

Yacketty yak, yackett yak.... who is Madhu? She is no 
person, but a bundle of all these sissy inanities—religion, 
music, art etc. All the funny devices to mimic Death 
before it comes, the act of counting stars by closing the 
eyes with your hands. As if you can evade it that way! 
Now, tell me,—what is the type of Death, in that line, 
that you like most? To roll on the holy steps like a barrel, 
with the holy water inside you? Or would you like to 
sleep off with a stiff opiate of Imagination? Sorry, I had 
forgotton that you are supposed to be a realist. Your art 
is of a different metal. In other words, you are not an 
insect inside of a lotus, but a worm that thrives in the 
dirt. The earthworm or maybe a tapeworm.... Here, don't 
get mad at me! I have also travelled that way, as you 
must know. Since when the iwo-legged apes started 
painting the likeness of four-legged animals. But I could 
not make it, I suffered for nothing. Oh! how I suffered, 
my head split into pieces! It is no great shakes, dying 
like that; it’s better this way. To merge the individual in 
the mass, to drown it, and raze it to dust. And so let 
your legs go up and down and up, and open your mouths 
and close them, together.. What fun! Yacketty yak...This 
is the only road .to peace and happiness. 

Kamal Babu could not stand it any more. He was par- 
ticularly pained when he felt that these other men were 
making some profound statements, torn, as it were, from 
inside the thoughts of his own intellectual self. Lies! Lies!! 
If need be, I will display the fire in me, and proclaim to 
the high heavens—that..Madhu will hear me, she will 
know, know that I believe in her. 

Bah..bah.yacketty yak..yacketty yak..Kamal Babu was 
startled to notice that yet another person had advanced, 
and come closer to him. 
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Yacketty yak.. I am the macho-male. Male or female, 
“the thing to do, right from when you are born, is to kindle 
this macho instinct, and keep it aflame, so you are 
heated, well and proper... and Hill. For otherwise, you 
can’t appease your hunger, and Death will pounce on 
you. Now tell me, what is that hunger named Madhu? 
Sex? Or is it rumblings of the stomach? To appease your 
hunger, you have to snatch the goodies from the hands 
of others, and stab them with your knife. But there are 
big knives to take care of the small knives, big bombs to 
take care of the small ones, atom bombs, hydrogen bombs 
and the world bomb.. You have got to kill if you wish to 
live, and you have to die if you want to kill, and so forth.. 
it is all so complicated.. Oh! You can’t make it! When 
you want to turn a thing upside down, it will do the same 
to you. Tomorrow, if not today. From revolution to revolu- 
tion to revolution.. So get together, you males of the 
world! Just be together, and forget what you want and 
why. Calm yourselves by shouting and stamping your feet 
together. Get together and become the big tiger. And then 
you'll find that your hunger personal has vanished, your 
lusts are changing colour, from red to violet..yacketty 
yak.. and peace is gathering around you. 

Came another, and another, and yet another. They said 
several things, each about himself, which carried that 
indecent and unremitting chant, yacketty yak, the collec- 
tive negation, the protesting throb of the collective heart. 

There is no individual. 
There is no Madhu. 

So why does Kamal exist? One has to attain peace, if 
not Madhu. So Kamal Babu was obliged to get merged 
in them. 

Of course some people say, they did not know that the 
ego-consciousness of Kamal Babu was that strong. So he 
could not merge in the procession, but got squashed like 
a roach. It has only been established beyond doubt that 
no one- could recognize him any more. 


Dark Lady: Fair Lady 


NE is fair and the other is dark. Now, pray tell us— 
Whom do you love? Sorry, whom do you love more? 
Won't you tell us? When can you possibly say it, if not now? 
Yes, yes, I have to say it. Now. For there is no time 
left. You know that pretty well. And that is why you are 
hell-bent to have your pound of flesh. To force it out of 
me, and then call it quits. You are no women, but she— 
demons. No, you are women indeed, true and proper, and 
hence demons. Don't you understand? That is, you lick me 
and suck me from end to end.. but I love it, you know! 

Spare us the jokes, thank you. Anyway it is all over, 
the licking and sucking, and what have you. It’s time, 
darling, for the answer..Ill close the window, if you wish, 
so the sunlight may not bother you—Yes? 

(Two middle-aged ladies, one was Mrs. Roy. and the 
other Mrs. Chhotray, one was fair and the other dark, 
got up simultaneously, and closed the two windows on 
both sides of the living room. And then they were back 
in their seats, side by side, on the sofa, and kept looking 
at the grief-stricken and inert profile of Raghu Babu 
spread out onthe writing table..) 

Closed it, no? I knew it! So I won't know if it is the 
morning or the evening that seeks to come through. So 
` 1 can't figure out if it is the mising or the receding light 
that one likes more. And torture myself more in trying 
to give you the answer, No? 

Yes, okay..but listen, it is for your own good. You better 
keep your eyes closed, for there is little time léft for you. 
You need the sunglight no more. Keep them closed and 
mow that there is none else in this room; only you and 
the two of us. Keep them closed and see that all the light 
is coming from the dark body, from the fair body.... 

From the dead body .. 

Again! Don't be childish. The one who is dead is no 
more. Can't you even remember this little fact? Did we 
harass you so when she was alive? So answer it please— 
who among us, is the lady you love? 
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The dead one is no more. Only I am there, and the 
two of you. Fine. And so you are dancing and prancing 
on the remainder of a life that is still flickering in me. 
The wild rhythm of a bhangra, of the dark feet, and the 
fair. So go on beating them if you will.....one moves to 
the left and the other to the right. Dum-dum-do.. Dum- 
. dum-do.. 

(Mrs. Roy took a handkerchief to her. eyes, like as if 
she was wiping out a tear-drop, Mrs. Chhotray followed 
her by heaving a deep sigh). 

It seems you are not going to answer us. You'll make 
us cry, that’s what you want! ~ 

Oh no, my dear girls, no! You have helped me to smile 
such sweet smiles all through my life. How could I make 
you cry? Am I that ungrateful?... The dark lady had come 
to me earlier. When I was relatively young. My marriage 
was hardly three to four years old. When I couldn't sleep 
well at night, and had headaches during the day. She 
came and placed her hands on me. Which made an odd 
shiver pass through my body. Just as one would feel 
when a cool and furry cat snuggles upto you silently in 
bed. But only for a moment. Very soon I felt that there 
was a Certain. peace in that touch of the cool. Seemed 
like my headaches would vanish in a while, and the gentle 
sleep take over. And the sores caused by all the fights, 
debates, and conflicts in my world would be healed. She 
asked me—"Hello, why so glum, may I know? Did you 
have a fight with Niru Dei? Poor dear!” 

Go on .. why did you stop? Feeling embarassed? Pained 
to recall the scene? 

Why should I be pained or embarassed? Niru is no 
more..The dark lady caressed me all over. And I welcomed 
it, for I was craving for peace. I could no longer stand 
the daily demands of existence, in the conjugal challenges 
of cut-and-thrust, give-and-take, and the inevitable 
embraces to follow, like applying a closure for-the time 
being. So I drank deep of her caresses. Placed my beak 
inside the comforting mud. Sank into the cushion of a 
dark cloud...Don'’t laugh, for God’s sake. Niru would have 
surely understood it, had I told her. That I am not a 
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coward, really. That every man gets scared, sometimes, 
of life, and is fascinated by its shadow, the sylvan profile 
of death. I wanted to get into its depths. To cool off the 
rages of living, and smile a quiet smile of peace. Do you 
still have that black mole right below your breasts? On 
which I used to lie down for hours? 

(Mrs. Roy and Mrs. Chhotray began whispering to each . 
other. Said Mrs. Roy. "He hasn't taken any food since 
morning, the cook was telling me. Let me go and make 
a glass of sharbat for him.” At which Mrs. Chhotray was 
quick to say, "No, no, you may better be here. I will make 
a cup of coffee for him. He is more fond of coffee." Mrs. 
Roy shook her head vigorously, and said, "I am sorry, 
you are wrong there. I know he likes to have sharbat with 
lemon-juice. Finally they remained where they were.) 

This is your dark lady speaking. Thanks. It is quite 
evident from what you are saying that.. 

Now let your fair lady say her piece. I had come to you 
at the crucial stage of your life. When you had outgrown 
the perversion of lying over some black mole. You were 
looking for an incandescence, a shining and golden body, 
the sort that would provoke you to open your eyes, get 
going, and do some wild act or other. 

Yes, the fair lady did come to me. Later. I had reached 
middle-age by then. Niru had started to remove some 
revealing calendars from the bed-room, and replace them 
by pictures of Rama Krishna Paramahansa, Buddhadev, 
etc. The layers of fat in her midriff had begun to show, 
and to cause her aches and pains, routinely. I had little 
impulse at night to switch off the lights suddenly, and 
plant a kiss on her.. It was in this situation that I noticed 
the fair lady, for the first time. in a tea-party. 1 was as- 
sailed by a startingly new presence, or so it seemed. ’How 
about pruning the tip of her radiant summit? And how 
about tearing into her pink lips with mine’ - it suggested 
to me. She could enter into my thoughts, I guess. She 
got some coffee for me ,and said, "Why don’t you come 
to the club these days? Not forbidden by Niru Dei, 
I hope?" That made me angry. Angry enough to visit the 
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club frequently and demolish her challenge, at the earliest. 
But every time I thought it was not enough. So I became 
increasingly restless, and sought to get there faster, and 
still faster. Rolled myself on the hot sands of the restless 
sea, and dared to jump at the moon from a bare treetop.. 

Hope you did not break a limb or two, did you? 

Laugh at me, laugh if you will! But Niru would have 
understood it, if I had told her. That every man gets mad 
at life sometime or other, and wants to attack it fiercely, 
so it may not elude his grasp, and clear the decks for 
death. Do you still have that mark of my pinching you 
furiously on a certain smooth privacy of your body? 

(Mrs. Roy looked at her wrist-watch. Mrs. Chhotray 
said in a low voice, "You may better go now, you are 
getting late, the children would be waiting for you". But 
Mrs. Roy declined firmly, and said, "No, no, it’s not at 
all late for me. Rather you should leave now, for you have 
got a long way to go.. Finally, both remained seated at 
their respective posts, same as before, frozen, as it were, 
in an overlay of kindness and compassion). 

Okay, we have got it. We have come to an under- 
standing between us. That you are neither fit for life nor 
death. You will never ever understand about things that 
go to make a woman.. Anyway it is of no consequence. 
But please tell us about the matter that concerns us, 
vitally. Whom do you love more.. 

Damn it! Who asked you to get together? Did I go out 
to fetch you or ask for you when Niru died? Who did it 
then? And why? Did I have to have both of you before 
me to help me in my bereavement over Niru? Did I?? 

Well, well, we love you so,—didn’t you know that! We 
love the whole of you, your mean miseries, the truant 
fingers, the shameless tongue, the entire works. Who else 
but we could keep a sleepless vigil over you, your new- 
found status of a widower? Or did you expect the ghost 
of Niru Dei to play the role? 

Yes. I would have preferred the ghost. I would have 
told everything to the ghost, all that I could not tell Niru 
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during her life-time. In every detail, from the beginning 
to the end. Could have explained that a mortal man is 
ever incomplete. And that is why he looks for a dark lady, 
a fair lady, writes poems, and wields the whip... 

Fine. But aren't we mortals too? To whom could we 
tell things about what we have done to relieve our own 
wants and inadequacies? Our husbands are alive, you 
know! So please remember that you have a duty towards 
us, just as we have towards you. And there is that basic 
question that lies across—whom do you.. 

Why don't you say it loud and clear? ‘Say that I have 
sinned? And I have involved you in my sins. Hence I have 
a duty towards you! I am required to quantity the nectar 
that should have gone into my sinning for each of you. 
That's what you mean—no? 

(Raghu Babu'’s lips moved in an excess of emotion. And 
then the wisp of an unsavoury smile appeared on them, 
Mrs. Roy and Mrs. Chhotray stood up simultaneously, 
agitated, one would think, over his developing condition, 
and came closer to him. On both sides. Raghu Babu 
looked ever more frail and broken, flanked as he was by 
such opulence. Thanks to the inadequate lighting of the 
room, the difference between the complexions of the two 
ladies was hardly noticeable. They seemed like two pieces 
of the self-same rock. 

(Mrs. Roy caressed his brow. Mrs. Chhotray did the 
same to his back.) 

Sin? Well, aren't we still with you? Do you think our 
business is all over, just because we have grown older? 
Look, so long as we are able, and our bodies are prone 
to be ir touch with each other, there is no question of 
any stupid sin crossing our path. Because there would 
be no scope for looking back, and for regrets, repentance, 
and the like. Do you follow? Now about that question— 

No, no! Don’t come near me! Don't caress me! Please 
keep apart. I will answer you. Ofcourse I will... 

Sorry, that won't do. Seems you won't remember the 
lines unless you are treated this way, physically. Even 
then you will perhaps be loath to respond. So the cares- 
ses will go on and on...more and deeper... there’s no other 
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person in the house... then the answer will come out, is 
bound to come out. 

Very well, 1 will say it. I love the dark lady more. She 
had made me sleep. Ah, what a smooth and beautiful 
sleep! And the peace! 

Really? So why didn’t you keep on sleeping? Who asked 
you to get up from her lap? 

Yes, 1 did get up. Because.. because... 

Because your sleeplessness was a myth. You were 
afraid of a paper tiger. You are a male. The world's 
greatest living animal. You have no business to be in 
somebody's lap. Grab and get it—that is what is natural 
to you. No? Deny it, if you can. That you are no male...... 
So? Who woke you up when your maleness was beginning 
to wane? Who taught you the pleasures of the hunt? Who? 

The fair lady. She taught me. She raised the flame 
when it was getting weak. 1 love the fair lady more! 

This is the dark lady speaking. Tell me what you did 
with your rising flame,—will you? Didn't it grow into a 
raging fire, and consume Niru? 

Stop it! Niru didn’t know, she didn’t know a thing! 
Don't bring her into this, I beg of you! 

(The awesome sound of a groan escaped the lips of 
Raghu Babu, like as if he was in extreme pain. And it 
seemed both Mrs. Roy and Mrs. Chhotray were about to 
fall down on him. In fact, both bent over him at the same 
time, and slipped their hands inside his shirt, to caress 
his chest. Said Mrs. Roy softly, "I think it would be better 
to carry him to the bed". But Mrs. Roy said, "No, it is 
advisable to let him walk to the bed". Ultimately both 
continued to stroke his chest and the surrounding area.) 

See, how we have come this very far. Now? 

I am beaten. I can’t manage any more. Didn't I say, in 
the very beginning, that you are she—demons, both of 
ya? She—demons, and veterans at that. No, wait, I shall 
be free awhile. I shall. I will ask Niru, Niru herself and 
not her ghost. She is my life-companion, after all. How 
can she afford to leave me alone in the wilderness? Look, 
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here she is, she is standing over there. Her eyes, nose 
and everything, the familiar face. But...but...her female 
complexion...where has it gone? But where? Tell me, the 
dark one! Tell me, the fair one! What was the complexion 
of my wife? Tell me, tell me please, for God’s sake!.. 


The Prayer Room 


[: was the cross-roads between life and death. 
Sunanda Devi was critically ill. Except for her husband 
who was in the other world, the house was full of her 
kindred ones—daughters, son and grandchildren. Only 
Amar was not there. He was serving at a distant place 
in an important post. But he had also informed that he 
would be coming tomorrow by plane along with his wife 
(He had written to say that a variety show organised in 
aid of Flood Relief had detained Sushama, who had a lot 
to do with the function. But the eldest daughter Bina did 
not consider it necessary to explain all that to her mother. 
Bina was an intellligent girl.) The younger son Bhramar 
was living at home permanently; he was a contractor. The 
three daughters, who were married, had lost no time in 
rushing to their mother’s bedside. And with their children 
in tow, except of course for the youngest, Bini, who had 
no children. 

Her condition had worsened over the last two days. 
Earlier she could speak a word or two, was trying to sit 
up for drinking her glucose-water, was refusing vehe- 
mently to take medicines, and was looking around to see 
if all the children were by her side. But now she was 
incapable of ‘doing any such thing. Her last question 
was—Hasn’t Amu come yet? And then she had taken a 
sip of glucose-water and closed her eyes. Hadn't been 
getting up since, nor saying a word. The lips, compressed 
as they were, seemed to have recessed further. The wan 
eyelids appeared to have tightened their grip over the 
eyes. And the sounds of the heart were rather scary. 

Is our mother going to die?.. The daughters were sitting 
on both sides of her, and were wiping their tears from 
time to time. Bini was crying the most. She could hardly 
control herself, got breathless in trying to stifle the sobs, 
and went out, every now and then, apparently to complete 
the process. 

The two others looked at each other, out of the corner 
of their tear-washed eyes—This Bini! She’s always like 
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this. Can hardly ever take a pain in her stride. And would 
make mountain of a mole-hill. As if she was the worst 
sufferer in the world. Maybe she is the youngest among 
us. But that does not mean she is a child—is she? Mother 
has not left us yet; she is still alive. Take courage, and 
say your prayers. How does it help to be so desperate, 
and fling your arms and legs about? 

But....why does she go out so often in the midst of her 
sobs? And come back after ages? 

..The night had advanced. Doctor Adhikari had duly 
examined the patient, given her an injection, and had 
made the grave pronouncement, looking up and down in 
a thoughtful pause— "This night. Just this night. There 
is no cause for anxiety if we can get through this one. 
One has to keep a constant vigil, though. Please give me 
a ring immediately, if there is any distressing symptom." 
The cook and the servant, old retainers both, as also the 
new errand-boy had stood at the threshold at intervals, 
and returned, each time, with a drawn woe-begone face. 
The relatives had taken their leave, reluctantly as it would 
seem, after doing their bits of stroking and massaging 
the inert limbs of the patient. (I would have surely stayed 
on, but, you see, nothing will move at my place if I am 
not there...etc). The pussy-cat, denied of her quota of af- 
fection, had retired to some dark corner, to snuggle by 
herself. The steel front-gates were barred. 

A light was burning only in that small upstairs room 
of "Sunanda Nivas", in which she lay. Winking at stray 
absent-minded lights of the midnight. 

Bhramar was smoking furlously, and pacing the floor. 
Bina, Bithi, and Bini were sitting on both sides of her, 
and wiping their tears. Bini was crying the most. 

The night seemed endless. 

"Ugh! Couldn't you stop this snivelling for a change?", 

Bhramar burst out suddenly. As if the problem could well 
be solved, and calm prevail, but for this feminine sobbing. 
But the sisters did not appear to be upset over his words. 
Bina dismissed the younger brother with her looks. And 
Bithi said, "Why don't you go and have some sleep? Won't 
we call you, if necessary?" 
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Bhramar did not reply. But he thought he had a little 
too many sisters. More than proper. And they did not 
understand a thing. 

He went over to the balcony, nursing his resentment. 
He got a feeling of the cool air, and the sky too, and 
invoked thoughts of philosophy, inchoate as they might 
be—What is this life, anyway? Mother will die. Maybe she 
will. For sure, if you ask me. Then what? The infinite, 
the endless! Sky and the stars! What is this life, indeed!t 

He discovered at this point of time that a light was 
burning in the Prayer Room. It went off after a while, 
and he noticed that someone was coming out of the room. 
Stealthily, as it were, and then moving away in quick 
footsteps. A woman. Bini?.. So she had been there to do 
some praying. And that is why she has been getting away 
So often from the bedside group!.. | 

Quite a bit of surprise, Bhramar thought, and 
smiled...Funny girl! Absolutely timid. I have seen her this 
way since she was a child. Afraid of her own shadow. 
Afraid of telling a lie, lest she would be caught. Thank 
God, she has been married off. Otherwise., I don’t kmow 
what would have happened: to her on the passing of 
mother! 

My! the way she had driven us to nuts at the time of 
her wedding! Said, ‘I am scared, I won't leave you people, 
I won't go to the house of somebody else, I will study’. 
The silly girl held fast to father’s hands. Father was also 
taken in by her, almost. I wonder if the wedding could 
have taken place, but for the tough stand taken by 
mother. 

His surprise over her présent activity did not grow less 
as he recalled the extraordinarily timid ways of Bini....Not 
once, nor twice, she must have visited the prayer room 
some four or five times by now. As if she was anxious 
to add a line that she had forgotten, or to repeat the 
basic mantra, lest the gods may have missed it! 

Bini had reached the head of the stairs. Her gaunt and 
dark face was hardly revealing. But every pore of her 
body had tensed, Bhramar thought, tuned as it was to 
a simple mind. He tried to dismiss the importance of the 
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subject.. Dash it! She is stripling of a girl, after all!.. But 
he failed to make light of the situation. He had an odd 
feeling that Bini was pointing out to him the true nature 
of Death. Death was no infinite; it was intimate. Like the 
body. And darkness of the night. So one should visit the 
gods in the Prayer room... But I shall not go there. 

That does not mean that I don't love my mother! 

The Prayer room, he felt, was calling him. It was no 
call, but a summons, a challenge,—Come over here, won't 
you? If you love your mother, that is. He looked on... 

A single flame is burning over there. Lighted by Bini. 
And there is smoke. Smoke and smell. A mix of burning 
wick, sandal paste, and rotting flowers. Age-old vermil- 
lion, layer upon layer, so much so that you can hardly 
make out the face of the deities. But He is present. Period. 
Don't you know it? Why else do all of you prostrate 
youselves before Him, everyday, the first thing after 
taking your bath? 

I know it. That is one of the ruies of the house. Maybe 
one could ignore it when father was alive. But now it is 
not possible, for father’s photo is also there, hallowed by 
a dash -of vermillion. 1 have done my obeisance, mind 
you, this very morning. But I will not go there now, not 
during the night, and not at the instance of another. Do 
I have to go just because Bini has been doing her thing? 
I will go there tomorrow, the morning of tomorrow, in the 
daylight.... 

Bhramar could not tear himself away from the vision 
of the little room on the groundfloor, now lying closed, 
and fastened with an old-fashioned hook. Spell-bound, 
as it were...Not just a room, small and familiar. Nor a 
Prayer room, so-called. But a cave. And there is That One 
there, the demon of a God. The one who dispenses life 
and.death. Perhaps his eyes would be shining bright, like 
those of a cat. Like those of a Judge, asking for hard 
evidence, the truth and nothing but the truth. So how 
can 1 go there? How can I go and plead before him—May 
it please my Lord, let my mother live, let her live for 
another ten years, hundred years? Stuff and nonsense! 
Whatever will be, will be. 1 will go there tomorrow—don't 
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you hear me? But let this night pass. Hasn't the doctor 
said so too?.. 

Bhramar was looking pale when he came back to his 
mother’s bedside. Bina noticed the distress of her brother, 
and she felt a surge of kindness for him...I am the eldest 
sister, eldest of them all. I am earliest to be a grown-up, 
and to make a home. Moreover I have. married into a rich 
family. This Bhramar, this Bini, way behind me in the 
progress of life! I have bathed them with my own hands, 
even cleaned them after toilet....Bina bracketted the pale 
face of Bhramar with the incessant sobs of Bini, and 
thought that she had to say suitable words to prop them 
up. She was the eldest, after all. 

But she found that Bini was hardly in a receptive frame 
of mind. She was sitting like a log, stupefied, and staring 
at the blank wall. As if she had cried it all out, had done 
with all possible thoughts, and was not prepared now to 
hear anything from the world....The cry-baby is no less 
obstinate! 

Bithi is dozing. The delicate darling. Incapable of taking 
any burden on herself. Keeps herself prettified all the 
time, that’s all, and goes on producing children. She has 
got six in a row, but is still asking for more, I sup- 
pose...Bina felt sad that she could be so foolish like a 
village girl, when she belonged to a modern and civilised 
family. Then she recalled Nirmal, the husband of Bithi,- 
dandy, but a good-looker, and loves Bithi to excess. Every 
night, for all you know. Shame! Isn’t there anything else 
in the world? 

Anyway, I couldn't care less! Bina came back from her 
thoughts about Bithi, and concerned herself with the 
younger brother. The poor boy has grown thin with worry, 
she noted, and began gently— 

“"Bhramar, won't you go and have some sleep? I have 
felt the pulse of mother. Seems she is improving." 

"No, it is alright. I will sit on this chair (Why are they 
after me? Are they the only children of mother, the only 
ones whose hearts are bleeding for her?)” 

Bina realised that she had better move on to a different 
track. So she said, after a certain pause. 
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"Jadu has grown too old. Can't cope at all with his 
work. We should look for some strong fellow when mother 


gets well. 
"Hmm" (Talking like a venerable sage. As if she knows 


that mother will get well.) 

"This big house, court-yard, back-yard, cattle and all. 
And no dearth of things packed in them. It's no easy 
task, to manage the whole thing." 


“Hmm”. 
Bina got carried away by the sweep of her own words. 


Failed to notice that Bhramar was paying scant attention. 

"Lands in the village, mango-grove, the building, com- 
pany shares, besides all the cash. There is none to look 
after them. You have to do it. Amar is always away. So 
you have to assume all the responsibility." 

Bina seemed to get choked with emotion as she recalled 
the weight and abundance of the family wealth. She suf- 
fered a pang of regret...This Bhramar can't cope with it. 
In fact, nobody but me. The rooms, each one of them, 
are stuffed with trunks. Things will come tumbling down 
if you barely open the almirah in the middle room. Big 
fat books, each would cost no”less than fifty rupees. Sil- 
verware galore. Countless silk saris. Besides—the wealth 
of pure gold, the central core! I know where that is kept. 
None else. She has told only me..Bina covered up her 
thoughts, as if the secret knowledge, she had, would get 
exposed, and lose its shine. 

Bina got tired of recounting, one by one, all the items 
in the category of bank balances, share certificates, etc. 
She seemed to suffer the pains of self-sacrifice, and gave 
up,—Let it be. What can I do, after all, if the brothers 
{fail to manage? 

She placed a hand over her mother. My mother is 
dying, my long-suffering mother. I am her eldest child 
and daughter, the crown princess of the family. So I have 
io burden myself with this wealth, I have got to, if any- 
thing happens to mother. Forgetting my own home, 
family, and children. 

But will Bhramar realize it? 
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Suddenly Bina noticed that Bhramar was not merely 
keeping silent. He was angry..But with whom? With him- 
self? Or with me? But why? I didn't do anything to him, 
tell him something wrong—did I? 

It's no anger; it’s hate. His eyes are filled with hate. 
He does not like me. None of them do. 

Even he (my husband} does not love me. The way Bithi 
is loved by her husband. Or all other wives by their hus- 
bands, for that matter. Because I am dark and fat, 
Supposed to be ugly. I look like my mother. But wasn't 
she loved by father? So? What's the sin that I have com- 
mitlted??.. I was sixteen once. Learning to play the Sitar. 
Govind-sir was my tutor. Soft red-rimmed eyes. Asked me 
to fetch some water to drink, the moment he came. Not 
merely water, I suppose, but something more, If I could 
oblige. Mother sensed the game before I could, and did 
not allow him to quench his thirst. Not only Govind—sir, 
there were many others too, I can swear to it. But 
mother... 

Bina gave her a long hard look, as though she was 
asking for an explanation from her dying mother, and 
was seeking a showdown before she passed on. Getting 
to see her for the first time, as it were. Face-to-face. 
Directing at her mother a lpose and fleshy face, whipped 
up to reflect the resentment of a life-time. She hadn't had 
this courage, this privilege, earlier. The opportunity had 
come her way only to-day. For the first and last time. 

But after a while she shouted herself down, inward- 
ly....No, no, no! Mother will open her eyes. She will live. 
That's what I want. For, I will grow old otherwise. And 
they will hate me even more. 

Maybe she would have hugged her mother, or done 
something else in a momentary impulse. But a strange 
thing happened that prevented her. Bithi muttered in her 
sleep. Muttered and fell over Bina in a heap. Then she 
opened her eyes, looked like a zombie, and panted as if 
she had just been exorcized of a ghost. 

"Look here, what happened to you?” Bina asked severe- 
ly. 

"No, nothing. Had some dream, it seems." 
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Bina did not ask her about the dream. On the other 
hand she compressed her lips, and made it pretty obvious 
that she had a distaste for such things...Bithi and her 
dreams! What else were they good for, these fair-skinned 
beauties! 

Meanwhile Bhramar had again moved on to the balcony 
on the first floor and begun to survey the earth and the 
Sky. 

..The world lies outside the gates. Other people. Their 
lives are different, deaths too. A row of shops opposite 
the gates, on the other side of the road. Tea-stalls, 
vegetable vendors, sellers of plastic loys, etc. They don’t 
have to reckon with an ancient building, and its caves 
and pillars. No ancient mothers and sisters. They are not 
troubled by any heavy and dense feeling of greatness. 
Beyond, some fruit orchards, and behind them the river. 
Bridge on the river. A moving train, steaming away to 
some far-off place. Into the centre of many new markels, 
gardens, and all. And then the sea. Wave upon wave, 
waves unlimited. 

I shall go. Get away. Bhai has gone around the entire 
world, has married outside the clan, does whatever he 
wants, and enjoys himself. Why can't I do the same? I 
am no child. I can do whatever he can. I have learnt 
many skills. I can even draw pictures and make a living. 
if it comes to that. I will marry a soft, slim, and petite 
girt. Her laughter like the sound of ripples. She will cook 
nice dishes for me. And she will be looking at me admir- 
ingly, as I do my work... 

He felt, soon enough, that his desires were cooming 
alive, growing wings for a flight. For this was no ordinary 
moment, this night was like no other. The breath of 
freedom was coming out of the backroom of a past. Be- 
ckoning to the future. Excitedly. Raring to play with 
unheard melodies of a Ilute, gentle murmurings of the 
morning breeze, and the glimmering lights. Signs, at long 
last, of a break. Of an unfolding, a blossoming forth. 

Another night was opening out to a dawn. 

Many sounds and voices. Many trees, plants, buildings, 
and huts, were showing up now, various and separate. 
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The old birds were calling out to the new ones. The stars 
were blinking a little too often, painfully anxious to leave 
the scene... 

Bhramar tried to keep his runaway emotions in check, 
and to note and imbibe the joy of every little sound, and 
every exchange of light and shade. He did not look back 
at that room behind him. 

Bhramar kept looking at the outside world, even after 
the murmurs of the morning had thickened into a hub- 
bub, and the familiar roar of a Bhajan was heard in the 
neighbourhood, along with the yelping of the street-dog 
when it got its first beating of the day. As if the day was 
still to arrive fully and finally, and he did not want to 
miss the honoured guest. 

It was at this juncture that the gates were opened, and 
a solemn-faced gentleman came inside with a suitcase in 
hand, and a young lady by his side. For a moment it 
seemed to Bhramar that this was yet another stride taken 
by the guest. It was a certain man of the morning. 

Then he saw them at close quarters and shouted over 
his discovery—"Look, it's Bhai" 

The elder brother had come. Amar had arrived. The 
family of Sunanda Devi was now complete. The retinue 
of servants, including ‘the veteran Jadu gathered round 
the Junior Master, and his lady, to take charge of the 
Suitcase, and escort them home. In due course, the 
sisters stood at the doorway along with Bhramar, and 
offered their broad smiles of welcome. 

Amar relaxed. And straightened the furrows on his 
forehead. So mother was alive! A charming smile also 
appeared on the face of Sushama, which underscored her 
general state of well-being. 

Bini slipped away from the reception committee, and 
spoke to her mother, inwardly—Elder brother has 
come...Now you must ‘live, no? Didn't you wait for him 
to come? But...but...did you just wait to see him? To 
open your eyes and see him, and then go your way? 

Not! It shall not be so. I will not allow it! 

Bini scanned her mother’s face, anxious to find some 
hopeful sign or other. 
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(2) 


Amar was a handsome person. His fair and chiselled 
face, animated lips, and darting glances, made him 
appear young for his age. Sushama was a beautiful 
woman. Her smooth, darkish face, sharp nose, the hint 
of an abiding smile on her lips, and deep- set eyes, served 
to hold her years together, and present them in a glow 
of fulness. The couple seemed to be made for each other, 
and claimed the attention ‘of others. 

Amar asked several questions, and was free with his 
comments. But they were so disjointed that it appeared 
he was trying, mainly, to communicate the importance of 
the event. That he had arrived. "Who is the doctor at- 
tending on her?...Don't you-have a nurse for the night?.. 
Don't let outsiders crowd around here...How long is Bina 
apa going to stay?...Has Bithi come with all her children? 
(Smiles)...Have you done the cardiogram? I had consulted 
with Col. Gupta, the noted doctor over there...Poor Bini 
has grown so pale and thin. Her eyes-(swollen due to 
crying or what?)...No fears, I have a firm belief...I have 
taken leave for fifteen days, will extend it, if neces- 
sary....What does the blood report say?... Where is 
Bhramar? Wasn't he here right now? "..So it went. 

Amar proceeded to the mother’s bedroom. Entered the 
room on tip-toe lest she would be disturbed, kept looking 
for sometime at her supine and inert figure, and withdrew 
in a similar manner. 

Suddenly he seemed to remember something and 
looked for Sushama—"Sushama! Where has she gone? 
She should have her medicine now. Hey Bini, look for 
your Bhaujabohu, will you? Tell her to take the medicines, 
it's getting late." 

He added briefly in response to the unspoken concern 
and curiosity of the sisters, "She is not keeping well these 
days. Not at all.” 

But when Bini conveyed the message to her sister-in- 
law she felt that she was not ill, and could never be...See, 
how she is stroking the kitten. Like as if she is her 
natural mistress, nay, of Time itself. No pettiness of an 
illness can ever touch her. 
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Anyway, even though she seemed to be. the owner of 
Infinite Time, Sushama stopped stroking the kitten, of 
her own free will, and went to the bedside of Sunanda 
Devi after a quick change of clothes. And like the mini- 
stering angel they had been waiting for, she took charge 
of the situation and addressed Bithi, "Now you go, all of 
you, and finish your work, I am here.” 

..Why is night so dilferent from day? Last night the 
building was holding its head high, conscious of its own 
distinction. And each inmate seemed to be a distinct in- 
dividual, lighted up by certain traits of his or her 
personality that belonged to no other. Even Sunanda Devi 
did not seem to be dying, but observing a grand ritual 
of Death. But now they looked like a random few from 
among the numerous many of the world. Like some non- 
descript birds inside and about a banyan tree, skipping 
from one branch to another, with their meaningless 
exercises in chirping and fluttering. Who needs bother 
about them, death or no death? 

But didn't this building have a special importance, by 
itself? Maybe when you looked around you could see 
many such buildings; white and yellow, tall and big. The 
moss on the boundary wall of this building, fat bubbles 
in the darkgreen drain that adjoined the wall, and rag-tag 
hovels set up on its side could be seen as attachments 
common to other buildings too. But was there any other 
building in the neighbourhood where the splendour of 
the ancient hit you in the eye? Such large countryards, 
so many rooms (eighteen, including the drawing room), 
the shining floor, and the beams and rafters festooned 
with cobwebs—could you find the likes of them anywhere 
else? And where else could you find sparrows cavorting 
in {he bedrooms, and enjoying the sight of their image 
on the mirror of the dressing table? 

The soul of the past was not weeping in here, as being 
lost and abandoned. Rather, it was showing off its flesh- 
less ribs, and laughing gleefully, Sunanda Devi had 
herself nurtured it, and had not allowed it to go its own 
way ...Look, there is that History Note-book of Amar 
studying in Class Seven nestling in a heap of old papers 
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on the table. The pencilled corrections of the teacher, a 
vivid red, can still be seen. Somewhere a bladder peeps 
out from a football that belonged to Bhramar. Elsewhere 
you find some evidence of Bina’s music lessons (She did 
learn music at one time, but gave it up half-way at the 
bidding of her mother). 

A question arose—where was Jayanarayan Babu? His 
photo was of course in the Prayer room. But, how come, 
there were no signs of him anywhere else? Wasn't he the 
Father in this house? Hadn't he married Sunanda Devi? 
The question could not be easily answered. It looked as 
if Sunanda Devi had kept him carefully concealed inside 
her. 

..Ten O'Clock in the morning. 

The old retainer Jadu was standing still in the veran- 
dah of the kitchen, and staring above. Seemingly 
stupefied. His mouth slightly agape, and the eyes rivetted 
on something. Reason: Sushama. The impressive stance 
of the "Foreign lady" on the balcony. 

Sushama was, in fact, no picture of humility. But a 
close look at her would have revealed that there was a 
certain sadness too in her present expression. For, con- 
fident as she was that she could make it, she was 
troubled by the response or the lack of it that she received 
from the family. She had left the bed-side of her mother- 
in-law just a few minutes back on the plea of taking some 
rest...Well, who’wronged you? The severe sightlessness of 
the old woman? (No, not you. You are not my son, merely 
his wife). The indifference of Bina apa? (I am not hating 
you. really. Not envying you either. I am past that age). 
The scared looks of Bini? (You are much too new (o this 
house, too goodlooking and efficient. You are not going 
lo upset and break anything—are you?) Or was there any- 
thing else? Sushama was looking intently at the 
plum-tree in the inner courtyard, and was seeking to 
place herself properly, somewhere. 

Bina had come back from her morning chores, and 
was sitting at her appointed place at the head of the 
‘bedstead. Reading Bhagavad-Gita. Reading it at a fast pace, 
so‘ she could finish atleast the second chapter.,...Who 
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knows what is going to happen, whatever the doctor 
might say? 

Bithi had not been to see her mother since this morn- 
ing. She had meant to go soon after attending to the 
needs of her children, but hadn't been able to make it 
yet. Whereas she had called her third son Bitu thrice, in 
a row, for no apparent reason. Apart from some need she 
felt to caress him, fix a loose button on his shirt, and 
ask him over again if he was hungry. Now she was kissing 
him, once more, before leaving for mother’s bedside, and 
kissing him avidly from top to toe. As if she was hoping 
to smear him thick with a mother's love, so no portion 
was left bare and vulnerable for the enemy. And lisping 
words of love—"You ‘are my son. Only mine, and of no 
other. You are not going to leave me and go a-n-y-w-h- 
e-r-e else!" Finally she withdrew her face, looked him 
Squarely in the eyes, and said, "Go and play. And come 
to me only when I call you. And never go to grandma's 
room. Remember? That's a good .boy!" But Bithi herself 
could not manage to leave right then. She sought to 
defend herself and her increasing heartbeats— ‘I can't 
help it. Why did I dream that way last night?’ She again 
recalled that terrible dream and covered her face with her 
hands, as if she could not bear to see it again...Mother 
was asking for Bitu. Saying, ‘I will take away this son of 
yours’. And laughing indecently. Mother was not looking 
like mother. But like the dead come alive, when the mor- 
tal coil shuffles off, and the truth tears through the veil 
of falsehood. Bithi chased away the recollection...Blast 
the stupid dream! My mother is not like that. Then she 
looked up slowly at the middle-room upstairs, where the 
mother lay sleeping. 

Amar was in the Prayer room. He was praying thus 
after having taken his bath, and put on a dhoti that he 
had unearthed from some old trunk,—‘Oh God! Please 
spare my mother. I may be living away from her, far away, 
but she is still my mother. Don't snatch her away from 
me.’ But he was compelled to open his eyes from time to 
time. Because someone else was manifesting herself on 
the dark canvas, when he closed his eyes. Sushama, 
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eyeing her husband, in a pose that was unique to her, 
(I have to monitor your thoughts lest you mess them up- 
no?) Amar refused to accept the surveillance of her love, 
and so he had to open his eyes as often, to cancel the 
phenomenon...Who’s Sushama in all this? Maybe she is 
my wife, lover too. But she does not belong to this house. 
She need not and should not come between mother and 
son. In fact, I should have come earlier. But it is not as 
if 1 delayed my visit, only because of her. I had known 
that nothing would happen to mother till I came. That 
was the faith I had....Amar tried to banish the image of 
the intruder with words such as these. But the macho 
feelings that went with the exercise served to distort 
rather than steady his prayers. For, his mind was assailed 
by the memory of a recent incident of power-play... Just 
three to four days back. The telegram from home, con- 
veying news of mother’s critical illness, had been received 
during the day. Yet, on that very night,—! No, it was not 
passion, but anger. A certain ecstasy deriving from anger. 
I took her. Ravished her lo my heart’s content. So what? 
That means I defied death. Refused to yield to the fear. 
Made it known that—..Amar could not pray any more. 
Thought his mind was in a muddle due to worry and 
sleeplessness. But before he left the Prayer room he could 
not but recall the end- result of the feelings he had that 
night, blazing with anger. Anguish. That he was beaten, 
and had exhausted himself. And they had won, Sushama, 
mother; women all. As they had been winning all the 
time. 

Bini was in a small room, known as the Pickle room. 
Playing a guessing game with the jars of pickle...Now, if 
I break open that one with a stone, will it yield mango 
pickle? Or plum? Mother will get well if it is mango. But 
Suppose it is plum? Stop it! You are no child! Do you 
want God to get wrong ideas about you?.. 

Bhramar was sprawled out in his bedrdom. As if he 
was .,not prepared for a commonplace and unnecessary 
day like this, and would bestir himself only if he was 
needed, or after nightfall. He had slept off, and so the 
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most conspicuous feature of his face, namely, the dreamy 
expanse of his rounded eyes was not on view. 

..It was at this configuration of thoughts and actions 
in the family that there was a flicker of hope, for a hand 
of Sunanda Devi moved slightly. 

Bina noticed it and waited to see some more, while 
new hopeful signs were noticed by Bithi, visitor Mahi 
Babu, a certain Kamala apa, and some others by her 
side. And they whispered to each other—"I think there is 
some change in the way she is breathing...see, even the 
lips seem like trembling, no?..let us feed her with a 
spoonful of glucose water...I say, let us call the children, 
all of them!..etc. 

But Sunanda Devi bided her time. And opened her eyes 
after an hour. Waking up--from a sleep, as it were, she 
looked at the people around her, like she was trying to 
figure them out, and then beckoned insistently to some- 
body or something. Glucose water? Bhagavad-Gita? The 
eighteen-piece array of bangles on the wrist of Bithi? It 
took them some time to understand that she had noticed 
Sushama standing at her feet, and wanted to know the 
detailed significance of her being there. Bithi and Bina 
Spoke. out together, before Sushama could say anything— 
"Bhai has come, Ma!” 

Yet the revived expression of her eyes and lips did not 
add up to a smile. Seemed as though she was considering 
if she would again close her eyes, or keep them open. 

A bizarre thought occurred to Sushama. It. seemed to 
her that this ancient body had chosen to open its win- 
dows; that should suffice: In fact, it was immaterial if 
she would live or die. For, her life was based on sheer 
matter, and had little to do with vague and airy things 
like soul. It was a solid piece of wood. No decadence there 
of flowers and foliage. No, Sir. 

Amar rushed into the room when he heard the good 
news. Others made way for him. Amar addressed her 
wide-eyed mother in an undulating monosyllable, laden 
with emotion,—"M-at” 
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Sunanda Devi did not smile, but her expression seemed 
to have reached the shores. She gestured everybody to 
sit down. 

Amar went on to say, "Sushama has come. Look, she 
is over there! She said she must come, even if she is 
delayed....Had to leave Toni (the son) as he has to do his 
studies, I mean, his exams...Have taken leave for fifteen 
days, will extend it, if necessary. 

Sunanda Devi did not seem like listening. But barely 
receiving the words. As if she had held the self-processing 
thread of life securely in her hand, and let there be no 
mistake about it. She would let it go, or gather it in, at 
a suitable time. 

Amar had stopped talking. And before others could 
start saying anything more, Bini cried out, "Didn't I say 
so? That mother will get well when she sees Badabhat?" 


(3) 


Sunanda Devi did not smile. Did not speak either. 

Moments passed. All possible efforts were made to in- 
duce the oncoming. Kamala apa caressed here forehead 
and said, "Ah, how you have suffered! I have been prod- 
ding Bhramar for such a long time now. That please take 
your mother out on a pilgrimage, and let her see places. 
She is holed up in this house for nothing, and is worrying 
herself to death. Mahibabu offered to bring fresh champak 
flowers from his garden, when he found some flowers 
under her pillow. But nothing helped. Sunanda Devi 
showed little progress. Rather she seemed about to 
retreat. The light in her eyes was growing dim, and the 
limbs getting motionless. Bina felt her pulse ever so often, 
and pulled a long face. Amar looked hard and long at 
Bina. 

Doctor Adhikari came to see her again. And gave her 
yet another shot. In angry desperation, as it were. Some 
Specialists also came and left after giving some weighty 
advice to the fainmily. The excess population in the room 
was asked to’ leave, so as to relieve the congestion. But 
Sunanda Devi closed her eyes once again. It is the final 
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‘phase of coma, said the knowledgeable people. There is 
no escape now. 

.."Sunanda Nivas" was covered soon by the shadows of 
evening. The inmates of the building took charge of yet 
another night, and were restored to their respective sel- 
ves. Not like last night, though. There was agitation then, 
rising heart-beats, and restlessness. Now the heart had 
sunk, and the tattooing had ceased. A calm had taken 
over, suggesting silent tears at leisure. And asking one 
to make peace with a cruel and tearful tragedy,—well, it 
had to be so! 

All the bubbles had subsided by midnight. Leave aside 
Bini. All others in the intimate circle savoured quietly of 
the sorrow. Except for a deep sigh now and then—So it 
goes. End of the story. 

..Suddenly Sushama [felt like invoking the sun. 
Couldn't the radiant sun straddle the night in a surprise 
strike? And tear open the gray darkness with its sharp 
flaming rays? This darkness is not a black, but gray, and 
obscene. For, the vaunted traditioin of many ancient 
falsehoods has obscured the emerging truths; dark death 
has been caught in a mist. Sushama recalled the morning 
of today when she was staring at the plum-tree, and was 
feeling sorry for herself. That she was not able to touch 
this world of theirs, and offer it something or other. Alas, 
the question does not arise!—She thought. Each one of 
them was wrapped up in his gray obscenity, imbibing the 
warmth of his own guilt, riddled as it was with 
patchwork. You could not reach them. Never. 

But are they really happy?—She wondered. The pain- 
fully heavy face of Bina apa, as if she became a block of 
stone after aspiring to be a mountain.. The watchful looks 
of Bithi, as though someone was waiting to steal a secret 
gem concealed in her ample bosom... Bini’s fear. Was she 
afraid of life or death?.. The drowsy withdrawn looks of 
Bhramar. Where had he vanished all through the day? 
Sleeping or hiding behind daylight?.. And her dear hus- 
band Amar Babu. Why did he hang his head down when 
he saw her? 
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She recalled that evening in a Coffee-house some years 
back. The first overtures of love. There was no one else 
in the Coffee-house, then, when love appeared in the in- 
terval between coffee and cutlets. Sushama felt that one 
should love and marry a person like him. Another duty 
she had to discharge, it seemed, as a part of her social 
work. Then like a timid student encouraged by his 
teacher, Amar Babu poured it all out, hurriedly,—"Miss 
Ray, may I ask you something....?" 

Supplication. Piteous. Kindly fill my empty bowl. But 
was it only that? It struck Sushama, now, that she had 
got it wrong. There was something else in the anxious 
and desperate looks of the lover-boy. Sickness, a sense 
of guilt. I have sinned, and so punish me, whip me, if 
you please. 

No, they are not unhappy; they are incapable of hap- 
piness. They are stunted, grossly incomplete. 

Sushama was startled by an improper thought that 
flashed through her mind like a sharp blade, in a bid to 
end her discomfort— 

Why doesn’t the old hag die, if she has to? 

She heard somebody say, just as she was trying to 
control herself, "She has gone there again!" 

"Who?" Sushama turned round to find that it was 
Bhramar. He was facing the courtyard, and seemed like 
talking to himself— 

"Bini. She has been going there since yesterday. And 
today too. Over and over again.” 

Bhramar was saying it wearily, like he was tired of the 
whole thing. Sushama looked askance at her brother-in- 
law. 

Eventually she came to understand, that the small 
room adjoining the store-room to the left of the courtryard 
was the Prayer room. The place visited by Bini. She was 
familiar with the supreme importance of the room. She 
had heard about it from her husband. There were quite 
a few gods and goddesses over there, including their 
father's photo. And every member of the family was ex- 
pected to visit it, atleast once every day. 
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But Bini has been going there ever so often, noted 
Sushama, in no little surprise. It would appear from what 
Bhramar said that she was loath to leave the side of the 
deities. Like Savitri of the epics she did not allow God a 
moment's respite. And went on repeating her prayer— 
“Please, won't you make my mother live?" 

Sushama was ashamed. What a simple and wonderful 
faith! Fountain of purest love! Determination par excel- 
lence!.. How could I think such mean thoughts about a 
household that includes Bini, this Prayer room, and the 
flame of a sincerity that burns so bright? And such 
despicable thoughts about the old lady— 

She was smitten by remorse, and saluted them with 
folded palms—Bini inside the small room, her God, the 
old mother whom she had insulted, et al, and conveyed 
to them her deepest regards. 

Bhramar also folded his palms, imitating his sister-in- 
law. His mind was in a blank since when the last night 
had passed into day. So he was happy with this act of 
salutation. It brought him a sense of satisfaction, that 
he could also join the family, and accept their way of 
doing things. 

Bini’s extraordinary behaviour was now getting a little 
too pronounced and frequent to escape anybody’s notice. 
The soand of her sobbing could be heard from inside the 
room, even the beating of her head against the wall, as 
the night entered the last quarter. Once Jadu was over- 
whelmed by sympathy, and could not help saying, "Please 
don’t be so desperate Sana dei. Whatever is fated—". 

Then Bini asked him, with tears streaming down her 
face, "What do you say? Is mother really going to die?" 
Jadu lowered his eyes, stumped for an answer, and left 
the scene. 

But the family did not mock her. Nor did they break 
down at the sight of her excessive expressions of grief. 
Sushama was increasingly fascinated. Bhramar made 
many salutations again, inwardly. Bina read Bhagavad- 
Gita more attentively, and loudly. Bithi did not go to 
sleep, and went on caressing her mother. Amar grew more 
solemn and thoughtful. 
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It could well be said that they loved Bini at this mo- 
ment. As if she conveyed, on their behalf, the sorrow 
entire. One family, one mother. Mother will not come 
back, nor will the sorrow be ever diminished. Bini is 
crying; let her cry. Praying to God; let her. 

..The peace of sorrow, such as this, was suddenly razed 
to dust, as the night dawned again. Doctor Adhikari made 
his appearance, and announced on his own "The 
symptoms are hopeful." 

Again!! . 

Was he a medical man or a witch doctor? Putting on 
a magic show or what? Sushama asked him in a chal- 
lenging manner (and in English)—"Are you sure, doctor?" 
And others did not spare him some dirty looks. 

But Bini did not bother about the rest of them. She 
burst out laughing in joy. Unrestrained and without any 
sense of decorum, like a child. It seemed she was going 
to clap her hands and do a dance, at any time now. 

There's a limit to everything. Even Dr. Adhikari looked 
suspiciously at Bini. "Does this one belong to the same 
. family?", he must have thought. | 


(4) 


After one week. Another scene of Bini and the Prayer 
room. 

The deities were looking so kindred and benign in the 
soft glow of the morning. The fragrance of freshly- 
gathered Champak and Shefali flowers was in the air. 
Bini. overwhelmed as she was by gratitude, was talking 
to her God. 

A plate [ull of choicest snacks, bought from the 
market, was lying in the middle-room upstairs. All the 
brothers and sisters, and Sushama too, were waiting for 
Bini, so they could all eat together from the same plate. 
Mother's wishes. That is how the family would celébrate 
her recovery. 

But Bini couldn't help being late. For, she was engaged 
in an intimate conversation: 

I how to Thee, my God! A million times. You have heard 
my prayers. And have brought my mother back to life. 
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How foolish I could be! How did I ever imagine that 
she would leave us? She was scaring us. That was a ploy, 
she is good at. 

We wouldn't have let her die. Who, and what is left for 
us in her absence? She has sucked us dry. Has brought 
us happiness by trampling upon all our hopes and am- 
bitious. By clipping our wings, just as we were raring to 
go on a flight. Mother knows what is best for each of us. 
She made our father pass on, early in the day (It wouldn't 
have made much dilference, if she had committed the act 
by her own hands). Because father wouldn't have been 
happy if he had lived long. She wanted Bada apa to wal- 
low in material wealth, for nothing else would suit her. 
She was learning to play on Sitar at one time. But music 
might lead to love, she feared. She wanted Bithi-apa to 
get married to a handsome husband, never mind if he 
was a rake, so she could go on producing children. What 
else was Bithi apa fit for? She wanted to possess Bada- 
bhai, tie him down to her (Bada bhai looks like father). 
She smothered the dreams of Bhramar, asked him to stay 
put at this place, his nose to the grindstone. Poor boy, 
what could he have done with his dreams? 

None of us could escape the clutches of her love. Bada- 
bhai had tried. With a desperate leap at the sky. But 
could he really make it? 

What about me? She asked after a long time. Perhaps 
she had saved this question till the end...But who am I, 
after all? The tail-ender. Timid. Cry-baby. Has she taken 
anything away from me? I don't recall it, do I? 

Bini could not deceive herself. They were smiling, all 
ithe gods and goddesses. The flute-playing Krishna gave 
her a knowing side-long glance. The goddess Durga as- 
sured her with her ten resplendent hands. Lord Shiva 
blessed her efforts, with his half-closed eyes. Bini was 
encouraged. 

Then she brought out one of the many photos in there. 
Snatched it away, as it were. Father's photo. She pressed 
it to her bosom, and to her lips. 

She could not help addressing her mother, inwardly, "Ma! 
I suppose you thought you would die, and be transformed 
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into a deity, with your photo in the Prayer room— no? 
And look down upon me, scornfully? Indeed!" 

On coming out she found that they were all waiting 
for her upstairs. But Bada bhai had put something in 
his mouth, a hot potato-ball or something, and was 
shouting "Wonderful!" over and over again. "Hello! Where 
had you been so long? I couldn't wait any more," he said 
on seeing Bini (his facial muscles got distorted as he took 
another bite). "Mother is completely OK now, as you can 
see. So what was all that you were praying for, still?" The 
quip caused a concerted roar of laughter. 

Sunanda Devi was setting on the bed, in a reclining 
posture. It appeared from her dried-up face inured to life, 
that she would live on for another hundred years. 


Love God 


iE "twenty first-day” ceremony to celebrate the birth 
of their grandson was coming to a close. The com- 
munity feast was over, the invitees had left after offering 
their blessings, but the kindred folk were still on the 
Scene. So some children were still playing about, and a 
cluster of women were engaged in intimate talks. The 
joyous hubbub had waned, and so the words could be 
heard clear and distinct, at times. You could figure out 
the child who was yelling, and the one who was crying. 
You could also make out the cracked voice of Mondi apa 
in the ladies’ section. 

A slice of laughter in that notable voice entered into 
the sleepy consciousness of Anant Babu. But it withdrew 
immediately. For Anant Babu was then intent on recalling 
the smiles of his own wife. How they were tailored to suit 
to different occasions, how they appeared to this one and 
the other, and the messages conveyed to them, variously. 

Aren't these fellows going to leave us?—Anant Babu 
turned on his side, with his back to the noises, and 
resumed thinking about his wife. He could not notice that 
Sulochana herself was sitting quietly in that room, at the 
dressing table. 

The bare back of Anant Babu, smooth and fair as it 
was, was exposed to the view of Sulochana Devi. 

But Sulochana Devi had lowered her eyes, and was 
straining to hear the words coming from within the doors 
of the adjoining room. And she heard them thus: 

"Now, listen to what I am telling you. It was the year 
of Guni’s wedding..(whispers)..Don't you know him, 
Natabhai’s nephew? You haven't dropped down from 
England, have you?..(concerted laughter followed by more 
whispers and then a cracked piece of laughter).. My God! 
With a man of her son's age at that!..But our Anantbhai 
is not one to leave it like that. He pulled her by the 
hair..(more concerted laughter)..." 

Sulochana Devi raised her head. Saw herself in the 
mirror. There was not a trace of shame or anger on her 
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face, only a firm line of her thin lips held together. 
Hauteur. A sort of queenly demeanour that showed up 
on a pale countenance. 

She let loose her unkempt hair held in a knot, instead 
of tying it properly. Flung it back, jutting out her breasts, 
and combed it in a defiant gesture. As if she wanted to 
tell them—I don't give a damn for your gossip, I have no 
time to waste. I have other work to do. Hairdressing and 
the like, to keep myself pretty. 

As if she wanted to let it be known that youth was not 
that important for a beautiful lady. Her hair never grows 
thin, her breasts remain firm, and her complexion gets 
fairer even as it may grow pale. She eased her lips, threw 
a tiny little smile at the mirror, flung her hair again in 
a more spirited manner, and put out her breasts—Say it, 
whatever you will! What else can you possibly do? You 
Manu apa, Mondi apa, Nandi auntie, Padi’s mother-aun- 
tie, Hema, Sara, Mala, and all the rest, frustrated females 
of the world— get together, and offload the venom of your 
jealousies! What else can you do? Can you take away my 
beauty? 

..Go ahead. Get it done and over with. This may be 
the last chance for you! The ceremony for Puni’s second ' 
child, when it comes, shall not take place here. But at 
her husband’s place in Delhi. Maybe there, too, I will be 
regaled by whispers from behind the curtain by the likes 
of Mrs Mitras, Menons and Mehtas—How old is Mrs 
Mohanty? Is she Purnima’s own mother? And maybe 
some hefty bearded Delhiwallah, exceedingly fair, will be 
coming to me over and over again for yet another cup of 
tea (Sulochana Devi giggled), and he, my husband, will 
get mad at me. 

It was thus twenty[five years ago, when he insisted on 
marrying me, regardless of caste, creed, and all. For I 
was beautiful. And the good ladies of the clan were burn- 
ing no less with jealousy, at that time. 

I have given birth to three children, and have gone 
through two surgeries, but I am still beautiful. My hus- 
band is handsome. They are all good-lookers, the men 
he finds me involved with, and gets mad at me. My two 
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daughters and a son, you can't fault with any of them. 
What would you know, after all, about this beautiful- 
world of mine?.. 

The bare and fair back of her husband met her eyes 
at this point of time. She kept looking at it, and came 
nearer. 

She was thrilled by a certain sacred feeling of self- 
importance, like when a sage with his flowing white hair, 
touches the snow peaks of the Himalayas. She got him 
covered nicely with a sheet. 

.. Now let me go and see what they are doing now— 
Puni, and my grandson. Couldn't the grandson be a little 
less dark? It is not our fault, though. The child has taken 
after his father. But he may get fairer in Delht’s climate. 
I also know a few tricks that I will tell Puni..Such were 
the thoughts of maternal love that took her then to her 
daughter's side. 

Manu apa was stuck with a juicy tale in the adjoining 

room. She was narrating the story of how she had got 
into the cabin of "Anant’s wife" outside the visiting hours, 
when she was convalescing there after her first operation 
(she had beguiled the nurse in attendance with her sweet 
words), and do you know the sight that met her eyes? 
Anant's wife was lying on her stomach, and a guy was 
pressing her middle. 
“ They had assumed that the guy in question was not 
Anant Mohanty. But they were all looking up at Manu 
apa, to hear from her paan-smeared lips about the com- 
plete particulars of the guy. So the game was on even 
when she was ill,;and in the hospital! And from the 
middle region, to begin with! 

But it was at that point of time that Mandi apa leaned 
against the wall, closed her eyes, and chanted the Lord's 
name -Om Namo Narayan...the rest was inaudible. The 
story remained unfinished. The session was hushed-.into 
silence. 

No one got annoyed that Mandi apa had spoilt the 
show. They were not unaware of the intense devotion of 
the widow Mondi apa. Apart from regular prayers in the 
morning and evening, she lapsed thus into meditation 
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from time to time. Escaped for a while from the troubles 
of the day-to-day world and prayed to God. She felt 
miserable, otherwise. She had been saying from time to 
time, after coming here that she hadn't had a moment 
to spare since this evening—The initiation ceremony for 
Raju Mishra’s son, wedding feast at Judubhal’s place, 
measles of Sati’s younger daughter. Mandi apa shared 
the joys and sorrows of everyone, but she needed just a 
few moments too, for herself. Maybe she could not get a 
chance in the homes of others, but could not she talk to 
her Narayan at least at Anantbhai'’s place, in the company 
of her own relations? The stories about Suli nuabou would 
never end, it was getting late in the night, and so she 
had to do her work while the meeting was on, and in the 
middle of a story. She could not help it. 

They could appreciate her state of helplessness, and 
waited patiently. 

But their patience came to nought. Mondi apa got up 
immediately after her prayers and grinned to say -"I have 
to leave now. Have to go to another place. Let me look 
up Anantbhai and nuabou, and then Ill be off. 

Even the laughter of one having such large teeth was 
not a pretty sight to see; the grinning was worse. So they 
naturally felt insulted. And responded with a solemn and 
silent disapproval—well, why did you sit with us for so 
long, if you had all that work to do? And laughed with 
us too in that cracked-jar voice of yours? Did you have 
to remember your prayers just as Anant’s wife started 
having her massage? Or were you suddenly smitten with 
sympathy for Anantbhai? 

Mondi apa would perhaps have pleaded if she were 
compelled to—Yes. I couldn't hear it any more. I have 
been moving in your company for the last ten to fifteen 
years, listening to the sinful tales about Suli nuabou, have 
joined you in your laughter, and have told Anantbhai in- 
wardly that it served him right. Meanwhile I have grown 
older, have been widowed, my daughter has been married 
off well, and my son has got a good job. I have loved God 
all the more. In due course, I have felt pity for Anantbhai. 
I have thought of taking him to my Narayan, asking him 
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to sit beside me and pray to Him with folded hands. God 
will grant him peace. It's no use pulling the sinning 
woman by her hair and beating her. ‘Have thought so, 
but ‘haven't had the guts yet‘ to go the aristocrat 
Anantbhai, and tell him something. Lest he would send 
me back and heap insults on me and my God. Say it’s 
none of my business. 

But, today, I could not bear it any more. Anantbhai 
will be growing old, very soon, I thought. And in due 
course, 1 will get merged in my Narayan, severing all con- 
tracts with the world and its people. So shouldn't I tell 
him a few words before I leave? Should I keep away from 
his sorrows, just because he is rich in material goods? 
Am 1 that selfish? 

Shall I tell you what I saw just now when I was pray- 
ing? I saw my Narayan was crying. ‘And,-strangely, he 
looked like Anantbhai when he smiled bashfully, at the 
end .of his tears. Ofcourse my Narayan is dark whereas 
Anantbhai is fair, but somehow or other they looked so 
similar. I mean, Anantbhai of those days,—slim, darting 
eyes, and a lisping tone as if the dear boy found it hard 
lo speak his lines. In fact Anantbhai was not that fair 
then, was he?.. The sylvan shade of leaves and creepers 
in the out-house of Paridada, spots of light dotting the 
shade, lights twinkling from within the holes in the 
thatched mud-hut.. and so his fair skin was not too evi- 
dent, only how he could not. wait to do his thing, the 
moist and wayward hands (naughty!).. Once I was back- 
ing away to evade his grasp, and he slipped, and his 
pants got smeared with chicken-shit—poor dear! 

No, he was not that fair nor rich in those days. 

His grandson is having his {wenty-first day, Anantbhai 
is getting old.. 

I will go, I will go to him, and give him peace. It's God's 
will. 

Mondi apa opened the half-open doors of the adjoining 
room and went inside: Stood still for a moment at the 
threshhold. 

She saw that Anantbhai was sleeping all alone, with a 
sheet over him. There was none else. Only the .glow of a 
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tube-light was showing up the many artifacts in the room. 
Luxury articles in the home of Suli Nuabou. Soaked in 
sin. 

That apart, the smells of carnal enjoyment were too 
close for comfort. Smells from the kitchen, the deep-frying 
of more and more pancakes, as if the festivities were still 
on, and they must keep eating till the gullet was choked 
and they had to burp... the smell of withered flowers, 
sandalpaste and vermillion... a certain smell from the 
used sari of Suli Nuabon spread out on the chair... per- 
haps yet another red Alta spilled on the floor...Dash it! 
Was it a ceremony for the new-born or was it supposed 
to be another honeymoon for the old woman? 

Mondi apa felt suffocated. She felt sad that these 
people had not yet an inkling of God’s Kingdom. Did not 
know that there were no vulgar scents over there, no 
pomp and circumstance, but only the divine presence, 
austere and beautiful, an unflinching incense of devotion, 
and endless worship... meditation.. peace. 

May I wake you up Anantbhai, may I? And tell you all 
about it? Who else can tell you, if I won’t—your sinful 
and adulterous wile? Suli Nuabou? 

Anant Babu had not fallen asleep. He was only lying 
on the bed with his eyes closed. Wishing to figure out, 
at leisure, the true and proper dimensions of a picture 
that had appeared before him. He did not move his 
limbs... Let all of them know that {the evergreen and in- 
defatigable Anant Mohanty was tired, for once. That, after 
all, he was soon going to retire from service and was 
getting old. Let them, it's fine with me. I have to make 
a final decision. A certain smile of Suli, one among 
many—I have to place il. When her nostrils flare up, the 
lips are not wide open with the smile, for it gets curled 
up in a corner, inclining downwards, and the hazel pupils 
are deepened, like as if they want to say something. I 
want to get at the meaning of that one. Maybe it’s like 
this: 

Yes? Is that so? Are you all right? Seems fishy to me. 
Shame on you! I get you. 1 am ready. Let this card-game 
be over. Ill show you the way. 
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Not like this? Like what, then, may I ask? No meaning 
in them, no signals? Just the charm of a sweet and clever 
smile—of no consequence? 

Forget it! I don’t believe in all that jazz of a spon- 
taneous flash of sunlight or a breaking-out of birdsong. 
Suli is no Nature, but a human being. Middle-aged, and 
a grandmother too. She should have some brains about 
her. 

I have been misled more than once, and have learnt 
my lessons. It can't go on like this. I had tried to console 
myself after my marriage that the handsome Anant 
Mohanty had knowingly married a beautiful woman. 
Woman beautiful belonged to an extraordinary species. 
The glow of their looks and smiles invoked love, and 
obeisance too. Of a higher order. Artistic. Spiritual. Et 
cetera. But how did it help? Still there were fights, and 
fisticuffs too. Involving other men, ranging from my col- 
league Lalmohan to Bipin, the young goldsmith fellow. 
But it's a pity that everytime I looked at her face at the 
moment of re-union, past the vale of tears, it seemed to 
me that she was not a mere wife, but some woman. And 
I wished she should remain so, with her glow un- 
diminished. May the marks of all the burns and bruises 
caused by my anger get dried up soon—I prayed. Soonest 
by the grace of God! So she can display again the unique 
charm of her looks, and smiles and what have you. 

I have noticed that she is growing pale. And the dark 
circles under her eyes are staying put. The breasts, are 
not too upstanding, as before. Of course she won't believe 
it, if I tell her. But it has pained me. So is she going to 
change?—I have wondered. Will it ever be that she cannot 
set somebody else ontfire, and make me burn in jealousy? 
What do I do with her then? How do I make any love to 
her in a cold bed? And embrace the heaven unlimited? 

Anyway I have lost my illusions today. My fears are 
unfounded. She is still firmly placed on her pedestal. Why 
did she smile, otherwise, in that odd way, with flared 
nostrils, when Mihir (our Jitu mamu'’s son) winked at 
her, and said, “It seems, Nuabou, that my knave is going 
to win over your king..: any objection?" Was it all in- 
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nocent? No background of sitting on the same bed with 
that thinmoustached son of a knave, and flirting with 
him? Am I that stupid? 

Now I will teach them a lesson. Settle it for once and 
all. 

Anant Babu turned on his side, over again. 

Then he felt the disturbing glow of a light that had 
been switched on, and opened his eyes. Some woman, 
he saw. A long, dark, and vertical frame zeroeing on him. 
Baring her teeth, that is. And staring from somewhere in 
the frame, that: he could not make out. 

He was scared, to start with. Seemed as though his 
curse had taken effect. The final settlement. Sulochana 
had been transformed! No one would spit at her now. 

Anant Babu sought to ignore the miracle. And kept his 
large eyes open. Then he heard the female apparition 
speak to him in a hoarse voice, hardly audible— 

"Are you still asleep, Anantbhai?" 

Anant Babu could now spot her. She was Mondi, 
daughter of Dhani Badapa. Widow of that effeminate 
Maheswar. They say she can put all women-folk to shame, 
with the volume of her chants, prayers, and what have 
you. Her son has got into a good bank job, hasn't he? 
So what is the big idea in coming to see me like this? 

He had to sit up. But he could not ask the visitor to 
take her seat. Suli’s sari is lying ‘sprawled on the chair. 
And there is no question of inviting her to sit on the bed. 
Very well, it should not take her more than two minutes 
to say whatever she wants. Then I will finalize my 
decision, before Suli turns up. Anant Babu yawned. 

"Aren't you keeping well, Anantbhai?" - 

"No—yes—well (I hate these preliminaries). How is your 
son? Has he taken to his job?" 

"Bhai, everybody has to go through his worldly chores. 
There's no way out. But unless one copes with it and 
keeps himself together.." 

Anant Babu felt uneasy. Nevertheless, he wanted such 
absurd talk to continue. Just as one feels like talking 
nonsense with his colleagues, when his mind is in a daze, 
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after grappling with a serious problem in course of his 
work. So he asked. 

"What'll happen, otherwise?” 

"It won't be good (Anant Bhai is asking funny ques- 
tions—isn’t he?)" 

Mondi apa came closer. Placed a hand on one of the 
rounded bed-posts and crossed her legs. Seemed as if 
she would now hold fast to the questions fielded by Anant 
Babu and give him the right answers. 

Anant Babu was not prepared for the nearness of 
. Mondi...Maybe she is a distant cousin, and was pestering 
my father when he was alive, as her "Paridada", but how 
does that give her the right to come that close to me? 
That apart..that apart, with a flat surface like .hers from 
top to toe, except for some teeth, the indomitable teeth, . 
did she and would she ever have a claim to anything? .. 
However Anant Babu did not move over, as if he was still 
game for a dose of absurdity. 

The sheet fell off from Anant Babu’s body. And a few 
black-and-gray hair on his smooth and fair chest caught 
the eyes of Mondi apa. Mondi apa felt like touching them. 
Caressingly. 

Because ‘a touch could perhaps do more than mere 
words, recall the entire works from the beginning to the 
end, from the outhouse to the bedroom, and gather all 
that fairness in a sylvan haze.. She had to touch it for 
she could not remember if she had really touched it then, 
as it was covered by a shirt or an overlay of shame, and. 
that thrill was lost in the medley of gropings of a callow 
youth. 

She did .not dare fulfil her wish. So she merely talked... 
and went on talking in an incessant chatter. 

Anant Babu shivered. It seemed the words spoken by 
Mondi, as also her ugly features, were not commonplace. 
And that the godhead she was speaking about was an 
intensely alive being who was likely to do odd and terrible 
things at her behest. 

"..You have to keep yourself alive for His sake, whole 
and wholesome, in the midst of all the worldly chores, 
so you can place your life as an offering at His feet. I 
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am telling you the truth, Anantbhai, that is how you can 
imbibe the peace.." 

Yes, yes, I follow it. But +ny does she tell it to me? 
What have I done to her? Why is she drawing close and 
still closer to me? 

"You haven't come to our house for a long time. Please 
come for once, and alone. For iny sake. I will take you 
to my Narayan. You will light an incense to Him, and 
look at His face, see how He would smile, weep too, and 
talk to you...” 

Anant Babu stared at her, incomprehendingly, like a 
stupid child.. Why does she tell me all this, imparting 
lessons to me? And why do I keep listening to her? What 
is she to me, after allt 

Mondi apa forged ahead with greater enthusiasm and 
talked dime to a dozen on the virtues of Narayan, thanks 
to the fascinated looks of her listener. 

Anant Babu wrapped the sheet around him. Yet he felt 
as if this green and spiky banana-leaf was about to fall 
over him. She was not .rsly speaking...but asking for 


something.. 
I have played quite a lot with this Mondi, fooled around 


with her, snatched ribbons from her pigtail, taken her to 
our garden outhouse—it's all in ruins now—told her 
stories, and recited poems.. Did I do anything else? 

No, nothing else! Mondi, help me please, I have done 
no other thing. Or maybe I have, but il was not my fault, 
only the fault of my immature years. Moreover your teeth 
had not protruded like this in {hose days, there was a 
certain smell. of youth in your body, your voice was 
throaty like a gurgling jar, the jar had not got cracked... 

A child can also get scared. Mondi apa noticed it, and 
stopped in her tracks. Enough unto this day, she 
thought...Anantbhai will come around, in slow measure. 
And stretch his hands {to receive Prasad from my God. I 


shall bring him Peace.. 
Anant Babu. found his words when Mondi apa started 


lo leave. "I will go", he said, "I will go to meet your God". 
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Anant Babu was blinded by the flash of a smile of joy 
that appeared on Mondi apa’s face. he closed his eyes, 
trying to contain the pain, as it were. 

It seemed as if a mighty truth was lurking somewhere 
under the ashes, and had flared up, suddenly, to scorch 
his limbs. 

However he started laughing, even as his eyes had 
remained closed. For an weird way out suggested to him, 
a killer weapon that would fell poor Sulochana. 

..I'll tell her that I love Mondi, from my childhood days. 
In a manner that would surely convince her. I have told 
her gushingly, about many women, half-truths as they 
might be, hinting that I have been drawn towards them. 
But she has always laughed it off, like it was a funny 
story I was telling her. But how will she take this one 
now? Think that I have gone off my rocker? Or that it 
must be a formidable love indeed, if it is for a person 
like Mondi apa? 

Will she find that the world had gone upside down? 
The world of her dalliances, a charming Garden of Eden? 

Anant Babu started to laugh again. He was still laugh- 
ing when Sulochana Devi entered the room. 

Sulochana Devi was aglow with amused wonder, and 
asked. 

"Hey. what’s wrong with you? Did Mondi apa tell you 
something?" 

"Yes, about Narayan." 

"Indeed! What did Narayan do to her?” 

Anant Babu crossed his legs, and placed a round 
cushion of his lap, in a gesture of settling down, as if he 
was the lord of a mystery, and spoke in a measured 
tone— 

"Love. I shall tell you. Tomorrow, if not today.” 
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IBANANAND Samant waited arixiously for a reply from 

his wife, seemingly like the proverbial swallow for a 
aindrop. 

Jiban Babu loved his wife. No use dwelling on the 
methods and manner of his loving. ‘The various 
yardsticks, from the twosomeness in bed to the evening 
walks together would go to prove that he had not erred, 
even slightly, in the discharge of his dues to Srilakshmi. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samant were, in fact, the object of envy of 
their many friends and relations in the same age-group. 
When they noticed how the two of them were. wrapped 
up in each other, with no encumbrances nor cares in the 
world. How many could claim to have such good fortune? 

Srilakshmi was stroking the underbelly of a dog named 
Baghua. The stroking was much more than a mere move- 
ment of her hands over a pet. The casual fondling of a 
pet, just because he was there, while you carried on with 
your household chores, answered the queries of your hus- 
band, etc., was the sort of half-baked affection that she 
did not like. No, Baghua was no less than a son. And 
Kanti, the cat, was a daughter too. This was the time for 
brushing Baghua’s coat, and killing the ticks, lurking in 
there. one by one. Kanti had also started mewing and 
she had to be attended to. Dear husband would no doubt 
repeat his question, if it was that urgent. | 

But Jiban Babu did not feel obliged to ask her for the 
second time. He glanced at the ‘gulmohar tree flaunting 
its golden fan in the backdrop of a blue sky, and then 
at the soft and dark tresses of his wife let loose at her 
back. Even if she agreed, wouldn't it take her a little too 
long to complete the hair-do?—he mused. Would it be 
possible then to reach there before six-thirty?.. Why 
should you call it shameless, this display of colours by 
the gulmohar tree? There is no earthly reason why it 
should be in rags so as to be on a par with the other 
old fellows sitting by its side with bowed heads... Maybe 
Laxmi has forgotten my question. So I need not ask her 
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again. Now, I may better wear that pink bush-shirt Bitu 
had sent me from the States. I would just have to pull 
it over my head, and step out. I don’t have to open the 
garage; the car is standing outside. 

Srilakshmi was saying something, he gathered, while 
he was lost in his thoughts. She was recounting, in fact, 
the: contents of a letter she had received from their son 
Biru. That they werc fine, excepting that Chitra found it 
a bit lonesome at their new place, that she was nostaligic 
about mama's cooking, such as the deep-fried badi, and 
the fish-in-curd (Srilakshmi smiled to herself, adding in 
an undertone that she had a certain doubt—suggesting 
that Chitra was in the family way), and they may come 
over towards July etc. 

Jiban Babu got the general idea that Biru and Chitra 
were doing well. Nothing now about it. Bitu and Rakhi 
were having a good time too in the States. Both the sons, 
living away from parents, were happily married, well- 
placed in life, and doing pretty well by themselves. It was 
a pleasant and abiding thought that had seeped into. his 
consciousness. So there was no point in getting to know 
what Biru had written to his mother. Sons were in the 
habit of writing such trivial stuff to their mama! Baghua 
was also barking off and on. Perhaps he did not want to 
part with his ticks. 

..How long to go before six O'clock? Should I move on 
right now? Get away? 

I do not mean to escape from Laxmi. It has never been 
so. and never shall be. I had asked her clearly—"Look, a 
childhood friend of mine has invited me for dinmner...has 
invited you too. Would you like to come with me?" No 
fudging there. No clouding of the motives. 

Maybe I am not too keen on Laxmi’s company in the 
pleasures planned for this evening. So what? There are 
reasons. Eminently valid... Jiban Babu got up from his 
chair, and whistled to himself. In a sort of defiant gesture. 
And engaged himself in dressing up. 

"Well, you seem to be brimming over with joy. Can't 
wait lo meet your childhood friend,—is it?", Srilaxmi 
quipped. 
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Jiban Babu grinned, slightly embarassed. Laxmi has 
heard me then, he thought.. Very well. I don’t have to 
repeat my question in that case. Let her say what she 
will. 

But Srilakshmi had apparently nothing more to say. 
She brought him tea, after she was through with Baghua 
and Kanti. 

In a while Jiban Babu appeared before his wife in the 
pink bush-shirt. Female forms superimposed on the pink, 
in delicate lines, were giving off their best. Srilaxmi 
noticed them. She stroked the fabric gently, and smiled. 
And added, "You're looking quite smart, I must say...I 
should write to Bitu and tell him that Papa has atleast 
chosen to wear the shirt he had sent him..now go, but 
don't be late.” 

Jiban Babu recalled the above scene of departure when 
he was driving towards his destination, and felt a little 
irritated. Laxmi was putting on an act, the grand ges- 
ture—he thought. Like as if she was my Mama, and I 
was her favourite child. So she allowed sonny to have a 
bit of fun of his own, juvenile as it was, and withdrew 
herself gracefully. Did not question me, did not ask to 
know a thing. 

... The clever lady has proved her skills. But the exercise 
was unnecessary. I could have told her clearly if she had 
asked me—Yes. It helps if you don't join me. You are my 
partner for life, but he is a childhood friend. You are a 
civilised lady; he is an uncivilised male. The interplay of 
love and honour between you and me, the timehonoured 
conjugal game, has always been there. And shall always 
be, till we are reduced to ashes. But when I meet Cham- 
pak Sen we don’t have to mind our language, expletives 
and all. We can pat each other on the back, and let out 
guffaws of laughter. You may not be knowing Laxmi, but 
I haven't had a male friend for a long long time. There 
have been professional friends, showcase friends, neigh- 
bourhood friends, and relatives for friends. But where are 
my chums? Those, with whom I can put off the covers, 
no questions asked, and fling my cares and concerns over 
housekeeping, moneymaking, politics, economics, et al. 
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at the wastepaper basket? Bitu and Biru are steeped in 
their own affairs of the world. And you are mightily in- 
volved with your Baghua, Kanti, cactii and 
Shyamasangeet. What do I have for myself as the escape 
route? The daily newspaper? Regulation short story in 
the Sunday magazine? Time-killing small talk in the club? 
You would not know Laxmi, you would never know the 
agonies that a highly-placed intellectual like me has to 
go through. Truly speaking, this Champu Sen does not 
deserve to be a friend of mine. But he is a male from my 
youth times. He can provide me with the pleasures of an 
evening. The interlude of an euphoria over a peg or two. 

Champu was telling me that his bad habits were all 
there, still unsullied. The old sinner! 

A few pegs of whisky. Some Kabab, Korma, and the 
like. A [ree flow of words between friends past all taboos 
....down them all... and forget... 

Big deal! Jiban Babu teased himself, even as he drove 
past the sweaty and tired officegoers hurrying to catch 
the bus at the end of another day. But he was in no 
mood for a debate. He summoned once again the 
rounded, baldheaded, and moustachioed image of Cham- 
pu Sen to his rescue, to ask those others to get off the 
line...Beep... Beep... give way my dear fellows... Champu 
Sen is no common pedlar of the earthly pleasures, that 
you must also ask for a piece of the cake. He has sought 
out his old childhood friend for this evening, for he has 
been commissioned to drown my distinctive sorrows (you 
won't understand them) in a pool of unalloyed and un- 
common enjoyment, So please give way, for God's sake, 
burdened as you are with your commonplace ills and 
anxieties... 

He had barged into my office chamber. And in barely 
five minutes he kindled my memory to a raging fire, 
thanks to the glow of his undying youth—the shine on 
his bald patch could perhaps have heightened the illusion— 
and compelled me to do his bidding. There was hardly 
any scope for finding out if he was still a bachelor, 
whether he was in any business or other for his 
livelihood, etc. I just accepted his invitation to have some 
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fun in his company for two hours this evening, in a res- 
taurant named "Congo". 

With a wink that was kin to a flash of lightning, he 
said “It's no ordinary restaurant. Number one special in 
India. Here the one who performs, and the other who 
watches it, the one who serves the food, and the other 
who eats it, are all the same.....(in whispers) also the 
male and the female—you follow me?" 

And finally he said, "Bring along Mrs. Samant, if sht 
agrees". Now, why did he have to say that?..... Jiban Babu 
felt a little uneasy ‘about it, just as he was taking the 
turn from Gandhi Avenue to Lal Bazar Street. 

Anyway I have left my Laxmi behind. And that’s a good 
thing I have done. Assuring himself thus, Jiban Babu got 
into a lane branching off from Lal Bazar Street, and ar- 
rived with a certain air of commitment at the entrance 
of a restaurant named "Congo", at the end of the lane. 

This was no restaurant given to boasting, he noticed. 
No nmeonlight display, no liveried watchman at the 
entrance, nor any enticing picture of cabaret girls dis- 
played on the glasspanes of the window.. Only the name 
"Congo" ‘inscribed on an wooden slab, at the top of the 
doorway. Then he saw a couple of youngsters, 
presumably modern, staring at the far-off horizon, with . 
their backs to him. And smoking cigarettes. What could 
be over there on the other side of the restaurant? He 
wondered. Apart of course, from an unkempt field of grass 
stretching towards a slum, and, beyond it, the corpus of 
a sun that had already met its death. They were not 
talking to each other, but only staring at the distance, 
.and smoking away. Their backsides would perhaps 
resemble those of Biru and Bitu, he thought—long hair, 
slim waistline, and a cerlain stance of the privileged 
youth. But what a difference between my worthy sons, 
he reminded himself, and these dumb rudderless loafers! 

Jiban Babu surveyed the surroundings of the res- 
taurant. He could not consider any of the neighbours of 
"Congo" as deserving of respect—cattle blocking the way, 
hair-cutting saloon, and vendors of groundnuts. It would 
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seem as if he had come there as an inspector of sorts, 
and not a customer. 

Champu Sen arrived in a short while and said with a 
mighty handshake, "Welcome, welcome to Congo!" And in 
a slightly worried manner, "Hasn't Mrs. Samant come 
with you? What happened?” 

"Laxmi is having a headache," the pat excuse came to 
the lips of Jiban Babu. The question was disconcerting, 
even though he conceded that it was legitimate for a 
friend. Because it seemed Champu did not trust him. As 
though Jiban would do something funny, if his wife was 
not by his side. As though he was still a goody-goody 
boy, as he was known to be in his school days, who 
could be easily led astray. However Jiban Babu was 
somewhat glad to note that the image of his innocence 
was still intact in the eyes of his friend. But the poor 
devil does not know, he chuckled to himself, that 
Jibananand Samant wouldn't have got to be the Addition- 
al Director of a Department, arbiter of the fates of fifteen 
gazetted officers and fifteen hundred subordinates if he 
had remained the square guy of those days. 

A vast primeval darkness hit him on the face, just as 
Jiban Babu entered the "Congo". However he could 
manage himself, thanks to the words of warning from his 
friend—"Be careful as you walk, or you'll stumble." But 
he did not wait for his friend’s guidance and sat down 
on the nearest seat he could lay his hands upon, just as 
the corporeal beings made way for him in the darkness. 
And immediately a glass of drink was placed in his hands. 
He could not make out if it was his friend or a bearer, 
male or female. 

After a few sips of whisky he could hear the voice of 
Champu Sen—"This is darkness. Darkness from the very 
beginning. No timid darkness this, nowhere a veiled glow 
of light in which a guy would act lovey-dovey with his 
girl-friend, whereas we...No way. All is darkness. ‘We are 
all blind—what do you say?" 

Gradually Jiban Babu could savour of the joy extraor- 
dinary, caused by darkness. He imagined that he could 
figure out his companions who were in the same situa- 
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tion, those who had also got inside the dark waters, and 
were drinking deep into it for a certain uplift... and, in 
the process, getting closer to each other. Engaged as they 
were in an unspoken dialogue—how does it go with you, 
my friend? How far have you drunk? Chest-high, or right 
up to your neck? But Champu Sen had to spoil it all by 
saying—"I wouldn't have brought Mrs. Samant into this 
darkness. I would have waited for the lights, due in about 
an hour from now.” 

Jiban Babu couldn't stand it any longer, and said "Stop 
it! Mrs. Samant, Mrs. Samant! Why didn't you bring Mrs. 
Sen along? Whoever said no to you?” 

Champu Sen responded with a short burst of laughter, 
and said "Calm down, Calm down." But after that he fell 
silent and kept on drinking quietly. 

Jiban Babu ignored his friend and his long silences, 
and sought to love the darkness evermore. His glass was 
being regularly re-filled, and so he lost count of the num- 
ber of pegs he had consumed. I guess there is no -need 
to keep count of heads or things or whatever in the bosom 
of darkness, he told himself. Champu was right when he 
said that it was a total merger. Except for sounds. Sounds 
of many voices: thunderous, sonorous, bird-like, pig-like, 
masculine, feminine. The voices were groping for, getting 
into, and jostling against each other. 

Somebody was sitting across him, and was asking him 
in a feminine voice, 

"Like it?” 

“Sure, sure." 

..«What do I have to say now? Who is she anyway? It's 
all darkness. So it'll be improper to ask if she is 
somebody’s daughter or sister or wife...Now should I place 
my hands on her? Champu Sen hasn't told me a thing. 

..ଚDamn Champu Sen! He is dead and gone. I shall place 
my hands on her. She has no identity. Nor have I. But 
she has a voice; so have I. The voices will know each 
other; a body will need another, seek it out. 

A booming voice—must be a loudspeaker—says, 

“Thirty minutes to go for the lights. Be on your guard." 

Jiban Babu placed his hand on hers. 
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She played with Jiban Babu'’s fingers. 

Jiban Babu walked his fingers on her arm. 

She laughed. 

And then Jiban Babu...... 

Joy soared higher and higher. And Jiban babu could 
also hear articulatious of joy from others around him. It 
seemed each had a stranger of the opposite sex sitting 
opposite him or her, and they were playing with each 
other.... What was that? Did somebody pinch another? 
Was somebody sobbing? Oh no, these are but manifes- 
tations of joy, various and curious... 

But in point of fact you have laughed a little too often, 
and so have I—said Jiban Babu to his partner, inwardly. 
I am fed up with that sound. So it will help, I.suppose, 
if I pinch or slap you now. How else could one keep the 
joy alive? - 

However before Jiban Babu could proceed on these 
lines, the stranger of a lady pulled him to her, placed her 
lips on his, and bit them. Jiban Babu cried out in pain. 

No one could hear him. The cry was lost in the welter 
of many such interesting sounds. Anyway it appeared to 
Jiban Babu that he had not been assailed by such joy 
ever before, the joy that was sure to negate his sorrows. 
He had had no such feeling of intimacy that was so face- 
less, loveless, and not bounded by anything, even by the 
obligations of give-and-take. This was indeed an unfailing 
cure, he thought, for the sorrows of a sensitive and in- 
tellectual person like him...bravo, my dear friend...you 
rogue—where are you? 

He called out for him again with affectionate words: of 
abuse. Was compelled to raise his voice as no gentle un- 
hurried words could be heard above the din: of joy which 
had filled the air by now. 

Surprisingly there was no response from Champu Sen. 
Jiban Babu feared that he had perhaps: left his side. Or 
may be he was there, but there was no stranger of a lady 
sitting across him. He was merely drinking on, on and 
on. Jiban Babu was amused. And he mumbled—"I know 
it, I know it my dear fellow, your sorrows are of the 
romantic kind, Debdas-type..you are pining for some 
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beloved one, that’s why you haven’t married so far...You 
want to be blind. But, pity, you can’t see any bodylines 
in the dark. You need the body with a visible shape, So 
it may favour you with atleast a fleeting shadow of your 
beloved, two deep-blue eyes, and two...stuff and non- 
sense! 

Suddenly there was a strain of music played on a 
string. And then the loudspeaker said—"Five minutes 
more. Not a moment beyond five minutes. The law of 
Congo." 

The sounds that followed and got interlaced with the 
music were such that it was impossible to tell the voices 
of agony from those of joy. 

Jiban Babu did not cry out again, but he seemed to 
hear the sound of a groaning inside him. Like the sound 
emitted by a dumb playful rabbit when it is forced into 
the confines of the little home assigned to it. Protest..Who 
asked you to efface the lights? Maybe that was a good 
thing you did, but who asks you to put on the lights 
again? Who are you, after all, to draw the line between 
light and darkness? Damn it, are you a God or some- 
thing? I won't have come here, had I known this. Never. 

He got angry, and voiced a desperate appeal inwardly— 
You manager of the restaurant, the innkeeper, what 
would you know about the finer and deeper sorrows of 
a man? Must you frame your own rules, and refuse to 
listen to our groans and plaintive cries? 

Time ticked away. That stranger of a lady had taken 
her leave, it seemed. Everyone had resumed his seat, as 
it appeared from the sound of shuffling of feet and scrap- 
ing of chairs. 

There is always a certain calm before the time ends. 
Except for a few dying bubbles and the splutterings. So 
it happended now. The noise subsided. They accepted the 
fact that the lights will appear in a while, inevitably, and 
let out stray inaudible sounds of pain and protest. 

Jiban Babu had an illusion, at this point of time, that 
a familiar voice, a voice known to him for ages, was com- 
ing on the air. Softly, and somewhere near him. 

The lights went up. 
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The lights went up, and they could all be seen now in 
their vivid profiles. The interior looked like one that could 
belong to any standard restaurant. And the customers 
looked like the clientele of commonplace pleasure. Who 
could be sitting with whom a few moments ago?—he 
wondered. Could it be this black girl who found herself 
with that baldie, this fat woman with that hunchback, 
and that beanpole of a woman with this potbellied fellow? 
Jiban Babu was amazed at the scene around him. Could 
it indeed be the place visited by the god of pleasure some- 
time back? . 

Presently a none-too-relevant question came to his 
mind—Are these the characters I have joined for a bout 
of joy? Are these my fellow-sufferers? 

Jiban Babu could not stomach the proposition. How 
could that be? Leave aside the non-thinking friend of my 
younger days sitting by my side, am I to be clubbed with 
that turbanned fatso of a businessman? And with those 
long-haired youngsters (those who were standing in front 
of the restaurant, in the evening, and were smoking into 
the vacant space)? Impossible. 

Jiban Babu revolted at the idea, for he found that his 
fellow-sulferers were looking like balls of flesh, oily and 
salivated. Like as if their sorrows had oozed during the 
past hour of darkness, and they could not but spread 
the fluid somehow on their faces when the lights went 
up. and act like innocent kids. As though the sorrows 
were void of honour, even a sense of shame, and there 
was nothing in them but a vicious fluid. Dripping from 
a rotting self. Which they did not mind spreading on their 
persons, hoping it will dry up eventually. 

Ugh! They were laughing, laughing like mad. The music 
had risen to a pitch, to the tune of a frenzied ultramodern 
beat. They were marking the beat, clapping their hands, 
and tapping on the table-tops. Just as Champu was 
saying, it was not too clear if only the bearers were serving 
the guests, and only the artistes performing. The scene, 
dynamic as it was, was getting all so mixed-up. Suddenly 
some one breaks into a song, and another moves from his 
table and does a solo, —twist, or some such contortion 
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of a dance. It seemed they were anxious to avoid being 
exposed, even though they were not covered, any longer, 
by darkness. Did not want to be caught, that is, by the 
goods, the viscous spread of some oil, saliva, or whatever 
on their persons. 

I am not one of you! Never! I am Jibananand Samant. 
I have gathered much learning, well beyond a higher 
education, have secured a high position in life by my own 
efforts, have married a lady who is a veritable Laxmi, and 
I am the father of two sons, eminently worthy. My sorrows 
are not like any other, ordinary and commonplace. 

Champu Sen was talking—".. Didn't I tell you? This 
restaurant is indeed unique in the world, and Number 
one special in India. I have visited your city thrice after 
this restaurant was opened, and everytime I have enticed 
some of my old friends to join me here. But I was hesitat- 
ing with you. For you are an intellectual and a high officer 
to boot .. heh heh... now here are some prawn cutlets 
for you, hot and crisp.. 

Jiban Babu was hardly listening to Champu Sen. 

One of the youngmen sitting nearby turned around and 
signalled to someone. 

Jiban Babu thought that he had perhaps got a little 
too high. Because...because this youngman... this non- 
descript callow youngster was looking like Biru! 

..Biru is five hundred miles away, Sales manager of 
Indradhanu Metal Industries. And we have received a let- 
ter from him just today, saying he will come home in 
July along with Chitra. He is my son, or other. Imagine 
him sitting in a restaurant like Congo—I must be mad! 

The young man had got up and was looking around, 
like as if he was trying to lind somebody. The parting on 
his hair, broad forehead, small nose, those pinkish lips.... 
forehead like his Papa'’s..lips like his Mama'’s.. 

Damn it! He is a copy-cat. He is an imposter. He wants 
to malign Biru. T'll take him by the scruff of his neck, 
and ask him when he gets near me. Ask him—how dare 
you look like Biru? 

The fellow went back to his table after sometime. Went 
past Jiban Babu. And then Jiban Babu noticed—the gold- 
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en ring set with coral, a gift from his mother... the sky- 
blue Ban-Lon bush-shirt presented by his in-laws.. 

The heat was unbearable. Or so he felt, and rose from 
his seat. "What happened?"”, asked Champu Sen. But he 
did not reply, and sat down. Whatever I may do, he told 
himself, I am not going to tell anything to these creatures 
of the restaurant. If he is indeed my son, I will confront 
him alone. None else should be there, none else should 
know. 

Jiban Babu carried on with his prawn cutlets. Breathed 
in short spells. Nodded his head from time to time, like 
as if he was absorbed in the music. While he was watch- 
ing the movements of the youngman. 

See. he does not go on smoking like his friends. Nor 
flirting with those women in tight pants and fluffy saris. 
Maybe he has downed some Scotch. So what? How could 
a business executive of his standing do without a drink 
or two? 

But..but..what was he doing in the dark? 

The thought was upsetting. He recalled the moments 
of joy he was having in the dark hours. Biru is his father’s 
son, he averred, and so he would have tasted some 
similar joy. No, surely the blood flows faster in his veins. 
He wouldn't have merely tasted it, but gone ahead, and 
eaten it all... whole and wholesale... okay, does not 
matter... 

But, pray, what are his sorrows?? Jiban Babu felt like 
crying. He had a powerful urge to go near his son, look 
at him squarely in the eyes, and blow it all away, —his 
sorrows, false as they were (He used to run to me as a 
boy when he had a slight cut or bruise or something and 
I used to remove the hurt with the mumbo-jumbo of a 
mantra and a kiss)—and make him into a little fellow. 

Nevertheless he was alraid to make an advance. For 
he did not dare treat him as a little fellow, —that man 
sitting over there as a member of the youth brigade. Sri 
Bireswar Samant, Sales Manager of Indradhanu Metal In- 
dustries. He may well ask me, he feared, —But what are 
you doing here, Papa? I have the passport of youth with 
me...what about you? 
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Eventually Jiban Babu wanted to escape. Perhaps he 
could have done so. But, for no apparent reason, Biru 
came towards him, and started to say something to the 
glum middle-aged fellow sitting by his side, when his eyes 
fell on him. Speechless, Biru looked at him for a moment, 
and then cried out— 

‘Papa!’ 

Jiban Babu could not manage a word ,of response. 
Merely smiled, and stretched a hesitant hand towards 
him, as though he was not sure if he could touch his person. 

The son was saying, "I came here for some work. It 
was all so sudden. Came this morning with a colleague, 
and will go back with him tomorrow morning. Was obliged 
to stay with hime." 

..Go on, please go on saying it. Whatever. For I am 
only looking at your face. 

Slimy and shining with the dark fluids, like ours. Dismal. 

..I am only looking at your face, Biru. Had meant to 
tell you about.things, many things, but I can’t. But you 
are my son, after all, can’t you hear me? You are my son, 
my learned son, my clever son, worthy and eminent. So 
tell me please—What are these sorrows we have? 

The son was stumbling through his words—"I will be 
coming home in July, along with Chitra. We will stay for 
a month, please tell Mama..." 

..Yes, you will come, I know. Surely you will come. And 
father and son, we will make our own joys. Together. (But 
the means were not too clear in his mind. Should we get 
together under the red banner? Shall we do Kirtans? Plant 
saplings? Dig a tank?). Atleast we can eat from the same 
plate. You are fond of fried badi, and fish-and-curd, no? 
I am sorry, it’s Chitra, not you. But do please tell me 
what you like, my dear son—won't you? 


Charming Tales 


Wirvy did a person talk so much? 

It was regrettable, thought Jagmohan Chowdhury. 
Such thoughts occurred to him now and then in the 
bustle of daily life, but they spoke of a certain irritation 
and a craving for peace. Now he had got the peace in his 
hands, as he was walking along the hillside, in the com- 
pany of his wife. When man seemed so adult, elder, and 
Superior in the midst of the many peaceless gurglings, 
rustlings, and chatterings of the world around him (which 
included the life-history of some unseen couples too). And 
yet why did one babble, he wondered, in a setting like 
this and miss listening to those poor devils? Shouldn't 
he better keep quiet, and savour of his importance in 
God's creation? 

.. See, how the two of us have been walking together, 
and have not uttered a word to each other for the last 
fifteen minutes. Had we talked, we might have made some 
commonplace comments on the fog, the Tiger Hill, pine 
trees, etc. saying nothing new or worthwhile. We could 
not have found ourselves distinct and different from the 
voluble world, but merely added to the babble. 

How beautiful this feeling between us .. to the tune of 
the rhythmic crunching of our shoes .. the holiday 
togetherness. 

I have done the right thing by bringing Sarama over 
here in the laps of the hills, instead of placing her among 
the hordes of friends and relatives at Puri, Cuttack, and 
elsewhere. Here she will regain her health, for sure. That 
is my most important concern. 

— "Have you read the new story of Natu?" 

— "Natu? You mean the son of Rajubhai? Yes, I am 
told he writes something or other." 

— "Well, don’t you know that he is a famous writer by 
now?” 

— "Really? May be ..” 

Birds have passed over numerous shadows. Did she 
have to bring Natu into moments like these? Shouldn't 
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we rather stop talking unnecessarily, and count the birds 
instead? Jagmohan Babu started walking fast in a bid to 
go past the verbal assault. But that helped only to quick- 
en the crunching of Sarama'’s shoes, while her words did 
not cease. 

— "I didn’t know it, in fact. It was Suka who told me. 
Said he has written about us in his new story.” 

— "What do you mean?" 

— "Seems he has written that we have not reached yet 
the peripheries of love. Because .. because (forced 
laughter), we do not know how to fight!" 

So Sarama spoke it out, the thing she had wanted to 
say for a long time. She had meant to say it once before, 
earlier to their coming to Darjeeling on a holiday, but she 
couldn't make it. Lest the triteness of her remarks would 
stand exposed. Now she could venture to say it in the 
misty expanse of Darjeeling. As if the words issuing out 
of her would be vaporized in the holiday atmosphere. Her 
husband would smile it away. Merely smile it away. 

The silent smile on the thin lips of Jagmohan 
Chowdhury was still there. It had not been delimited by 
youth. How could it be? What was the limit of youth, 
after all—ten years, twenty years, or fifty? 

Jagmohan smiled. And the smile vias duly received by 
Sarama. The scene of this exchange could have been firm- 
ly etched on the canvas of a morning replete with Nature, 
untroubled by the trivial noises of the human world. 
Sarama could well have been released from the burden 
of her thoughts, and satisfied by the response too. But 
Jagmohan sought to gild the lily, and asked— 

“Is that all? Or have you heard anything more from 
somebody else?" 

Then he kicked gently at a smooth piece of stone, and 
made it roll down into a bush. 

Sarama shook her head in answer to his question. 
Could not say ‘no’ in so many words. Not because a stone 
had rolled down the hill, but she felt as if a stone had 
got inside his facial muscles, live and muddy as they 
were, and was causing him pain. 
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.. What is that thing known as anger? And the thing 
that passes for pain? Is there any difference between the 
two? 

That first night after the wedding. I could not figure 
out how I should honour the feeling of having got for 
myself the most eligible bachelor in the town, named Jag- 
mohan Chowdhury, desired by umpteen unmarried girls. 
Noni had dreamt about him, Renu had lied that she had 
received a love-letter from him, Vijaya'’s father had offered 
one lakh rupees as dowry, but he chose me in the end. 
He chose me, even though I am not more beautiful than 
Noni and Renu, and my father is not a rich man. So 
what do I do about it? Assume a haughty pose, and send 
out the message that I am no less worthy? Or should I 
get onto his lap and say .. but what do I say? Dash it! 
I can’t do a thing. Mummy has always picked on me, as 
being skinny, lazy and foolish. Has never told me about 
my virtues and talents. How many girls are endowed with 
the kind of highmindedness, calm temperament, and 
golden complexion that I have? Couldn't these be the 
traits that impelled Jagmohan Babu to marry me? So 
why do I feel so embarassed by my good fortune? It’s all 
Mummy's fault. She has always picked on me .. never 
allowed me to grow. 

Sarama was tormented thus, she recalled, in a helpless 
flux of happiness. She caught hold of a pillow in her 
bridal bed, but flung it aside in a moment, as if realising 
that it was a lifeless thing, which could hardly come to 
her rescue. And she prayed fervently for an end to her 
moments of anxiety. 

Jagmohan had arrived soon. He began to undress him- 
self without a word. Did not even to bother to put off the 
light. Came to bed, and laid himself on my body, —on 
my personality, so to say. Thanks, I said inwardly, for it 
released me of my responsibility. 1 was going to bury my 
face in my hands in a gesture of shy happiness, and 
absorb him entirely .. but .. but then he asked me - 
"What do you want? A boy or a girl?" How could I imagine 
that he would ask me a question like that? Did Mummy 
or any of my friends tell me how to respond to it? So 1 
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got over my shyness. And told ‘him, guilelessly, whatever 
came to my mind. Said, I wanted neither a boy or a girl, 
but only him, the whole of him. 

But before he smiled, and duly completed the lovemak- 
ing, I noticed a rather odd expression on his face. As if 
he was in the throes of some suffering. No, he had got 
angry with me, in that instant. 

I could not understand why. Perhaps men cannot bear 
too much love. It gets stuck in their throat, as with 
babies, when the milk gets a little too excessive, and their 
face turns red. 

I became polite and proper with him from then on. 

1 decided that Jagmohan Babu was no ordinary person. 
No ordinary lover. So any overflowing of love would cause 
him pain. Thus not for him any flippancy or madness in 
love. I could get it. And I told myself that I shall be worthy 
of him. Renu whispers erotic indecencies to her husband, 
Sabita boasts of the reverse posture in sex, Mrs Mitra 
calls her husband "darling", every now and then 
thanks, I don’t need any such device. My mother hasn't 
taught. me anything: you don’t have to teach me amy. 
Jagmohan Babu has chosen me from among hundreds. 
And for me he is one in a million. We are different. 

I read many books and magazines during the day. And 
slept quietly at night. He used to make love to me once 
in a week, which tapered off to about once in a month, 
and then once in a blue moon. I have never again found 
him in anger or pain during love-making. 

He has always been taking proper care of me. He was 
an Assistant Engineer when 1 had married him, he has 
come to be a Chief Engineer by now. But he is as 
generous as ever. He had provided a peon and a maid 
for me, exclusively, in those days. It is the same right 
now. And today also we talk to each other in the draw- 
ing-room or the bedroom about matters concerning the 
world and our neighbourhood. He does not talk much. 
Nor am I given to empty chatter, like other women. 
I smile. He smiles too. I keep looking at him, fascinated, 
just as in those days. 
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I sleep quietly at night. He has not made love to me 
for many years now. Damm it! For how long can you be 
stuck with mere physical love? 

Thus Sarama indulged in a flash-back of their life 
together and she felt sorry to have caused some pain in 
her husband’s mind, by talking for no reason, about what 
Natu wrote or did not write, and whatever Suka under- 
stood by it. 

Forget it, she said to herself. This is but a passing 
moment. We will go back now to our cottage "Meghamala" 
(A mass of clouds), sip the special Darjeeling tea as we 
relax on our easy chairs, and wait to have a glimpse 
again of the silver and beautiful peak of Kanchanjangha 
.. and talk now and then about the world and its people. 
I can provide him with some insights into the agitation 
over the Nepali language, the matter he was talking about 
yesterday, thanks to what I found today in a Bengali 
newspaper. 

I have made myself a true companion td him, Sarama 
repeated inwardly. Because we are only the two of us, 
there is none in between. Why couldn't Natu understand 
it? Do companions fight. and snap at each other? Why? 
Over whom? 

They were descending one of the highest slopes of Dar- 
jeeling. It seemed to Sarama that the smooth piece of 
stone that her husband had kicked at, and which had 
rolled down the hill, was now lying before her, resting 
quietly in a bush. She felt she should follow her husband 
and give it another mighty kick, so it will be consigned 
to the bottomless hell. That'll be the end of the matter. 

A red ball came jumping down the hill at this point of 
time, and-a girlish voice was heard from above: 

"Gone ..g-o-n-e-" 

And then, “Hey, could you get that: ball for me?" 

Jagmohan looked back. Sarama did the same, and 
found herself looking at a young girl, nine years or more, 
with large dark eyes and a face ringed by masses of black 
hair. Like a large-sized sampling of Nature. You had only 
to see and note its presence, no questions asked. She is 
not like me, Sarama thought at first sight. Here is a girl 
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who can always stand high above, and issue orders which 
ought to be obeyed. 

Jagmohan went down a few paces, retrieve the ball, 
and called out to the girl— 

"What'll you give me, if I give it back to you?” 

She tittered, nasal bit of a laughter displaying a row 
of white teeth. To denote, as it were, the absurdity of the 
question. As if one had to give something in return for 
what she received! 

“What’s your name?" 

“Monica.” 

"Where do you live?" 

"Kanchanmala’ (golden necklace), Robert Road." 

The eyes of both Sarama & Jagmohan opened wide in 
surprise. 

Meghamala and Kanchanmala. Two cottages, side by 
side. It was said that a certain gentleman had built the 
two nests that way, in close togetherness, but could not 
live to enjoy them. The person for whom the second nest 
was intended was not known. Now the two were left to 
cater to the temporary pleasure of tourists. So how could 
you say that Meghamala and Kanchanmala were not 
known to each other? 

"Very good. So I will be coming to your place.” 

“Why not?" (again that nasal titter) 

The child is real cute, no? —said Jagmohan. Sarama 
said, yes. 

They went that evening to Kanchanmala. Sarama 
noticed that though the two cottages were built in nearly 
the same fashion, their expressions were different. There 
were many roses, lusciously red, alongside Kanchanmala. 
But none in Meghamala. Only some tall and spikey trees 
around it, neither pine nor poplar. And then Kanchan- 
mala scemed moist, as if Meghamala of the dark and 
sombre clouds had dissolved on arriving here, and had 
offered herself completely to the other, drop by drop. Was 
this the place, where the gentleman's companion was 
meant to live? Companion—that is..? Was she the lover? 

Monica called her parents on seeing the visitors, and 
said, "This is the uncle who had fetched the ball for me. 
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"(nasal titter) "No?" - she added with a sidelong glance 
at Jagmohan Babu. 

.. The girl is a big show-off, no doubt about it. Well, 
there are not many more years to go before she gets mar- 
ried .. and disciplined .. But she is more than a mere 
show-off. See, how she leans over her father, a leg across 
the arm-rest of his chair, and talks a dime a dozen. They 
have indeed spoiled her. If she were my daughter— 

Sarama was commenting thus inwardly, on the be- 
haviour of Monica, but she was also quick to condone 
her the next moment. So she found herself adding the 
appropriate words, smilingly, when her father Mr. Chat- 
topadhyaya poured out his undiluted love for the 
daughter, and Jagmohan Babu did not fail to advance a 
power[ul alibi for her conduct. Said Chattopadhyaya— 
"You know, Moni does not rest for a minute at home. She 
wants to know every little species of flora and fauna in 
Darjeeling. The poor child has grown thin over the last 
few days, for lack of proper food. Said Jagmohan—"Please 
leave her with me, every-day, for three to four hours. I 
will give her extensive lessons in Zoology and Botany. 
And make her cheeks glow. Pink, like those of the Lepcha 
girls. Added Sarama— "I will help her to kmow about these 
hills, all of them.” 

It was gathered that Monica was the only child of her 
parents. Her father had come to Darjeeling on business, 
and was busy throughout the day. Mother had to keep 
indoors on health grounds. And so they would be happy 
if Monica could be taken off their hands for some time. 

The question that came to Sarama’s mind was—Did 
the girl have no one of her age in Darjeeling? Didn’t her 
parents have no friends whose children would be closer 
to her in age, and with whom she could talk laugh and 
play, as she pleased? Did she have to learn Geography, 
Botany, and Zoology from an elderly couple like us, just 
because we happened to be their neighbours? 

They would have gone for a walk inside the forests, if 
they had not visited Kanchanmala. 

It became dark. The evening walk was not found pos- 
sible. 
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Jagmohan decided to start giving lessons on the same 
day, and requested Chattopadhyaya - "Let Monica dine 
with us this evening, if you don’t mind. I will teach her 
today. And tomorrow morning I will show her the things 
I had taught. What do you say?" 

Chattopadhyaya yawned. And agreed. 

Sarama noticed the listless response of Chattopad- 
hyaya, and wondered—Did you love your child less as 
you grew in years? 

But why was he, my husband, so eager about il? Just 
to have her company for‘a few days .. 

I's a lie. He does not want a child. Whatever I had 
said on the bridal night was nothing but ani overflow of 
love. Later I have made it known quite often, though in- 
directly, that it would be nice to have a tiny tot between 
us, as a token of our love. But he seemed not to have 
heard me. On the other hand he had taken care to force 
our love-makings, few and far between as they were, into 
thick rubber sheaths, without bothering to ask me. Once 
there was an accident. The sheath gave way. My God! 
How he was upset about it, and paced the floors! And 
the way he cursed the condom-dealers! 

1 have had my doubts sometimes. Could it be that he 
did not want a child through me? Would he have liked 
to be a father, if he had married somebody else? 

My doubts had however been dispelled instantly. Know- 
ing that he has not loved anyone else. I can write it down 
for a fact. Because he is a man of principles. He hates 
lo deviate from the right path. 

That apart, I know he loves me. Not the common love 
that goes with sulking, bickering, and throwing things at 
each other. But the love expressed in taking walks 
logether, having cosy and intimate talks, and being fond 
of sleeping side by side. The cult of togetherness. No ugli- 
ness there, not in the least .. Natu is awfully stupid! 

Sarama banished Nalu over again as she held the 
hands of Monica and told herself—Well, let some filial 
affection bubble over on the holiday, short-lived as it may 
be. Thal’s also a change for you! 
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. Monica laid claim to Meghamala in due course. In 
barely two hours that she stayed there on that day she 
expressed her authority over things ranging from the car- 
pet laid on the floor to the fire-place, to the twin photo 
of Sarama-Jagmohan and the drooping moustaches of the 
servant Bharat—That'’s funny! Doesn't look good .. Better 
change it . . etc. The wicked girl giggled at the sight of 
the twin photo, and said "You don't look, though, like 
Daddy-mummy!" 

Jagmohan laughed over her remarks, from time to 
time. He hardly laughed so loud. She moved so fast that 
he was hard put to keep pace with her, and seemed like 
running. And finally he placed her on his lap, for giving 
lessons. 

Strange! he does not allow me to come near her! As if 
I can't lake care of her or fondle her properly if she is 
left alone with me .. Sarama smiled over the way he ap- 
peared to have lost his mind over the girl. 

But Sarama was able to display her special talents 
when it came to teaching the girl. Jagmohan was at a 
loss to respond when Monica wanted to know about the 
meaning of Darjeeling. But Sarama could provide her with 
a confident answer—"Listen, ‘Dorje’ means the thunder- 
bolt weilded by the god Indra, "Ling’ means place. So this 
is where thunderbolts are forged and hurtled down the 
earth—Got it?" 

The lively girl was dumbfounded by the answer. For a 
moment. At which Sarama felt an uncanny sense of 
achievement. 

And Sarama was fascinated to note a certain element 
of fear in the looks of the girl. She thought that the girls 
like her who jumped about in the sheer joy of living and 
held fast to the world, like it was the playing of a bowl 
that belonged to them, those were the ones who were 
mortally afraid that it might break. When their foolish 
joys would die a sudden death. 

Instantly Sarama was startled by the ringing laughter 
of Monica. As if she was telling her—you may keep your 
old wives’ tales to yourself. Thunderbolts are forged here 
for women like you. For girls like me, the lilies of the 
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valley, flowers of dalliance. Those which we may tear and 
fling about, just as we please. And couldn't care less if 
it hit your nose or ears or whetever! 

Jagmohan joined in, her laughter. But Sarama couldn't 
share their joy. It was for the first time that she could 
not make it. Couldn't even make an effort towards it. 

.. The same night Sarama got up from her bed after 
her husband had gone to sleep, and wanted to have a 
look at the unseen peak of Kanchanjangha. It could per- 
haps be said that she wanted to set herself against its 
glittering heights. I am not a violent person, she said, 
but I can get ferocious if I wish to. I can be truly mean, 
and do not have to match his ideals. T'l1 feel a lot easier 
and can sleep in peace, if I know that can indeed be so. 

It was the words of praise from her husband that had 
hurt her more than the laughter of Monica. For he said, 
"Your auntie knows all the mysteries, the entire unknown 
facts of the world. I tell you what—you may better take 
lessons, from her, and only play with me—OK?" 

.. It couldn't be a sarcasm! He has himself provided 
me with varieties of books and magazines. It’s because 
of him that I have acquired all the knowledge and intel- 
ligence. But ... but .. it did not mean that I should only 
be a teacher to Monica, and he will be her playmate! 

No, I am not jealous of that small girl. But today I 
want to be real mean. It's this Darjeeling that excites me, 
the way it shuns the plains and ventures to raise its head 
to the high heavens, without any sense of shame, past 
the veil of clouds. Asks me to forget being nice and proper 
for a change, and imagine the so-called untruths for a 
truth .. and tell myself that I ought to be jealous. 

To imagine that Monica is not a small girl. She’s a 
woman. 

Another woman who is not like me, not polite nor edu- 
cated, and does not know a thing about the art of 
conversation. Does not cast a fascinated look at him, 
when he smiles. And yet wants to have him, the whole 
of him. At no cost. 

She is lively. Like Mrs Nina Nigam. She had made her 
appearance during our Nagpur days. Dark skin, dancing 
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eyes, thick lips and light unkempt hair that flutters in 
the breeze. She was supposed to be his younger sister. 
The sister never failed to gravitate towards him in picnics, 
drawing rooms, moving trains, or whereever, moving from 
far to near or from near to far, as the case may be, gur- 
gling joyfully like a mountain-stream, albeit wayward. 
Letting go the loose end of her sari, and putting it back 
in place. Whereas I kept myself transfixed at a single 
point. It seemed as though her life did not extend from 
one point to another, from birth to death, in a linear 
progression. but was meant to play about in the nooks 
and’ crannies of {the eternal Nature. So she would laugh 
before finishing her words, and did something or other 
before ‘ceasing to laugh. As if to say—Dear Bhaujabohu, 
you may better keep seated by his side, like an image of 
stone. for you are his partner, after all. But I am his 
sister-in-law, so I may rather play around his dark and 
placid image like spirals of smoke. You don’t mind, do 
you? 

She is a show-ol[l. Like Ha. A young girl of seventeen 
or more. Daughter of his colleague Mr. Dutta. And so his 
niece. Fair-skinned, but no nose to speak of. Small blink- 
ing eyes. She had free access to our house when we were 
at-Bhawanipore. Burst into tears to complain against her 
uncle, as to why he did not attend her birthday party. 
Embraced me to say her auntie was so nice, for she had 
baked a cake for her. Once she said, "Uncle, you would 
be studying in our college, if you were of my age, —no?” 
At which the uncle lowered his eyes in abundant affec- 
tion, stroked her head and said, "I did study with you, 
don’t you remember?" 

She is talkative. Like Vani apa. His sister-in-law, dis- 
tantly related. Small-statured, like a baby elephant. But 
she never stopped talking. Used to come almost every 
morning and evening when we were in Berhampore, at 
his maternal uncle's place. And talked about all sorts of 
things. trite and foolish. Snatched the newspaper from 
the hands of her so-called brother-in-law and asked ‘if a 
certain rice-cake was round or flat. Teased him, ‘dear 
Jagmohan’. lo ask if he thought he was Krishna or Shiva 
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in his previous birth. But Jagmohan Babu, the image of 
restraint and a man of few words never got vexed with 
her. The person who got upset over the hubbub of crowds, 
loved to hear the empty chatter of this one. When I asked 
him on coming back from Berhampore, as to why he had 
not written to her yet, he said, “Would a letter help me 
to see her face, as she talked, or hear her lisping prattle? 

There are So many ways to possess and get away with 
it all without having to deliver a thing so many 
stratagems, and devices .. 

Smiling Maya didi. A neighbour. 

Helpless Rajeswari Jain. Young widow. 


Zebunnisa .. 
Enough! There are so many of them, who are not like 


me, not so nice and good. But pert and coy .. glittering 
. charming .. 

Those who have never ever loved him. 

Those whom he would perhaps have loved, if he were 
not a man of principles. And would have told himself that 
he could not help it, for he had got married to Sarama 
by mistake. 

I am telling a lie. Deliberately. I feel like getting on top 
of this tall mountain and tell a lie .. get angry .. and say 
that my husband has never loved me, right from the 
beginning. 

Youth is long past. All those women have {aken their 
leave, long ago. But Monica is there. This is my last 
chance for a bit of jealousy. And to say for the first and 
last time. before I descend to the plains, and get bogged 
down again in the proprielies and goodnesses of civilised 
life. that—I hate the guts of these Monicast! 

Ah, wouldn't it cease for a moment, this chirping of 
the crickets? And allow me to do something, and show 
them that I can do itl? 

But the sound of crickets in Darjeeling is too deep and 
unremitting. So Sarama could not cut across the barrier 
and get anywhere. She retired silently to her husband’s 
bed and laid herself down. straight and parallel, to sleep 
the chaste sleep. IN 
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.. She slept on in the morning. Told her husband that 
she was not feeling well. Jagmohan did not ask for further 
details, knowing that Sarama'’s illness was many sided 
with diverse symptoms, and it was not opportune then 
to probe into the first cause. "You may take rest," he 
said, "and let me go for a walk.” Then he went to Monica's 
place, played with her, ‘and asked her to come to 
Meghamala in the afternoon. 

It started raining before it, was afternoon. The cloud- 
lings who were getting inside the house and caressed you, 
and covered and uncovered the streets in minutes in a 
game of hide-and-seek had now joined forces with the 
mist to envelop the sky and suck at it through the peaks. 
The rains were not sharp nor mournful, but a mere act 
of falling. A mere process in the cover of the mist. At 
least that is how it appeared to Sarama. She kept lying 
down and wondered—Every shedding must come to an 
end. And when it ends, won't the sky recover its true 
sell? Regain the pure and pristine glory of its person? 

..The high turns low, and the low turns high in Dar- 
jeeling, the true becomes false. But shouldn't it all square 
up at the end? | 

When her husband returned and enquired about her 
health, Sarama was not aware of whether the rains had 
ceased or not, and she felt that this confusion between 
the true and the false never gets cleared, once it sets in. 
However itl amused her to think that a falsehood could 
be stretched to: create fiction, just as Natu does. No, I 
can do better than Natu, she thought. I can startle them 
with a flash and send down the thunderbolt. Sarama 
chuckled to herself, without her husband knowing about 
it. 

Jagmohan looked worried over the illness of his wife. 
And asked her—‘Are you having the same symptonis as 
before? The same aches and pains? In the hands? And 
in the head? And the same churning in the stomach? So 
it has not helped you, by coming to Darjeeling?’ .. But 
he could not get a clear answer from her. As if she was 
not disposed to answer such banal questions. 
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Jagmohan gave up. And asked, changing the subject.— 
"Did Monica come over here?" 

"Yes." But just as she said that, a strange glimmer of 
cleverness appeared’ on her face. Her dear departed 
mother would never have called her foolish, if she had 
seen her like this. 

“Where did she go?" 

"Died." 

"What do you mean?" Jagmohan raised his eyebrows 
in a gesture of impatience. 

“Died, I am telling ‘you! 1 killed her. I cut her into 
pieces. Threw the pieces into the mountain stream. Down 
the hill. One went to the begonia bush, and another .." 

“Stop it! What is-all this?” 

{Bursting into a laughter). "Well, do you think I am 
making it up? You may read this—"Charming Tales", April 
Issue, Page fifty-five. 

Jagmohan regained his -generous frame of mind. 
Thought that it was no use blaming Darjeeling. And 
decided that cheap provocative magazines like "Charming 
Tales" shall not be brought into the house any more. 
Instead there will be magazines such as "The Eternal” 
"Muses", "The Mind", etc .. 


My Grandson Smiles 


A stTounpDinc:! 

If it's the truth, it would seem as if I am really .. 

Abhay Babu was trying to absorb the impact of the 
extraordinary statement, and was getting surprised over 
and over again, leading to the thought that it need not 
necessarily be untrue. 

Miss Dutta was no doubt a modern woman. They had 
been acquainted with each other just about a month back 
in the National Library, They had discussed various topics 
on their way to the library, or while coming out of it. The 
young woman had quite often flashed her eyes and shook 
her flowing hair, in righteous indignation, on subjects 
such as the latest racket in the Calcutta Corporation, the 
farce of the State Govt’s attempts at removing unemploy- 
ment, and the Central Govl’s slogan-mongering over the 
removal of poverty. Abhay Babu had smiled. Abhay Babu 
had smiled his knowing smiles. To say that he had got 
it all. That she was a modern woman. An angry young 
woman. And that was exactly what she was trying to 
impress on him, all these days, with talks such as these. 
He was in entire agreement ith her views, but he could 
also get at the underlying purpose. 

But could there be any purpose behind what .she said 
today? Yes. Perhaps it was a piece of candid comment 
that she wanted to pass on to me, as yet another example 
of her modern no-nonsense approach towards things. 
That could well be the purpose. What else? 

However when she said something without caring for 
social niceties, could it not as well be the truth? 

Abhay Babu was anxious to reach home. So he could 
test the truth in a mirror. 

Abhay Babu had harboured the notion that he had 
been smiling the crooked smile all through his life. To 
begin at the beginning : he fell in love atl the age of four- 
teen, but later he had to withdraw himself with a tough 
note of blessing for his beloved .. Yes. I understand you. 
I understand that you don't love me. Maybe you had loved 
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my scholarship or my drowsy eyes. Having had your fill 
of it all, you went over to Rajiv to savour of his 
sportsmanship and his oval eyes. Girls are incapable of 
loving anybody. That is the sum of my understanding. 
So I am not going to commit suicide nor yield to sorrow 
. and thus I will smile a sweet (and crooked) smile— 

That is how it became a habit. People may say—Ilook, 
whoever asked you to start loving when you were a mere 
boy? But the question is irrelevant. Is there no depth in 
the love of a fourteen-year old? No intensity? And no 
philosophy? 

Anyway it became a habit from then on. Once his wife 
Sarojbala had held him in a tight embrace, a few days 
after their marriage, and said. "I couldn’t have loved 
anyone else, because there is none like you. The whole 
of you, from top to toe has been designed entirely for 
me.” Abhay Babu had acknowledged the embrace, but 
smiled his own smile on the sly—Yes. I get it. You want 
to possess me entirely. Perhaps you love my secret poems 
(you have seen them somehow) or my cute little nose. 
But the fact of the matter is that since you are married 
to me, you wish to give notice of your intentions right at 
the beginning. That you are not going to share any bit 
of me with anybody else. Fine. I have understood you. 

Somewhere on his life's journey he had embraced a 
woman named Sabita, wife of another. She was not only 
good-looking, she was also the wife of the Section Officer, 
his immediate. boss. She had told him in a choked voice 
"It’s a pily we cannot make a home together, but our love 
will always shine, undimmed, like a pole star, and light 
our paths. .." etc. Abhay Babu had responded with yet 
another kiss, but while in the act he had also twisted 
his lips a little bit—A delectable taste for sure .. another's 
wife, wife of my boss at that, and a fair-skinned beauty, 
too .. but, pray, where is the polestar? Is it visible from 
my kitchen? Can I make it out through the cracks in the 
bolted doors of my bedroom? 

Sarojbala had grown fat after twenty-three years of 
marriage. They were less inclined now to hug each other. 
The world "love" had fallen into disuse, more or less, when 
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they were engaged in an intimate conversation. But he 
had no regrets. Because he had understood it all, right 
from when he was fourteen. The true meaning of love, 
marriage, et al. 

It would appear that the know-how of a certain twist 
in the movement of his lips, had brought him peace in 
life. 

The medicine had also worked in spheres other than 
his love-life. Take for example, the life of learning. If you 
want to look up the ledger and find out when he began 
thirsting for knowledge, you will again to have underline 
the age of fourteen. Somehow or other it was about that 
time that he felt the increasing urge to isolate himself in 
the fortress of his study-room. And to read all those 
books, apart from text books, to know all about things 
worth knowing. When he got tired of reading he would 
arrange the fat books on both sides of the table and play 
war-games—between England and Germany, Pandavas 
and Kauravas, etc. Sometimes, he would also give them 
orders to sing, to deliver lectures, or to do whatever else 
he fancied. Then he put the red mark of victory on the 
winner, al some corner or other, and favour him with a 
reward. His parents did not mind his indulging in all this 
make-believe. For they found that their son was scoring 
high marks. anyway, in his exams. 

Abhay Babu got a first class with distinction in his 
Matriculation exam. The face of his father, Kruttibas “4 
Babu, compounder, glowed in joy. 

But what was the type of chair that his son was going 
to adorn? Was he going to be a doctor, an engineer, or 
an executive? Kruttibas Babu was prepared to undergo 
any sacrifice for the sake of his only son. He asked his 
son. But Abhay Babu could not figure out the throne 
destined for him. He could only say—I want to study His- 
tory. 

Kruttibas Babu felt ill at ease. He could not fathom 
the mind of a scholarly son, sold on the stories of kings 
‘and wars and killings. However he could not say ‘no’ to 
him .. Let him study whatever he likes. Otherwise his 
marks may go down, and he will blame me. Anyway 
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wouldn't there be some like him who were students of 
History? And didn't some of them turn out to be judges 
or magistrates? 

Kruttibas Babu had no reasons for anxiety. Abhay 
Babu could not avoid being witness to stone-throwings, 
strikes and ‘Inquilab Zindabad's, but he kept himself 
away from them .. These are not the ones who can make 
history. Their ,own heat will melt them down, and to no 
purpose. You need to have worthwhile knowledge before 
you can aspire to leadership. And the know-how of a 
certain smile, sweet and sarcastic. | 

Quite a few things happened between doing his History 
in Intermediate, and studying for Honours in History at 
the graduate level. The two younger sisters of Abhay Babu 
got married to two uncouth and undesirable persons. It 
was stated that they were businessmen of various dis- 
ciplines. Later it was clarified that they were ager:ts of 
various businessmen, and that the lanes in which they 
lived were paved with gold, so to say. Whatever may be 
the truth, there was no way out for Neena and Meena. 
There was no money to pay for marrying them into decent 
families, and the old father was on his death-bed, with 
asthma. I 

Abhay Babu was about to gnash his teeth once or 
twice. But his lips could find their rhythm, in due time, 
for ‘the proper smile. When he thougnt—Anyway, my 
sisters haven't made the-mistake of falling in love and so 
they should find their gold in the caves of the black and 
ugly things they have been married tu. So goodbye Neena 
and Meena, let me go back to my study, and don't pester 
me any more—OK? 

But it was the old father Kruttibas Babu who pestered 
him. For, he died. And Abhay Babu discovered that he 
had not left any gold behind him, excepting loads of debt 
and love. On the other hand he was waiting to receive 
something from his son. 

He could not obtain Honours. It could not be said if 
it was due to the banishment of his sisters, his father's 
passage to heaven, his mother’s tears, or the gaping 
emptiness of the cooking pot. If you asked Abhay Babu 
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he would have perhaps said, —So what? Did Napoleon 
secure any Honours? Or Lenin? Or Mahatma Gandhi, for 
that matter? 

Mother said she was anxious to have a daughter-in- 
law. Neighbour Prabodh Babu, with impeccable 
credentials of caste and clan was waiting for his chance. 
He placed his talented daughter Sarojbala before mother 
and son, and asked them to consider the offer. Told them 
that though he was a mere teacher he had managed 
several profitable deals, and so the offer was backed by 
sufficient funds. 

The mother shed tears of joy. Who cared for funds, 
after all? The marriage was settled. Sarojbala embraced 
her husband after a few days of marriage and said—I 
couldn't have loved anyone else ..’ etc. 

Anyway it was time to grow up. This was also the time 
when the country won its freedom, and the cry went up 
for independent jobs in an independent India. Abhay 
Babu was not excited. There were steps going many ways, 
of which civil service was one, but you had to take the 
appropriate step, which pointed clearly towards leader- 
ship. But the mother did not leave him in peace. "There 
is nothing to eat, there is just nothing to eat in the house, 
and you can't take care of me, so I may better retire to 
the holy Kashi. "—such were the words she threatened 
him with. While the beloved wife pointed to her tumescent 
belly and said, "You have thought about our baby, I 
guess?" 

Abhay Babu did not lose his cool. Abided by their 
wishes, and consoled himself .. Very well, let me get to 
be a subordinate officer. But I am not going to be stuck 
in that position. I shall have the job, proper to me, in 
due time. And then rule the destinies of a distressed. 
and corrupted world. Shall dispel all the drakness of 
ignorance, the likes of Anjana (his first love), Neena, 
Meena, the pot-bellied brother-in-law, the pock-marked 
brother-law, poverty, black money, etc., and smile the 
sweet and sarcastic smile, the mystique of his. 

So he could not make it to the Master's level. Abhay 
Babu took written tests and appeared in interviews for 
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various posts of subordinate officers. but he recalled his 
father, even as he faced his well-dressed interviewers, sit- 
ting pretty on their chairs .. Are these guys bigger than 
my father that they presume to test my abilities? My 
father has already assessed my worth. Enough to buy 
out their shining nylon shirts, colourful ties, smooth- 
shaven chins and the clipped English accents, a hundred 
times over. 

‘What are your views about the Arab~-Jew conflict?" 

"Their conflict is irrelevant. History is moving the other 
way." 

"Which way?" | 

. Abhay Babu smiled his indulgent smile by way of an 
answer. To let it be known that he could understand their 
ignorance, could very well understand that they were out 
to appropriate: his wealth of knowledge, by tempting him 
with trifling wages in exchange .. No Sir, that’s not to be .. 

Abhay Babu returned empty-handed from various 
interviews. 

His mother cried—Now what? The house-rent is in ar- 
rears for six months. You may now have to live in slums. 
So let me go my own way, take refuge with Baba Vish- 
wanath. 

Sarojbala, mother of his newly-born daughter did not 
cry. She caressed his hands and forehead. Abhay Babu 
told her inwardly—l] understand you. You are my life’s 
partner. So you will not let go of my coat-tails. 

The mother did not have to go to Kashi to visit Baba 
Vishwanath. She died of cholera on a certain evening of 
Shravan. 

Meanwhile the tide of freedom was surging ahead, roll- 
ing on from one Plan to another, bringing forth in its 
wake many new plants and factories, and many new 
offices too. 

Abhay: Babu had to quit their old fifty-year old rented 
house, and moved to a one-bedroom apartment along 
with Sarojbala, elder daughter Jagruti, and the younger 
Jayanti. There were flowering jasmine plants in the backyard. 
The brothers-in-law visited him once in a while, and 
offered suitable help. But Abhay Babu moved his lips, in 
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the required manner, to decline the offer .. 1 understand. 
All of you would like to stem the relentless flow of History, 
and my future too. But I will not be taken in. I have 
made a pact with my father. 

However within one year, and before expiry of the age- 
limit, Abhay Babu applied for the post of an upper 
division clerk in a government office, and got the appoint- 
ment in due course. 

Did it have to come to this? A mere clerical slot, at 
the end of it all? A handful of his friends troubled him 
with their questioning looks. But Abhay Babu did not 
care to defend himself. They won't understand. I have 
done the right thing. I will keep my true self concealed 
behind the facade of a clerical job, so no one would know 
me, nor notice my activities, which would leave me free 
to do whatever I wish. 

I will read to my heart’s content. Not to appear for any 
examination, but to enhance myself, and my country. 

Abhay Babu did his office work. Worked out sums. 
Made out drafts of letters for approval. At times he joined 
meetings of the Staff Association and listened to fiery 
speeches. But he looked forward to the evening of each 
day, when he would read about the heroes of History for 
about two hours. Therein lay power .. absolute power .. 
only two daughters after all, - couldn't Saroj take care of 
them? 

Evening follows day-time, and then it’s night. Nights 
are never infertile. So two more daughters were brought 
to the world. : 

Never mind. Abhay Babu went on his own way. Studied 
and made notes. Made notes and went on thinking. Did 
not bother about Sarojbala’s pleas, love-sulks, or anger. 

It was in this phase of life that he embraced Savita, 
another man’s wife. Pointless, he thought, to speculate 
on the particular aspect of his personality that she loved, 
—drowsy eyes, small nose, large forehead, his formidable 
knowledge or his charming modesty. He was thrilled, 
though, when he kissed her, even as he curled his lips 
in due sarcasm. And imagined how more enjoyable it 
would have been had she belonged to someone still higher 
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in status, say a Deputy Director or a Director, instead of 
being a Section Officer's wife! | 

While reading on, his mind reverberated with echoes 
of massed voices that shook the earth, and he felt cur- 
rents of power coursing through his veins. It happened 
thus in the evenings; rarely during the day time. For that 
was when the heroes on the pages of History entered into 
the hearts of the people at large, with due permission of 
Abhay Babu. Abhay Babu closed his book and his eyes 
too, for a while, and looked at the triumphal procession 
of mankind .. See that ? Your voices cannot change the 
world and usher in the new era without my being there 
in the background. I am the invisible leader. The Director. 
Whoever said that Abhay Babu was a mere upper division 
clerk, spineless, soulless, and shameless? Abhay Babu 
smiled his crooked smile. 

..Thus and thus he progressed in years. Abhay Babu 
became a selection grade clerk after fifteen years. Was 
able to rent a two bed-roomed house in Bhawanipore. 
And was happy to get himself enrolled as a member of 
the nearby National Library, and enjoy the facility of its 
Reading rooms. | 

Thanks to his studies in the National Library, he could 
now reach out to the wider horizons of History. Could 
imbibe the joy of not merely the biographies of heroes, 
but of the many debates and discourses regarding their 
works, ways of life, and philosophy. Abhay Babu looked 
handsome, so to say, at this point of time, when he led 
seige to the National Library. At the age of forty-eight, 
when half his hair had turned grey, and the frowns of 
thought on his forehead had merged into the furrows of 
age. 

.. How could Miss Dutta say like that today? And why? 
Have I failed to know myself for so long?" 

Abhay Babu went on repeating these questions to him- 
self on his way home. And the youth and intelligence of 
Miss Dutta, the post-graduate student, glowed increasingly 
bright. No, he thought, her words could nol be dismissed 
as trivial. 
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The monsoon evening was closing in. The darkness of. 
the evening and that of the rainclouds banked on the 
western sky were getting together. Abhay Babu liked to 
see them. It seemed they were trying to wrap him up in 
love. Inviting him to be petted and fondled by them, never 
mind the course of History. 

Abhay Babu forgot about the sky when he had to jostle 
his way into a crowded bus, and suffer the sultry and 
sweaty distress for some time. For he was nearing home, 
and the eagerness was growing on him. 

.. It would have been a different story .had I grown old 
and gone toothless. But I am only forty-eight right now, 
and all my teeth are intact. So if it's true, what Miss 
Dutta said today, it would appear that the truth does not 
belong to today only, but to all my days so far .. 

Or maybe I have already gained my throne, and that's 
why .. 

Astounding Perhaps I haven't had such a startling ex- 
perience since Savita had attacked me by the side of a 
thick drain flowing by the side of two rows of houses, 
like it was staring at me with eyes overlaid with mucous- 
membrane. 

Abhay Babu opened his mouth, unable to contain him- 
self, hardly had he set foot in his house. But the house 
was in darkness, he found. It was the loadshedding hour 
.. Damm! 

Does not matter. There are candles in the house. Abhay 
Babu called out—"Jugloo ! Hey Jugloo!" 

Jugloo was the nickname of Jagruti. She was married 
one-and-half years ago, and a son had been born to her, 
at her father’s place, about three months back. 

Abhay Babu asked her before she could respond 
"Where is your son? Playing or sleeping?" 

Sarojbala emerged from inside the house with a candle 
in her hands. She teased him—'"Well .. well .. so you 
remember your grandson now, after all these days! He is 
three months now, but you didn’t find time yet to hold 
him in your hands, nor see how he smiles ..” 
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Abhay Babu said without protest—"I know, I know. No 
need reminding me. But believe me, I have hurried back 
home only to see his smiles.” 

Mother and daughter were overwhelmed by the overt 
grand-parental affection displayed by Abhay Babu, and 
looked at each other. Jugloo was about to say that though 
the son was playing right now, it may not be safe to place 
the candle near him, but Sarojbala put her down and 
said—Don'’t worry, Ill take care. 

So the candle kept burning on a glass candle-stand, 
carved and beautiful, and bathed the face of sonnie in 
the glow of its flame. 

.. My grandson smites. 

Kicking his hands and legs about. Smiling for no 
reason. Could this smile be mine? 

Miss Dutta said that she looks at me, fascinated, when 
i lift my eyes from a book and smile to myself. It’s the 
smile of a three-month old baby, it seems to her. 

Am I that foolish and innocent? Smiling, just because 
I have been born on this earth? Smiling as a speck of 
dust on the canvas of History? 

The grandson cried out suddenly. May be he felt 
hungry, or had a stomach-ache or something. 

Abhay. Babu was jolted by a searing pain .. This cry— 
could I not cry like this? Couldn't I bring them up, all 
my tears which have gone deep inside the hollow of my 
eyes? 

Abhay Babu bit his lips .. I can. I can. I must. I will 
cry for once, like nobody's business, before I die. They 
cannot say no to me—History, Sarojbala, the ghost of my 
father, or whoever ! 


Emergency 


I am not writing this one just for the sake of writing. 
I could well have said it in a official noting, and showed 
off the wonder[ul manner in which I can couch my orders 
and instructions. I could also have put it into a personal 
letter. I know all the tricks of the trade. That is, the 
proper words—s)piritual, homely, romantic, or vulgar— 
that ought to be used to gladden the hearts of my friends, 
relations, and countrymen, for the given purpose. But I 
propose.to write literature (of which I know next to noth- 
ing), because I have an urgent message to deliver, dealing 
with a certain Emergency. 1 am putting it forward as 
literature, in the hope that my message will inhere for 
all time to come. 

Maybe my language is weak in grammar and literary 
artifices. But it is powerful. And irrepressible. Hence I 
believe. you will read my words carefully, and keep them 
in mind. 

It happened only yesterday. Less than twenty-four 
hours back. But it seems like ages to me. And already 
late. 

I joined them, last evening, in their get-together. What 
else could I do? I did not have the nerve, after I returned 
from the specialist's chamber, to engage in any intimate 
dialogue with my own people. Nor could I have managed 
the pains of loneliness, of having to stare at the unfeeling 
and deathless soulmates of the Creator, the sky, stars, 
trees and all, that go by the name of Nature. 

So I joined the session. They were not my own people. 
But my compatriots. 

"The bastards need a thrashing!" 

I heard this frank statement of intent, the moment 1 
‘entered, and imagined that the session had already 
warmed up. The conversation had already moved from 
the family level to the national. But before getting further 
into il I was curious to know about the mysterious objects 
under consideration: the bastards. 
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I had not noticed the person who had made this state- 
ment. For, all my compatriots, that is, my colleagues were 
equally mighty. Every one of them was at the top of his 
department, at least in the number two position, if not 
at the peak, had made several rounds of Paris, Romé€, 
Moscow, etc.. had rapped his pencils on international 
round-tables’ and had assumed the burden of the poor 
masses. So they had every right to loosen their ties and 
say ‘bastard’ to somebody or other in their off-moments. 

Now, if I can figure out the bastards. who had received 
their due desserts, then I would know that my sixth sense 
was still in top form, whatever may have happened to 
the other organs. No specialist can run it down, saying 
that I had worn out or. broken down. 

Should I make a guess? Should I? 

Could it be the white-capped group of ministers? No, 
no, they are generally spared from such treatment. They 
are our bosses, after all. It is enough to favour them with 
the appellation of ‘hypocrites’, ‘idiots’, ‘fools’. etc. But the 
question of thrashing them does not arise. 

The loafer representatives of the people? But they can 
only make noises in the backyard of Administration. So 
why should we bother to lay our hands on them? 

I get it! The pot-bellied traders. Sethjis. They cannot 
do any harm to us. But they are eminently vulnerable 
with their affluent rolls of fat. So we tend to relieve the 
tension of being the masters, by showering a few blows 
on them from time to time. As a demonstration of our 
progressive outlook. And since inflation is the blazing 
headline of today’s paper, it is my firm belief that it is 
now their turn— 

But the silent and solemn manner .in which my 
brethren were sipping their tea made me feel that I was 
barking up the wrong tree. There seemed to be no fun 
in this (hrashing business. Or there would have been. 
hootings of joy immediately after the proposal was 
mooted, and they would have come forward to shake their 
hands with me. As if I had turned up in due time to 
share the fun. 
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I was disappointed. No, it was not the native Sethijis. 
Nor, I suppose, the labour class, manual or white-collar, 
for they are routinely thrashed by us. Because we are 
convinced that socialism is not making progress, due to 
the crude behaviour of these shirkers. 

That leaves the community of youth and students. It 
is our duty to chastise them, when necessary. We have 
always held the rod high, whenever they have started to 
agitate, with the message that we are prepared to bring 
it down on them, regardless of protests from the feeble- 
minded. Fearlessness, or call it the courage of conviction, 
has been our watchword. But for it, our democracy 
would have perished long since! 

That's it! Student agitation is another headline of 
today. There have been quite a few violent incidents over 
the last two or three days, in this capital city,of ours. 
‘The Vice-Chancellor has resigned, and then withdrawn 
his resignation. They may start burning buses, any time 
now. So I should have known it, right in the beginning, 
that they are the ‘bastards’ of today. Well, a right-thinking 
gentleman had made a wise suggestion, which should 
animate the session. Instead, why this sultry weather? 
The hang-dog looks? As if our son is dead.... 

Suddenly I had a flash of understanding. Maybe the 
sons of a few among us are involved in the agitation. So 
maybe our own sons are the bastards!! 

A fierce cry welled up from within me. I did not care 
for their solemn downcast looks, and cried out— "Whom 
are you talking about? About these young thugs, no? Beat 
them, beat them hard, drag them to their beds, and feed 
them with barley water. Then only there will be peace on 
earth.” 

The hooked-nose Narottam Singh of the Home Deptt. 
craned his neck and looked at me with an unbelieving 
stare. And then closed his eye-lids. That made me realise 
that it was he who had made the proposal, and was now 
overwhelmed by the strong and unexpected support from 
me. 

I looked elsewhere before he reopened his eyes. 
Watched the reactions of my other colleages. 
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— The thick moustaches of Shankar Dutta of the Post 
and Telegraphs Dept. were flickering. 

— Jayaraman of the Agriculture Dept. was shaking his 
head for no reason, as if to say- "I can’t make it, sir, 1 
just can't" 

— B.K. Nigam of the Education Dept. was biting his 
lips, as if he was looking for the last recourse of a clever 
brain. 

— Bhatt of the Income Tax Dept. was assailing me with 
his bleary red-rimmed eyes. 

I did not want to see more of all that. I realised that 
these men and maybe some others, in the assemblage, 
were caught in a dilemma. Perhaps the police had ar- 
rested their sons, noted down their names or reported on 
them. Or maybe nothing had happened yet, but there 
was a certain anxiety in their minds. Because the son 
was a drug-addict, haunted areas of ill-repute, or had 
reviled VIPs in the market-place. The father was .so 
respectable, but the son was a scum. The [father was 
Number one in the society, whereas the son deserved to 
be a bastard. So what could one do to combat this strange 
and unsavoary truth? It's a pity that the student-com- 
munity was not a class, as such, but only a step-ladder 
that had to be negotiated by the children of all classes. 
A frying pan that the sons of all fathers, high and low, 
had to be thrown into, so they could get their degrees. 
They won't be eligible, otherwise, to even put in the pre- 
liminary applications for the higher posts. So when the 
broth boiled, how could you ensure that only the un- 
washed beans had to suffer the heat, leaving the washed 
ones unharmed? It was our duty to chastise those who 
were taking the country down the drain. But could we 
isolate our boys from the rest? Could they be weaned 
away from the lure of dangerous drugs, books and 
slogans? 

Please don't lose heart, my friends. Listen to me. 

But before I could tell them anything they picked up 
courage to say something or other. I was annoyed. 
I recalled my recent past, those few hours of my existence 
when I was with my specialist, and the glow of the setting 
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sun had lighted up the wooden chairs on which we were 
seated, and our faces too, which were no less wooden. 
The specialist was playing a game of sympathy with me, 
after discharging the duty of telling me a truth. "How 
many children do you have?" he asked. I answered him. 
He said it’s better not to tell them anything. I nodded 
assent. Then he asked, "What about their future....1 
mean...?" I rose to my full height, as an administrator, 
and gave him a body-blow— "I have got the funds, 
thanks." Then, strangely enough, my face softened like a 
putty, and the rays of the sun played about in its cracks 
and crevices. I could see my future in the big mirror in 
the specialist’s cabin. I saw that though I have the funds 
I don't really have a son. There is no future. My son is 
not capable of giving such forceful answers. My son can- 
not be an adminstrator. I wiped my face, over and over 
again. Told myself that times had changed. Maybe he 
would be a master in other ways, rule in some other 
social milieu. But I could not convince myself. I have read 
the history of my country. The society may change, but 
there won't be any change in the master-servant 
syndrome. And the lion’s cub must grow as a lion, if he 
wishes {lo be a king some day. 

I had [fled from the presence of the specialist, with all 
thoughts of my son and wife, of this world and the next, 
in a pouch at the back of my mind, so as to have .a 
further look at them, at leisure. But I could not go to my 
own people. Nor could I sit lonely in the bosom of eternal 
Nature, and had thus entered the den of my colleagues. 
How could I ever imagine that the encounter would 
provoke my son to emerge from the pouch and make me 
angry? 

No, please don’t get me wrong. My son is not involved 
in the agitation. He is not that type. But I could see it, 
clearly enough, in the specialist's cabin that he is not my 
son, he does not belong to me. For he loves other people! 

They had started talking at random— "All of them, 
these young people, are not really bad. They are being 
incited by our leaders...You may have known it, my son Rabi 
had got a scholarship in his Matriculation examination.. My 
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Raju is a sportsman, he hadn't got anywhere near such 
meetings and rallies since his childhood. But it happened 
like this— When the policemen'’s lathi struck him once, 
1 don’t suggest it was the fault of the policeman, but 
that's when he lost his head..I don’t have a son. But I 
know that you cannot suppress them with blows and 
lathis. What matters is the training they get from their 
parents, in the tradition of our Prayer-room, Ramayana, 
etc.. Our children are sentimental. So the thrashing 
would be counter-productive. Instead we should get 
together and start explaining things to them.. If you ask 
me, it's the cies who are villains of the piece. We 
may better ask the D.P.I. to stop their wages. That would 
teach the fellows a lesson.. Whoever has heard it remem- 
bers it too well, that Raghu was not shouting any 
inflammatory slogan, nothing more that "Satyameva 
Jayate", 

1 suffered a sharp pain of anguish. My dear fellow- 
administrators, have you taken leave of your wits? Can't 
you see your own sons for what they really are? And 
imagine the future of the blasted "Satyameva Jayate"? 

1 could not bear it any more. Earlier I had ploughed 
through their barren silence. And now I cut into their 
chirpings and cooings. 1 said— 

Listen. We will die. Today or tomorrow. All of us, one 
by one. 

But do you want to strangle your future to death? Do 
you want this country to be ruined? Allow the sun of 
Administration, with its steely and shining light, to go 
down the hill? 

We are not highly intelligent, exceedingly rich, too good 
or too bad. But we are the complete men, carrying the 
emblems of power—the conchshell, wheel, mace, and 
lotus of godhood. We are the rulers, and the responsibility 
is ours, hallowed by tradition. We keep seated on our 
thrones, for we know how to move with the current. Our 
concepts of love, religion, politics, and economics are 
centred round the necessity of managing the subjects, 
that is, to keep them moving. Let them keep moving, and 
working. Let them shout, ‘laugh, cry, or whatever, but 
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keep functioning, regardless of the "isms". It's our duty 
to wield the instruments of power in due time. Blow the 
conchshell in due time, and in due time the wheel, the 
mace.. 

But our successors, —my son Ranju, your son Raghu, 
and your son Rabi, they don’t understand it. They don't 
love this country, but only the countrymen, those other 
people. 

They don't know the ABC of colourless love, of sanitized 
principles. 

So drag them in, before it is too late, —I am telling 
you. Beat them back to their rooms and feed them with 
barley water. Keep them away from the contact of com- 
moners. Give them proper education through special 
schools, colleges, and Universities in every home. 

Special College? 

Special University? 

Some of them questioned me thus, and looked at me 
in wide-eyed wonder. I got tired. And said—Look, don't 
we know the strategies of planning? Can't we save our 
boys from the nude indecency of mass-psychology, by 
picking the brains of Plato, Chanakya, and others and 
putting it all in a clever framework of rules, regulations, 
clauses and sub-clauses to suit our purposes? Can't we 
devise suitable glasshouses for them, so we can place the 
lighted lamps of the nation in their hands, which would 
bum with a steady glow, safe from the blowing winds? 
Can't we do this much? 

I broke down on reaching the peak of my exhortations. 
For the stupid and.sensitive face of my son Ranjan, ap- 
peared before me. There was storm in there, and poetry.. 
Didn't I see him myself, writing a poem on some cobbler, 
named Panu? \ | 

I burst out crying. Tears streamed from my eyes. I 
said— "I can’t make it, my friends. I don’t have any time. 
The [uture rests with you.” 

“What has happened to you?” 

"Cancer." I was compelled to say it. 

They gathered around me. Wrapped me up in a blanket 
of sympathy. I protested and said,— "So what? Aren't you 
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going to die? Mr. Nigam, you have had two coronaries, I 
know it. There is no escape from the third. Bhatt Saheb, 
you can't trust you hypertension. Jayaraman, you have 
got the diabetes.. Forget about your own lives, think 
about your own country, and its future. Awake, arise.” 
But they crowded in upon me, and I got choked, so much 
so that I could not express myself properly. And I knew 
that they did not hear a thing, and realise that it was an 
Emergency. 

This is why I am writing this one. Creating literature. 
I do hope you will not bother about my cancer, and give 
due protection to our darling wasters, seeds of a bright 
future. 

Jai Hind. 


The Black Cuckoo 


AGANNATH Babu could hear the cooing of the cuckoo. 

But that did not help to cheer him up. Rather it seemed 
o him that the cuckoo was in league with Jadu Naik .. 
Not a simple fellow, this Jadu Naik; his arts and artifices 
would baffle the gods. Indira had warned me about him. 
Repeatedly. But the thing is, TI am a different type of 
person. Out of my depth when it comes to material cal- 
culations. (Looking at his wrist watch) I wonder why 
Bishu has not turned up yet. Could he have gone straight 
to Jadu Naik'’s place for a confidential talk or something? 
Bishu is so unlike me. We are born of the same mother’s. 
womb, but there is a world of difference between us. Bapa 
knew about it, knew it pretty well. 

Jagannath Babu raised his bulk, in slow motion, from 
an ancient easy-chair. With a view to do something. But 
there was really nothing to do right now, he realised. 
There were still two more hours to go for the work to 
commence. So he was obliged to hear the cuckoo over 
again, and ruefully acknowledged the fact that this an- 
cestral house was indeed enclosed within a mass of trees, 
plants, birds, and animals. 

"Hey Dama, bring me another cup of teéa—will you?” 

Dama, son of the old retainer, kept standing at the 
threshold, and grinned sheepishly. 

"Sir, about the milk...” 

"What about it?” 

"Sir, Dhali, Shankari, and Narangi are yielding no milk 
anymore. Iihad brought a littie milk for you from 
Raghudada’s place, but it’s all finished." 

May be the milch-cows had little in common with cuck- 
oos, but Jagannath Babu was troubled by the general 
idea that this place was infested with a little too many 
of these creatures. I should have listened to the advice 
of Indira, he thought, and brought a tin of milk-powder 
with me. Anyway these Dhall, Narangi, Shankari, and the 
like, have to be taken off from my share, he decided. Any 
substitutes for the animal wealth will do. Jagannath Babu 
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closed his eyes, and imagined, dream-like, that his 
legitimate share of the ‘paternal property had been 
processed into an elegant packet of papers and documents 
that fitted neatly into his brief-case. No mess there, and 
headaches. But.....one does not know how things will shape. 

He fell asleep in due course. No college for him now, 
no Indira with, her kindred chatter, no hooting of the siren 
at the stroke of nine, no tea to induce a second visit to 
the toilet... so what else could he possibly do? 

However, many and various birds, including the cuckoo, 
were hardly troubled by the sorrows of Jagannath Babu, 
and went on singing their songs usual to spring-time in 
this village named Rangani. Their voice became more 
clear and confident as the day advanced, for while the 
daylight grew, they had little to fear from the glare of the 
sun. This has been their good fortune, since when the 
mango-grove of Manu Monhant!, the fruit-orchard of 
Sadanand Kanungo, the array of coconut plants that did 
Michhu Misra proud, besides many other trees and plants 
nurtured with loving care, had begun to spread themsel- 
ves well enough to keep the sun at bay. When they 
laughingly cocked a snook at the sun, one would imagine, 
to claim that the sweetness of life belonged to the earth, 
and not the vacancies of the sky. Worse, they have been 
indulging, ever since, all those useless birds and animals, 
as well as the young men and women around the village, 
in their erotic and irresponsible pursuits. However, they 
have been taking care to offload, in time, the ripe fruits 
from a bountiful body, so the new ones would appear 
with a newer spring. 

. Manu Mohanti had left for his heavenly abode on the 
day following Diwali, last year, after seeing through seven- 
ty-seven springs.-There were no near relatives around him 
when he died. His dear wife had preceded him by quite 
a few years. The élder son Jagannath Babu taught in a 
college in the capital. He could not manage to come for 
the funeral rites, as he was caught up badly in the rush 
to complete the valuation of answer scripts by the due 
date. The younger son Biswanath Babu was a head clerk 
in the head quarters office of the Irrigation Dept. He 
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couldn't make it either, as he had to prepare some briefs 
urgently for the Honourable Minister. So the only persons 
who were at his death-bed, and later at the funeral, were 
his old retainer Bharat (he had almost lost his eye-sight), 
his truant son Dama, and a few neighbours. 

Manu Mohanty had expected that it would happen this 
way. Yet he had not agreed to go to some ‘foreign’ land 
and stay with any of his sons. Elderly well-wishers had 
advised him— "Look Mohanti, you have grown pretty old, 
you can't even move about properly. So why do you stick 
to this hole? You think this will fetch you a packet of 
virtue—do you? (Ha!)" Manu Mohanti would answer them 
with a ringing laughter that involved his entire hairy, 
hefty, and broad-shouldered .frame, and say, "Indeed I 
have committed a sin. Have fallen in love with my village 
Rangani, from top to toe. But tell me, could I possibly 
leave her at this old age?” 

Manu Mohanti would sometimes lean back on his own 
special easy chair (the one on which Jagannath Babu 
was snoring away his ennui right now), and close his 
eyes. His lips would then get moving with a sense of 
release, as it were—like as if he was out on a spree of 
making love to his Rangamni, in secret, out of everybody’s 
sight. The joyous round would perhaps begin with the 
temple of Shiva just as you approach the village. Where 
a slogan on the temple-well exhorts you to vote for Mich- 
hu Misra on the sign of the plough. And some- red 
hibiscus in the temple courtyard competes: for your at- 
tention.. You will then find, between the temple and the 
village proper, a pasture dotted by-a number of anthills 
vying with the graves of the Muslim brethren. It’s so rest- 
ful to sit by the side of the graves and watch the sunset, 
while munching hot grams. In a two-some togetherness 
with your partner. And if you wish to enjoy your silences 
at that hour, and not speak to each other, you may well 
hear the ripples of the river Panchnala speaking to you 
from somewhere near. That would set the blood coursing 
in your veins, and incite you to get going and do something 
or other. You move along, to find the trees-crowd in upon 
you just as you cross the field. They are interspersed 
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with human habitations seeming like security guards, not 
necessarily assigned to particular trees or their families, 
but settled by their masters collectively at places of their 
choosing. You may well have to brush past the trunk of 
a tree as you move from one house to another. And 
trample unreasonably on the flowers shed by another on 
the welcoming earth, where a hopping bird would compel 
you to listen to its gibberish twitter. However you would 
sometimes find a soft and gentle face floating across the 
foliage like yet another flower .. Then atlast at the other 
end of the village you will come across the signs of a 
modern society: a post-office, a primary school and a wel- 
fare centre. These houses, pitifully bare with their tiled 
roofs and clean-cut looks, seem like outcastes, placed, 
grudgingly at the outskirts. The welfare centre remains 
innocent of welfare activities almost all the time. But it 
is used occasionally by wholesalers, local leaders, as also 
by the local intellectuals who like to read the newspapers 
over there, —regaling the villagers, in the process, to les- 
sons on acquiring knowledge and wealth from the world 
outside. Well, you may also like to go there, once in a 
while, as an average villager. For it helps you to open the 
windows of a stifling intimacy, and dry your sweat in the 
open air. But only for a while .. Finally, the dear Panchna- 
la that envelopes everything and everybody. Looks like a 
canal, but sports her murmuring ripples like a river, and 
seeks to impress the depths of the night with her rum- 
blings. And gets wayward in the month of Shravan. 
However she is hardly treated with respect. The villagers 
walk through her shallow stretch for most of the year, 
dip into her blue pools in the dry. season, and swim 
across her inflated waters during the rains, resting awhile 
on her bosom and lulling her to sleep, like as if the child 
was getting a little too restless. But everybody loves her, 
and asks her to. be witness, in confidence, to his solermn 
or sorrowful sighs. Hoping perhaps that she would take 
the message directly to the Almighty, thanks to her child- 
ish exuberance! .. 

"Sir .. there is a letter for you sir ..". Once that dolt 
of a Dama had rudely broken into his reverie with these 
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words. Which had made Manu Mohanty flare up like 
never before. Going by the handwriting on the cover he 
could very well guess that it was a letter from Bishu—he 
wrote quite often—but that did not help to calm him 
down. It was nice of the sons to write, he said to himself, 
and may God grant them everlasting happiness, but that 
was no reason why they should disturb their old man 
and not allow him to finish his work. (As if he had barely 
gone over the body beautiful of Rangani, and had not 
had the time yet to get to the core of her being!) That 
son of a peasant has spoilt it all, he went on mumbling. 

"Get up sir, get up now, the junior master has come." 
The irrepressible Dama did not hesitate now to wake up 
Jagannath Babu. Jagannath Babu looked at the new- 
comer Bishu with .bleary eyes, accepted his hurried 
greetings, but could not understand why he was all 
smiles. Then he heard him saying. 

"I started at 3 O'clock in the night. Came in the SDO'’s 
jeep, because he wanted to have a spot of shooting. I 
didn’t know you get such nice game-birds on this route. 
SDO Sahib has given me three partridges. I have asked 
Dama to cook them for us .. How long have you been 
waiting for me?" (Smiles) 

Jagannath Babu got the message .. Bishu wants it to 
be known that his elder brother is a lazy lout, hardly 
competent to shoulder the burdens of a patrimony. Look, 
how he is still sleeping at 10 O'clock in the morning. 
While I have been sweating it out to gather food for the: 
family—you can see the fat partridges I have got!..Jagan- 
nath Babu moved his lips in a derisive smile. Yes, I 
know—he told him inwardly—you are the smart son of 
our father. You can even get a vulture killed, and serve 
it neat, if it suits your ends. | 

The two brothers sat looking at each other vacuously. 
For quite sometime. Well, was there anything wrong? 
Fighting shy of talking about partition? No, may be only 
a certain embarassment over filling the vacancy. As if 
‘their new-found stature was troubling them in a shrine 
vacated by the deity. Seemed he would suddenly appear 
from nowhere, thumping his walking-staff on the floor 
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and ask— "Hello, when did you come? How’s Indu? How's 
Minu? Tl] have some fish caught for you from our pond. 
Have already told the fisherman fellow." Some such small 
talk and then he would go back to his weighty books and 
papers...Like we were still his kids, and had come home 
only to have our fill of rice and fish! 

We are his respectable middle-aged sons. Inheritors. 
Father is no more. And we haven't come here to eat rice 
and fish. Haven't come here merely to get closer to his 
lonely splendour, and then slink away. Father is no more. 
No more. We’re overwhelmed by the loss, no doubt about 
it (ofcourse I don’t know about bhai... Bishu has little 
sentiment . though), but we have to do our duty. Thus 
they exhorted their rational selves to take charge of the 
situation. Biswanath Babu dilated his nostrils. Not in 
anger; this was one of his signals for action, And he 
began. 

"When do we start, bhai ?" 

"Eleven O'clock. That's the time fixed by Jadu Naik. 
Haven't you met him?" 

"How could I? Didn't I tell you I came straight over 
here?.. Well, I hope all the properties, moveable, immove- 
able, lands, ornaments and all will stand finally settled. 
Because I can’t come here so often leaving my work." 

"I don’t know a thing about it. You should know better, 
and your Jadu Naik. But I too can’t come here again... 
Now, let me tell you, there is no chance of getting a cup 
of tea in this house." 

"I don't take tea.” 

They could both hear the cooing of the cuckoo at this 
point of time. God knows what exactly they took it for, 
but they both felt that these disturbing sounds should 
not come in the way of the business in hand. 

.. The lawyer Jadu Naik, and another gentleman called 
Nariada’ were waiting for the two brothers at the village 
welfare centre, with a cane mattress spread out for the 
conference. The talks began when they arrived. 

Droppings of goats, stubs of smoked biris, and peanut 
shells were strewn all over the place. Enough to fill then 
with instant revulsion—both the sensitive soul of Jagannath 
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Babu, and the sanitized one of Biswanath Babu. But soon 
enough they seemed to enjoy the gentle breeze of spring 
when it entered the hall tentatively, after having excited 
Panchnala, and frolicked with the blossoms of the or- 
chards and groves of Rangani. Even the grave importance 
of the subject under discussion could not hold them back. 
For it was soon discovered that the properties left by 
Manu Mohanti were no King’s ransom, and didn't have 
to cause any sleepless nights for the two brothers. Maybe 
they were disappointed, initially, and looked askance at 
Jaduaka’ and Nariada’—was it fair on the part of our 
prestigious father to have left only a few acres of land, 
a bunch of trees, and an old building for a house (no 
cash, nor hidden gold, no nothing) after having lived for 
so many years? However they felt relieved gradually. 
Seemed to realise that father had not thought it proper 
to burden them with any responsibility, even after his 
death. So they could as well imagine, as of old, that they 
were on a picnic to the village Rangani. Well then, they 
thought, let the Malay breeze have its day. And let us 
try to appreciate this rural and quaintly beautiful scene 
for a change. For all we know, we may not have to visit 
this place again in our life-time. 

Jagannath Babu wondered how these people, poor 
devils, could ever study Nature with a due sense of 
perspective, when they were so wrapped up in the whole 
thing, absorbing its springs and winters into their system. 
In bare-bodied intimacy, as it were. 

Biswanath Babu thought that it would have done them 
a world of good, and the country too, if they had shunned 
this shrubbery, and had set up a new modern village, 
with shining sights of a college, hospital and market- 
place, while all this jungle with its so-called flora and 
fauna could well be developed into a tourist resort. 
Couldn't somebody instil this little bit of commonsense 
into them? 

..The two brothers got together again that evening in 
their father's study-cum-bed room. Sat looking at each 
other, when the day had sunk into darkness, with the 
burden of what it had to offer, additionally, towards 
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spring time. Atleast three blazing lanterns are necessary 
to light up this famous living room of our father!—that 
was an uncomfortable thought they were trying to con- 
tend with. ; 

But truly speaking, they were somewhat scared by the 
darkness when it deepened, for they felt the dominating 
presence of their late father around them. And so Jagan- 
nath Babu said—Should we look into his personal things 
right now? Or should we leave it for tomorrow? 

He was talking about a job which had still to be carried 
out. For it had been decided that after all the moveables 
and immoveables had been dealt with, they would have 
a look at the personal possessions left by their father, 
and share them suitably. So they had got to lay their 
hands on that kind of property too, and decide on them. 

Fine. The two of us can surely handle the job by our- 
selves, they assured themselves. Father was reputed to 
be a very good man. And may be he has left for us noth- 
ing but a remembrance of his goodness. So couldn't we 
atleast inherit a slice of that one? Are we so incompetent 
that we can’t pick up and evaluate his personal stuff, 
and then share it between us? Make them our own, the 
mass of his papers, books, pictures, photos, and all such 
precious abracadabra? That's how they braced themselves 
to do the work right then, in the evening. 

So three lanterns were procured from here and there. 
And the two brothers made bold to lay their hands on 
the personal "treasures" of their father. 

.. A forty-page treatise on bee-keeping, authored by 
father. Obviously the elder brother Jagannath Babu, 
teacher of history should take it; it might help him in 
his researches. 

.. A genealogical table prepared by father, and written 
out in his own hand, showing the migration of the family 
from Ghumusar to the village Rangani, and how it had 
flourished over ten generations. Again a subject that 
called for further historical research. Should be taken 
over by the elder brother. 

Thus it appeared that almost all the manuscripts, 
books and academic note-books fell to the share of the 
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elder brother. Biswanath Babu did not like it. So does it 
mean, he protested inwardly, that all the intellectual mat- 
ter, the properties related to his mind should go to bhai, 
and I have to be happy with his oil-stained towel, the 
crooked walking-stick, and the fishing net? Does bhai 
own the Kingdom just because he is a college teacher?.. 
All that was found in the open shelves of the study- 
cum-bedroom was gone through. Much loose paper such 
as the accounts of daily expenditure, correspondence with 
authorities over seeds and fertilisers, etc. were discarded 
as being useless. Set apart, and gathered into a pile, 
along with some old magazines and books of little impor- 
tance (which included the devotional hymns of the 
poet-saint Brahmananda, and the Constitution of India), 
for final disposal at the end of the inventory. Meant to 
be burnt, apparently. But there was some difficulty about 
it, going by the Will left by father. For it was stipulated 
that the sons may kindly burn and destroy only such of 
his personal things which were considered by them to be 
valueless. Now the question was—some books and all did 
carry price-tags on them, but where and how could they 
be stored? And was the junk worth the floor-space, apart 
from the care necessary to preserve them? In fact, Jagan- 
nath Babu thought that the way his own pile of useful 
papers was going up, he should better transfer half the 
load to the other pile. It's true, that he was keen on 
research, and surely he would like to cherish the memory 
of his father...But pray, where’s the time? How does a 
harassed intellectual find the necessary leisure for serious 
work, in these times such as ours? Bishu is lucky to 
have escaped the dilemma, for he is no intellectual. 
Now, let us open the black trunk under the bed, they 
decided. A suitable key was found, after some effort, 
which would open the trunk. They could guess that this 
contained [father’s most intimate and personal posses- 
sions. And so they had to be handled with utmost respect 
and circumspection. Biswanath Babu undertook the 
responsibility. Jagannath Babu seated himself on a 
cushion on the floor, close enough to verify the truth. of 
all that his brother had to say on each of the things. 
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— An ancient time-piece. Biswanath Babu agreed to 
take it, with little enthusiasm. 

— Some old coins in a pouch - God knows why they 
had been kept! "You better have it, Bishu (hang the re- 
search!)", Jagannath Babu said. Biswanath Babu was 
visibly unhappy when he accepted the offer. 

— A handkerchief with a big fat rose embroidered on 
it. Who could have made it? Mama? Or was it apa? 
Jagannath Babu showed some interest in the object, and 
so Biswanath Babu did not mind having it, as a keepsake. 

But am 1 fated to go without any books, writings, and 
that kind of thing? May be I am in the ministerial service, 
and so considered to be a mere clerk. But didn't I too 
have had my college education? And what about my 
children? Shouldn't I nurse my own ambitions about 
them?.. While he was getting somewhat agitated on these 
lines, Biswanath Babu brightened up suddenly at the 
sight of an impressive stock of papers arranged carefully 
on one side of the trunk, and he pounced on it, like as if 
it would lead him and his children to some newer dimen- 
sions of promise and possibility, denied to them for so long. 

A hand-written tome, entitled Rangalata. Rangalata 
who? Rangalata volume one, volume two, volume three. 
Father seems to have written an epic, three bound 
volumes, in a beautifully rounded hand. Good heavens, 
father has written a mighty epic in verse! So is this what 
he was working at, till late in the night? But why? And 
for whom? 

The two brothers started reading it together. But it was 
Jagannath Babu, who was pretty sure that he could un- 
derstand what it was all about. That it was an exercise 
in love and admiration for Rangani. The land, with its 
variegated bounties of Nature, to which these mellifluous 
lines were addressed was no other than the village Ran- 
gani. Wonderful!.. But as he went on reading he was 
aware of a strange feeling of resentment growing in him 
for this Rangalata alias Rangani. As if his father who had 
studied only up to Matriculation had no business to write 
these lines which could pass for literature. And he could 
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not possibly love this lady, for she was no mother to him. 
No other-woman of his father could ever be a mother.. 

Jagannath Babu took the first, second, and third 
volumes in his hand, and.lifted them up in the manner 
of demonstrating its extraordinary worth. The effect on 
Biswanath Babu was instantaneous, and he declared— 
"Tl take it bhat My second son has stood first in second 
class honours in Oriya.” 

Some citations for awards received in various agricul- 
tural exhibitions and a few other manuscripts of prose 
and poetry were also found among the papers. Biswanath 
Babu kept them for himself without a word. Meanwhile 
Jagannath Babu had got a little absent-minded. He was 
groping for the hazy outlines of an image, a piece of 
memory from his childhood, and he was not sure if it 
was a fact or fantasy.. Once in the dim past father was 
sitting on this bed, and I was happily perched on his lap. 
He was watching the black clouds merging into each 
other in a gray-black sky. Suddenly he smiled on seeing 
somebody at the window, and put me down to go near 
that person. And he did not take me back on his lap. I 
had got angry with him on that day, and had cursed that 
dark ghost-like thing which had snatched my father away 
from me. 

While he was travelling thus down the memory lane, 
he thought he noticed a certain find that Bishu was keep- 
ing by his side. Rather furtively. An object that did not 
seem like yet another piece of prose or poetry. So he 
roused himself to ask— 

"What's that?” 

The answer was late in coming. Then he was told that 
it was a picture. An ordinary photo, to be precise. And 
Biswanath Babu made it clear before he could ask for fur- 
ther information— "It is not a photo of our mama or apa.” 

Not a photo of mama nor of apa.. 

Jagannath Babu read much anguish in that bare state- 
ment of Bishu.. Mama is no more. Apa has been married 
off. We, the brothers are also living away from home. But 
while our memories could perhaps be gleaned from odds 
and ends lying in musty corners of this house, they have 
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no place in the secret ‘recesses of his black trunk, 
whereas there is someone else in there, dearer to him.. 

They were impelled to hold the photo straight, and have 
a closer look at it. A young unknown woman was leaning 
against a tree and was looking back at them. Sheer rap- 
ture in those eyes. I 

The two brothers held a conversation of sorts.. She 
could be a distant cousin; we won't know. May be father 
had kept the photo with himself to show it to prospective 
bridegrooms and their parents. A rural girl, but doesn’t 
appear so—does she? Father had been to Delhi to join 
an Agricultural conference, so she could well be an up- 
country girl, sister or daughter of a delegate... 

But they voiced different sentiments inwardly— This 
indeed is Rangalata. No mere memory of a childhood, nor 
the infatuation of an old age, but the presiding deity of 
Rangani, of youth eternal...demoness.. there is not an 
iota of shame or restraint in her looks. As if she is but 
an open and unabashed manifestation of Nature, a blos- 
soming forth, that owes to none... Dash it! What do I do 
with this one? Bhai, you better take it for yourself, you 
may find it useful in recounting the life-history of our 
father to your family audience... I won't have it, thanks. 
Indira cannot stand the slightest deviation from moral 
standards. So you may better take it Bishu. It may per- 
haps help your son, a student of literature, to have some 
new insights into the thing called love...God! Did our 
father have to leave such a terrible treasure for us? 
Couldn't he realise that he was not merely a person going 
by the name of Manu Mohanty, but also the father of 
two respectable members of the society, and the grand- 
father of half-a-dozen young people? Couldn't he bumn 
and destroy the thing before his death? 

It goes without saying that they could read the thoughts 
of each other. And so they put Rangalata to flames. 

They burnt her to ashes. With regrets. However they 
felt that the anguish of having failed in their duty to light 
the funeral pyre of their father had been removed. They 
couldn't be blamed any more as being the outsider sons 
of Manu Mohanty. 


The Window 


T En-thirty in the evening. 

All the doors of the drawing room were closed, I check- 
ed. Of the windows, two were closed. No chatter of the 
children came to my ears. The litany of complaints and 
grievances from the wife had yielded to sleep, somewhere 
inside the house. The telephone was dead, I hoped. The 
street-light visible through the window was a pointer to 
the steady unremitting silence. The pillow was mine. The 
ceiling fan whirring above me was a companion to my 
thoughts.. And my thoughts came crowding upon me. 

Fine. I summoned my pen, my notebook. It won't take 
long to organize the thoughts which were piling on the 
clear canvas of my mind, free of the work-a-day worries. 
I am a seasoned writer. Have been practising literature, 
devotedly, for the last thirty years. I need only a few mo- 
ments of silence. A little freedom from the noises of the 
world. And closed doors and windows. Except for one 
window, so I may be finely tuned to the smells, sounds, 
and colours of my surroundings. I would then begin to 
write. Go on writing.. and writing.. two poems in one 
hour, four poems in two hours, one story per hour.. 

My pillow, what happened to my round little pillow? 

Billu, that impudent brat of a kitten has pushed it 
down on the floor. He scratches and bites into it playfully 
as if it is a living thing, and raises the banner of his 
grand beasthood. 

I pulled him up, without getting angry, and threw him 
down on the grass through the open window, regardless 
of his plaintive ‘meows’. Go forth, I said, you son of a 
beast, play to your heart's content with the Nature's 
night, like as if it is a ball of wool, taking out the strands 
at will. But please don't enter into the holy precincts of 
my literature. Nature, animal, woman too, —the purity 
of your impulses is a thing of joy; but not when the writer 
wishes to write. He is much too busy, thanks to a life of 
success, filled with work, lectures, discussions, and what 
have you. The society has claimed him, wholly. So he 
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grabs at such rare moments of leisure. Craves for silence 
without a ripple. Disengaged, Detatched. However only 
one window may remain open, to let in a faint awareness 
of the outside world, the barest shadow of a smoke from 
the fires raging elsewhere. 

There is a round pillow for my easy chair in the draw- 
ing room. I press it against my belly when I am engaged 
in some serious intellectual effort, and then move it over 
other parts of the body, suitably, keeping in with the 
varying processes of the mind. "You have been putting 
on fat. Earlier you were composing poems lying on your 
belly on a string-bed. But now your thoughts won't take 
off unless you pamper them with Dunlop cushions, and 
a pillow too!"—that’s how my wife had teased me smilingly 
some days back. I don’t know why she terms all my litera- 
ture as poetry. I had presented her with a romantic poem 
on the bridal night. ‘My poet!’, she had called me then, 
and that was the first address of love she had favoured 
me with. Perhaps she has not.been able to shake off the 
habit yet. Very well. But my wife or friends or (as I can 
imagine) some of the readers cannot be forgiven if they 
have this queer idea that fat cannot co-exist with intellect. 

They haven't seen me when I was creating literature 
on hot afternoons in a fan-less room, crouched on the 
bare floor, not to speak of any string-bed, and was clap- 
ping my hands in a dance of joy when I could get it done. 
Like I had given birth to a divine baby! There is no need 
now for such sufferings—the sweat, the wild dance, and 
all. Now my children will arrive in hordes when I press 
a switch. I am a mature writer. Proved, established, and 
at peace. 

I have gathered fat. Never mind. So have my poems, 
stories, plays, and novels, with their well-rounded 
paunches on view. My publishers have got tired. They 
are unable to overcome the lure of fat profits, but plead 
all the same— "Have a heart, dear sir, give us some time. 
Your last book has already gone beyond a thousand 
pages." I give them the smile of reassurance, with a note 
of warning. "Please remember, my next book will not be 
less than one thousand and five hundred pages. It has 
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to be published before the Diamond Jubilee of Sahitya 
Samsad or else." 

I smile at the bedevilled looks of my publisher. So does 
my fat. Any objection? 

I looked for once at the open window. 

I began to write. 

Was the kitten crying or what? Forget it..let him cry. 
In my young days I would have rushed to open the door 
and look for the kitten with a heart filled with remorse, 
and would have lisped ‘I am sorry’ on getting him back, 
while caressing him. Just ‘as I was given to terrible fights 
with my wife in my youth, followed by tearful reconcilia- 
tions replete with love and forgiveness. Today I have 
thrown out the kitten without anger, and so he has no 
business to cry. And my love has soared to great heights 
by now; you my ask my wife. 

Anyway that made me wonder if I should not write a 
nice love-story today. Perhaps I have not written a sweet 
romantic tale for about twenty years now. I have exposed 
the lies inside love, have promoted the taste of the bitter 
and the sour in that area, have treated the modern in- 
tellectual mind to some fascinating new insights, and 
have consequently been snowed under, by heaps of 
praise. Now I can show them that I can also write a pure 
love-story, where there will be no dearth of ‘Ah!’s and 
‘Oonh!'s, and gushing juices of the heavenly stuff. And that 
will gladden the hearts of the young romantics and make 
them gasp in wonder—So Brahmeswara, beloved son of 
the Muses can write such stories too! Others, my intel- 
lectual readers will also be taken by surprise. But they 
will not be scared away; they would think that I am wink- 
ing at them. Asking them to look carefully under the 
velvet cloak of love, where a black little bug is waiting to 
greet them. That will put them to some confusion. And 
it will be great fun. 

I looked at the window. 

I began to write. Chandrika, that was her name. 

The moon was not visible through the window. But I 
am sure a faint glimmer of moonlight did reach my mind 
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through the peach curtains. How else did a cute name 
such as this suggest to me? 

And I considered myself as Chandrika’s lover. The 
trusted device of an accomplished writer. I have been able 
to identify myself with (at least) one character in each of 
my stories. I have snuggled into the psyche of my child- 
character, when he took fright at the sight of the bear 
on the branches of a tree; and got the goose-pimples. I 
have also pulled my hair out like a demented sage, and 
consumed myself all the way, when my madcap idealist 
of a character committed suicide. But please remember, 
I have never put off the garb of the Maker, and have 
never forgotten my divine role of being above and outside 
of them all. Of course, there was a time when I had given 
myself up to gleeful clapping and dances of joy. But that 
was when I was a novice, and my godhood had not yet 
taken a shape. 

1 fell in love with Chandrika. I could very well sketch 
out her home and habits, all the lovable ways of her life 
within a bare fifteen minutes. I placed her assets on view 
with scrupulous care—the swell of her bosom, the glow 
of her eyes, the uniquely exotic manner in which she 
dilated her nostrils, bit her lips, etc., the entire works in 
the armoury of love. Then I made the first incline upwards 
in the story; the union in love. Deep and intimate. 
Designed to hold a memory that should remain an in- 
valuable treasure in their lives, regardless of whether they 
marry, eventually, or suffer separation. 

My pen rushed headlong into the narrative. I had not 
worked with an alphabet of feelings of this kind, for a 
long long time. Maybe I had hinted at them, made sly 
Suggestions, and handed out quizzical smiles. But love is 
not to be laughed at in a romantic story; it is the real 
thing. So I had to savour of it in slow measure, as I went 
along, but rise above it. 

I dislodged the round pillow from my lap, and rolled 
it upwards to my chest. I 

I looked at the window. Imagined that Chandrika was 
outside the window. Waiting for me. 
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Chandrika was crying..Dash it, Chandrika is no kitten! 
Why this sob-stuff at the beginning of the union? I could 
not make out the peculiar workings of her mind. And 
was ashamed over the uncalled-for delusion of my pen. 
One would think that Brahmeswara, the son of the Muses 
was innocent of the ABC of love. Did not know which 
came first, the cart or the horse, and the basic rules of 
where to place the kisses, the tears, the fires, and the 
consummation. Or perhaps he had known it sometime in 
the past, but had forgotten about it. Which was worse 
and intolerable! 

Not all the doors and windows were closed, I satisfied 
myself. The window that was important was completely 
open, its screen fluttering gaily in the breeze. The Shefali 
flowers were in great form at one corner of the lawn, as 
I had seen with my own eyes on coming back from office. 
Surely nothing had happened to the moonlight. I could 
see it through the thin gauze of the window-screen. I 
could hear the chirping of the cricket. So also the state- 
ments of the night-bird from time to time. I was not 
cheated of the sensory fare, meant to be served through 
the window, howsoever subtle it might be. Carrying in its 
wake the memories of my past. Nothing had gone wrong, 
I must say, with my creative plans and strategies. 

Mind you, the history of my loves is not wishy-washy, 
not by a long chalk. So I don't have to take lessons now 
from this Chandrika! 

Well, let me say it all, if I have to. I had made up a 
girl of my dreams when I was young, and had loved her 
so. All of you would have surely loved yours, in your own 
time. But I don’t think you could have brought her to 
life palpably, as I had, and danced in sheer joy, over the 
achievements. However the live fires of youth are apt to 
melt it down, an waxen artifact of the mind. The same 
happened to me. But then came the real thing, in the 
relentless passage of youth. I made love. Made love to 
the round-faced Rangalata of the neighbourhood for 
about one year. I have done quite a few foolish things, 
entranced as I was by her rustic and honeyed smell. 
Maybe we could not get on to the mating act, but, believe 
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me, I had offered myself to her completely through the 
most intimate fantasies. Rangalata made her exit how- 
ever, when I was drawn towards the stars of the silver 
screen. I loved the doe-eyed Ambika Devi for six months 
from the time I enrolled myself in the college till the mid- 
term exams. And then I progressed from the unilinear 
phase to the pleasures of parallel love.:I loved them simul- 
taneously—Krishna Chowdhary, nightingale of the films 
and my fellow-student Sunanda, the one known for her 
flowing tresses. 1 have composed at least two. poems in 
honour of Krishna Chowdhary, and a short story based 
on Sunanda. Anyway, the filmstars moved on in due 
course, to make way for the passage of my beloveds, at 
a closer range, one after another. I had touched the soft 
hands of Sunanda (while delivering a notebook to her). 
Then there was another classmate Ranjana, given to bub- 
bling laughter. I had favoured her with a furtive and flying 
kiss, when we were discussing literature, and I was swept 
towards her a little bit, in the passionate flow of my 
words. For sure, I was caught in the act. But you should 
know that she called me "naughty", instead of a "beast". 
And that provoked me. However she was in some hurry 
to leave the precincts of literature, and I honoured her 
departure with an epic in verse. Sunanda had lasted me 
three months, as far as I can remember, and it was six 
months for Ranjana. Wait, don't think that I could not 
get past the gates of desire. I was encouraged by the kiss 
I had blown at Ranjana, and got away with. So in an 
opportune moment, I ravished Sabi, a young woman, 
older to me by two or three years inside the garage of 
our house. No need knowing the credentials of Sabi; it 
is hardly proper to raise such questions in relation to 
love. What matters is that I had written a poem for Sabi, 
in which I had introduced some startlingly ultra- modern 
thoughts and images, and these had created a stir in the 
literary world. So much ‘so that I came to be known as 
a young poet of distinction even before I had completed 
my Intermediate. Then I did my B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
Went places, within and outside the country. And my 
lady-loves bore names such as Ranu Das, Meena Ghosh, 
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Dora, Mrs. Lal, Lalita Rao, etc. Responding to my love of 
various kinds, —physical, cerebral, verbal deriving from 
beauty and goodness too and in the wide-ranging back- 
grounds of parties, picnics, and all. Love that had 
assumed diverse colours and contours. Love that had 
transcended itself and gone through various experiments 
and observations...I have come very far indeed! In due 
course a wife. So now the daily exercises in love, instead 
of taking it in periodic doses spread over days, months 
and years. The habit. Of course some occasional supple- 
ments of sweet-and-sour pickles of enliven the daily diet 
of love, which could be called illegitimate. But, I suppose, 
not more than once or twice. And not unknown to wife! 
Finally the view from the top, beyond love-consciousness. 

1 was not dazed by the heights and there, was nothing 
that could surprise me any more. The people seemed like 
puppets. For I had imbibed godhood in full measure, by 
now. My literature was imbued with a ripe and luscious 
world-view. The Sahilya Samsad conferred on me the title 
of "Vani-Putra", son of the Muses, and I felt I had realized 
myself. So I could now smoke my pipe of satisfaction at 
‘leisure, and depict the fascinating ways of the world. 
Without a trace of anger. 

Now I could roll the round pillow of my vast experience 
over the entire expanse of my being, and write whatever 
I liked... could turn myself into a romantic...and could 
surely love Chandrika. 

If anybody thought that I should throw open all the 
doors and windows, lose my identity to overwhelming 
skies above me, call Chandrika to my side, and plead her 
to tell me why she was in tears, then it would seem he 
was a stranger to the talents of Vaniputra. 

No, it is getting late. I have to complete it in one hour. 

Chandrika has to come through window. She must. I 
have lo deal with the physical and emotional profile of 
the union in complete detail, and thus get over the first 
peak. 

Soon enough, my wishes were fulfilled. It did not take 
me long thereafter to get over the second peak. Chandrika 
bade farewell to me under pressure from the society, and 
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some genuine and legitimate tears rolled down her 
cheeks. I also cried with her, true to form, wiped her 
tears, and said that our love was undying. Then came 
the third peak, when she was critically ill, and I reached 
her bedside, joining the crowd of her sorrowing sons and 
daughters. Then I told her that I had not yet been mar- 
ried, as I was waiting for her. I pressed her hand and 
declared over again that our love was undying. Her hus- 
band (an affluent philistine) was stunned by my fearless 
declaration of love. He pleaded with me— "Kindly stay 
here with us. You are looking for a job, I gather. I will 
make you the manager of my factory, but please make 
her live, the mother of my three small children." Then I 
laughed—an uproarious laugh that took the earthy family 
by storm. The story ended. The grand laughter was a 
pointer, in the romantic sense, to the sheer stupidity of 
the proposal. For it conveyed the idea that our love was 
undying, we will be meeting in the heavens, so the ques- 
tion of Chandrika living on did not arise. But since every 
laughter was inconclusive, it could as well be construed 
as a knowing wink at my intelllectual readers, that the 
truth was somewhat different... 

Forty five minutes past eleven. There has been some 
delay in finishing il off. But I have done it, —haven'’t I? 
Though I could hear her crying outside the window, from 
the beginning to the end, at every stroke of my pen. Not 
the kitten, nor Chandrika, but all the women in my life 
who were favoured, and afflicted, as it were, by my love- 
Rangalata, Sunanda, Ranjana, Sabi, Ranu Das, Meera 
Ghosh, Dora, Mrs. Lal, Lalita Rao, my wife, and others. 
All those whom I had thrown down on the floor, calmly 
enough, so I could write my literature. What was most 
annoying was that they didn't seem to cry over their own 
fate, but my distress, as if I had got scared...couldn't 
become a man. 

After some time it seemed to me that my deceased 
mother was crying her heart out, and telling me in her 
cracked voice— "So you couldn't become a man, is it? 
Was it for this that I had borne you in my womb for ten 
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months and ten days...etc (you know how the illiterate 
mothers are apt to rave). 

I was compelled to close the remaining window. 

I checked to make sure that all the doors and windows 
were closed. Then I took out the English paperback, lying 
concealed behind my bookshelf. The cover jacket carried 
the picture of a loveless woman who had bared her legs 
and breasts and was asking me to read her, and cool my 
head. 

I started reading it. The wailing was heard no more; 
apparently. 


The Smell 


AYAKRISHNA, the Education Secretary, and Nabakrish- 

na embraced each other. 

They could claim a certain friendship from their 
childhood days, but had not had the opportunity of meet- 
ing each other over the last twenty years or so. Meanwhile 
Jayakrishna had steadily climbed the steps of the State 
Civil Service, and had been installed in the post of Educa- 
tion Secretary. And had attained the status of a grand- 
father too. Whereas Nabakrishna had got into a fit of 
writing peoms and more poems, after resigning a clerical 
job, and had come to be the Secretary of a distinguished 
cultural organisation named "Rasa-Chakra". And had 
chosen to marry al a relatively old age. The embrace took 
place in the pleasant forenoon of a Sunday. The venue 
was the entrance to the office chamber of Jayakrishna 
at his residence in the Palm Avenue. The entrance had 
no threshold, but was marked by a dividing curtain. 
Jayakrishna was coming out of the chamber, waving the 
curtain aside, with some paper in his hand. Nabakrishna, 
armed with a book, was moving in, hesitatingly. Then 
they met each other. And were locked in an embrace. 

It had not happened thus, in the past. But a reunion 
of friends after such a long time could not possibly 
brought within. the ambit of a mere ‘hello’ or a smile. 
Better to close in body-wise, so that you did not have to 
fumble for the adequate words of welcome. Besides, there 
were things in their hands which spelt some urgent work 
to be done, and so they could not afford to waste time. 

Nabakrishna had come to visit the Education Secretary 
named J.K.Mohanty, and had hardly hoped to meet the 
old friend Jayi. Jayakrishna was waiting for a certain 
clerk who had graduated in Oriya literature, and could 
not have expected to meet the old friend Naba. But the 
significance of an windfall did not occur to either instant- 
ly, as there was suddenly a smell in the sir, a smell that 
could not be explained ... 
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. an unholy and unsavoury smell that overwhelmed 
them. 

Anyway they got themselves released from each other 
in due course. And their eyes met in a purposeful act of 
joy. 

"It has been a long time - no?” 

“L-o-n-g time, twenty years or may be twenty-five. A 
century is beginning to end.” 

"Ah, the poet speaks. Wonderful .. What shall I bring 
you - tea or coffee?" 

“No, thanks. Had tea just now. Also my health is not 
too good these days.” 

“What's wrong?" 

"Well, nothing in particular. Getting old, after all. Don’t 
you see how the hair is hemp all over?" 

Jayakrishna looked at the hair of his friend. Yes, it 
was no silver-gray, but the colour of hemp. Dirty. A mix 
of snow and dirt. What they call slush in foreign lands. 
It was the same earlier too, dust and dirt in a shock of 
black hair .. smelly .. | 

"Look, I am not a young man either, Hemp or whatever, 
your head is thick with hair. See mine .. polished clean.” 

"Clean." 

The word reverberated in Nabakrishna’s mind after he 
had said it. Clean. Value-free. The smooth nothingness 
of a face with no hint of a moustache or beard that could 
have grown in there. Nabakrishna recalled the youth of 
his friend. The neat parting on the head, with the glossy 
hair firmly in place. Not a single wayward strand that 
could manage a flutter. A neat row of white teeth with 
no suspicion of any yellowish or brownish stain. No 
colour nor mist in those eyes, no nothing, and always 
that smell of having freshly emerged from a bath .. 
sanitized .. the smell that keeps off the dangers of dis- 
tortion or distinction .. 

"That's right. Clean heart. Clean. adminstration .. Did 
you hear what our minister said yesterday?” 

"No.” 
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"He said .. said quite a nice thing .. Forget it, tell me 
about yourself. How many children? Are they married 
and settled, or are they still doing their studies?” 

"I have no children. Have married only a year back. 
My wife is about twenty years younger than me.” 

"Oh -" 

Jayakrishna stopped in his tracks .. Their atrociously 
irregular ways. Untidy. They are so different indeed. And 
odd. Also ugly at times. Naba did not study during the 
day. And sang songs on the rooftop at night. That's okay. 
but when he said that he was out last night for a spot 
of love-making with Malli, daughter of the sweeper- 
woman, that was a little too much! I remember how I 
could sense the sludge of sex in his crumpled shirt, and 
fled instantly to the bathroom for a complete bath. Some- 
days later he said that he loved Namita, daughter of Raju 
Das, Inspector. That relieved. me. Now I could perhaps 
stay on in the hostel, I thought, as his neighbour, and 
did not have to look for a room somewhere else. Now the 
fellow says boldly that he has married a girl twenty years 
younger! Well, they are different. Odd. You can trust them 
to release naked beggar-boys in the footpath of the Palm 
Avenue, place a mangy dog in the middle of the drawing 
room, and scare everybody by saying that the ministry 
will collapse within a month, democracy will perish, and 
the savage Communism, will bare its teeth in glee. 

Never mind, I have an use for the poet Naba .. So 
Jayakrishna tried to pay attention to what his friend was 
saying. 

"I love her. I have every reason tio believe that I don't 
have to look for a substitute too soon, at this age (guffaws 
of laughter) .." 

"Well, my friend, I am a civil servant. We would hardly 
understand love and such-like things" 

"How does the world go with you?" 

"A grandson or grand-daughter is due to arrive within 
a month. The marriage of my second daughter is under 
negotiation. Son is doing Engineering in LL.T, Kharagpur. 
So it goes. God is great.” 

"How is your wife?" 
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"Wife, yes, Kamala is fine. Ofcourse there ‘is some 
vitamin dificiency, so she gets dizzy spells from time to 
time, and has to take injections every week, but she is 
alright on the whole .. what is that book in your hand? 
A new book of poems?" 

"Yes, I had brought it as a present for you." 

Nabakrishna remembered his young wife Preeti. How 
she giggles! Her bubbly laughter is so guileless, points 
unerringly at the truth, and does not care for niceties. 
She can kill you with scorn, but loves you nonetheless .. 
loves the earth. She would have burst out laughing if she 
were here. Suggesting that he had not really come to 
meet one J.K.Mohanty, the Education Secretary, for he 
had known all along at the back of his mind that it was 
his friend Jai, even though he had taken pains to 
memorize his address from the Telephone directory. That 
his new book of poems String of lightnings was indeed 
meant for Jayi, the same Jayi who rushed to take a bath 
on the slightest pretext, and reeked of the non-smell, but 
loved it for himself, his own smooth person that glided 
past the complexities of thought and sentiment.. 

That the veteran lover and the fearless poet had 
brought himself to such a pass, having to present such 
a valuable treasure of his own to a person such as this .. 

Preeti is laughing. Let her. But, honestly, I did not 
know that J.K.Mohanty could be the good old Jayi. This 
is no story of Sudama meeting Krishna, believe me . 
Nabakrishna assured himself. 

Preeti would have laughed at the ways of Jayi, how he 
stopped short of criticising his minister, did not want to 
know more about the love-story of his friend, and dis- 
missed the ailments of his wife as being -alright ‘on the 
whole’. Would have laughed at his determined efforts to 
be on the right side of everything, so he can remain heal- 
thy and wholesome. 

Preeti is too good! 

Look, Jayi is reading my poems with such care and 
attention! Has he. began to understand something of 
literature after taking over as Education Secretary? But 
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he ‘should not get absorbed in it right now; I have some 
business to do with him .. Nabakrishna intervened - 

"You can read it later. This is my fifth collection. A new 
stride in our literature. I have brought the entire social 
being of man within the bounds of his daily routine of 
eating, sleeping, and cleansing operations." 

'Well, could it have been influenced by our ancient 
poets like Upendra Bhanija, Kavisurya, and Radhanath?” 

"May be, I don’t know. And I have involved God also 
in these daily activities .. " 

"Upendra: Bhanja .." 

"I have baked love in the oven of sex, and have left it 
in the care of God, having cooled it though." 

"Fine. But what I was trying to say is that Upendra 
Bhanija is perhaps a subscriber to this theory, that God 
inheres in Love." 

Nabakrishna was beaten .. The fellow does not under- 
stand a thing, is unable to understand. But he has got 
to appreciate the extraordinary worth of my String of 
Lightnings.. So Nabakrishna surged forward. 

"Yes. But Upendra Bhanja and the poets who came 
after him had not been contaminated by the dirt and filth 
of life as it is lived from day to day. Had atleast chosen 
to forget it while writing their poems. Excuse me if I 
sound like boasting, but I am probably the first poet of 
India who has dared to dip the lotus-flower into the 
cherished mud of its origin, and has made it come alive 
;. do you follow?" 

Dirt. The dirt over again. Doesn't he really know any- 
thing about Upendra Bhanja? And there are no signs yet 
of that clerk-cum-graduate in literature. He was saying 
that his mother is seriously ill. So he may not come, after 
all .. 

But how can Naba, poet as he is, be so ignorant about 
Upendra Bhanja? No, I have to try harder. I am his 
childhood friend. We have done our school and college, 
and college-hostel together. So I can afford to be a little 
ruthless, I suppose. He won't leave in a huff, I am sure, 
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if 1 don’t praise his dirt superior .. so Jayakrishna girded 
up his loins, and said, 

“I follow. 1 follow it all. but please listen. Can you really 
assert that this modernism - I mean your own special 
br:und - is not present in the works of Upeudra Bhanja?" 

"Why?" 

"What do you mean - why?" 

"Why Upendra Bhanja?" 

"Because Upendra Bhanja is the greatest poet of our 
land." 

"Who told you this - oh God!" 

"I am saying it -" 

Nabakrishna sensed that something was wrong .. How 
come thus Jayi, the fellow who avoided arguments like 
the plague, and took care to leave his patr of slippers, 
that is, the grime of the outside world behind him when 
he entered a room, was so obsessed with Upendra Bhan- 
ja? Of course I remember him arguing on some rare 
occasions. But Upendra Bhanja was no kin to the hostel 
superintendent or the cook of the hostel mess, that he 
stood to some benefit by supporting him.. 

Nabakrishna was bewildered .. Had the soul of my 
childhood firend taken a somersault in the afternoon of 
his life? Had things started sprouting on the barren sur- 
face of a blue sky? Now how do I rescue my String of 
‘ Lightnings from the clutches of Upendra Bhanja? 

Nabakrishna recalled Preeti .. Preeti is laughing. She 
is impossible! 

He conjured up the picture of Delhi.. The throne is 
there before you. Darling Preeti on this side, but Dame 
Fame over there. And the key is with this dolt of an 
Education Secretary. You have to obtain it anyhow. It 
won't do being impatient. Nabakrishna controlled himself 
and said. 

“Sorry, you are right, Upendra Bhanja deserves to be 
remembered for ever. It is he who has imparted weight 
to our language.’ Has honed and burnished it for an 
wonderfully ornate effect that puts Sanskrit pundits to 
shame. And has woven such intricate designs of beauty 
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by stretching the language to its farthest limits, that you 
need high-powered glasses to see them. 

(Jayakrishna'’s face lit up visibly.) 

"But my friend, you have to remember something. 
Upendra Bhanja is dead and gone. Extinct. He does not 
belong to the present times. The essence of modern litera- 
ture is the individual man, and what happens inside his 
mind, - let language go to blazes. I have enshrined that 
everyday man in my ‘String of lightnings’ .." 

"Wait a minute. I have understood you. But what you 
said about Upendra Bhanja was really terrific. Could you 
please say it again?" It sounded like a piteous plea. 

That is what got the goat of Nabakrishna. No holds 
barred, win or lose, he decided. So he spat it out- 

"Jai, I haven't come here to deliver a lecture on 
Upendra Bhanja. I am here to defend the honour of our 
present and living literature. I have come to you because 
you are the Education Secretary of our State. You can 
very well see for yourself how all sorts of non-descript 
mediocres from various States are being honoured with 
the title of "Maha Kavi" from year to year, have been 
receiving gold medals from the hands of the President of 
India, adding to the prestige of their land and people. 
Now, where is our Oriya language in all this? And where 
is the Oriya poet? Is the Education Secretary of Orissa 
fated to be a dumb witness to this shameful situation? 
Fit only to set up primary schools and yawn in the in- 
tervals? 

"Jai, you are a friend of my childhood days. But that 
is a different matter. You are the worthy Education 
Secretary of our State. The book that I have placed in 
your hands is our ultimate hope. The next All-India Con- 
ference of poets is due in August. That is when the ‘Maha 
Kavi’s’ will be selected. 

"There will be much feasting and bonhomie outside the 
conference. Many poets and Education ministers will be 
sounding each other in the tea-party. And the various 
Education ministers and Education secretaries will be 
whispering to each other at the dinner table. 
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"The selections will thus be made. Earlier in the day. 
The rest will be pure ritual, for public consumption. Our 
Education minister has a couple of books to his credit, and 
is also a heavy-weight in the ruling party. His influence is 
not negligible. You can put it to him in confidence. That 
here is a poet in Orissa, who has written poems of su- 
perlative merit, has explored the innermost recesses of 
the human mind in his String of Lightnings .. 

"Jayi, the future of Oriya literature lies in your hands -" 

Jayakrishna was staring at him. Like a cobra transfixed 
by the music of tHe snake charmer. And he struck, the 
moment Nabakrishna took a pause. Made use of the 
weapon he was endowed with, - the importance of being 
the Education Secretary. Said Jayakrishna. | 

"I will say it. I will say it for the sake of our language. 
Not only to our minister, but to a dozen Education min- 
isters in the country. But they may well ask me - Look 
here sir, could you tell me if any of your poets were 
honoured in the past, before we arrived on the scene? 
Who are your ancestors? Upendra Bhanja is one, you 
say? But who is he, what is his literature like? 

"Naba, there is a possibility, this year, of bringing out 
a postage stamp to commemorate Upendra Bhanja. Our 
Education minister is trying his level best. But there must 
be a speech, to start with. The speech has to be prepared 
by this evening; that is what the minister wants. He will 
carry it with him to Delhi. And deliver it on the coming 
day dedicated to the immortals in literatue, in -the 
presence of the Prime Minister and eminent literateurs of 
the country. I have been working on it since morning. 
But as you know, I am not a poet. However it is my good 
fortune that you have appeared suddenly to help me. so 
I am passing on the draft to you. I have written barely 
five lines; you have to fill in the rest fifty to hundred 
lines. Couldn't you do it? 

"Couldn't you do something to brighten the history of 
our land?" 

Jayakrishna looked at Nabakrishna. Nabakrishna looked 
at Jayakrishna. Both of-them realised that the proposals 
had got to be accepted mutually. Maybe Jayakrishna was 
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not in a position to meet a dozen Education ministers, 
or manage singing a full-throated song in praise of the 
String of Lightnings. May be the write-up on Upendra 
Bhanja as prepared by Nabakrishna would carry bits of 
sarcasm between the lines. But such risks had to be 
taken, if you had to engineer a success. It was a gamble. 
And above all, you had to hold on to the legend that the 
other was a childhood friend, and so he won't cheat on 
you. 

Childhood friend. The stirring realization of a long- lost 
association burst forth in their minds, suddenly, like 
some mushroom sprouting from an abandoned log of 
wood. The flash-back went further in the past, to the 
days earlier to their youth, and the College campus. When 
they were boys, in a group, romping about the fields and 
parks in the sheer joy of living, like monkeys, laughing 
for no reason and fighting too, but getting together soon 
enough to fool them, the world of parents and school 
teachers, as also the alien world of Nature, and the 
mighty Establishment sitting pretty with its exposed 
flanks, and gather the many luscious mangoes and much 
small change from their domain. They felt like telling each 
other—come along Naba, let's fool them all, Upendra 
Bhanja, the Prime minister, Education ministers, etc. and 
ride on the waves of a speech to grab the reputation of 
being an Education Secretary who was a literateur too, 
and get to be a Vice-Chanceller in due course .. come 
along Jayi, let's fool the ranks of poets, living and dead, 
and hoist the flag of the "String of lightnings", and flaunt 
the title of a ‘Maha Kavi’ .. you will be the King, and I 
will be your minister. No, no, I would rather be the King, 
and you will be my minister .. 

But the magic moment could- not survive. For .their 
images carefully nurtured over the years came in the way. 
There was again that mutually repulsive smell... 

Nevertheless they got up and shook hands with each 
other. The agreement was signed. 


Apel 


ik Apel is a lovable fruit. The pronunciation may 
be wrong, but that makes no difference to the Juicy 
core of the smooth and glowing skin. Please remember 
what Shakespeare had said about the rose. 

I would rather say that the charms of a charming thing 
can sometimes be more delicious with a slight error in 
grammar and pronunciation. When the word passes 
through the lips of a girl like Anju. 

Anju says so on purpose. Anju is a show-off. Puts all 
sorts of odd and exotic thoughts in words, and flings 
them at you. And then breaks into a lilting laughter. That 
hurts my mature sensibilities, the blood flows a little 
faster in my veins, and I feel like pulling her towards 
me... 

I do not love Anju. There is no place for her in the 
heart of a progressive like me. Love for a person who 
cannot stand the downtrodden masses, lifts her’ sari 
inches above the ground when she happens to be in their 
neighbourhood and says she would like to round them 
up in a stable and feed them every half hour with gruel 
if only she were the President of India (and then 
laughs)..no, thank you very much! One of the images 
cherished by me is how Anju darling finds herself thrown 
among these people, thrown and confined, no means of 
escape...she is writhing in pain...she is crying her heart 
out...and I suddenly appear on the scene and do the res- 
cue act. And then say—There! Serves you right! 

I would very much like to be a little rough with her, 
pulling or lifting or whatever, and teach her a lesson. 

Once she asked me—"Guru Bhai, will you get me some 
tough and sweet apels? I am dying to bite into them and 
nibble like a mouse." 

I have not been born on this earth to fulfil the strange 
desire of an ordinary girl for nibbling sweet and tough 
apples. But it is also true that when she pronounced the 
word as a-p-e-I, opened her full lips, rolled it on her 
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tongue, and released it slowly, the fruit seemed extremely 
delicious, a commodity in the black, secret and forbidden.. 

I did not bring out my car and rush to the market 
then and there. In fact, I did nothing. 

I went to the market when I read in the papers that 
there has been a bumper crop in Kashmir and apples 
are being sold in the Calcutta market at two and half 
rupees per kilo. I thought I may as well buy it in the 
open market along with the usual brinjals, beans and all. 
I will eat them, and my wife, my son, and my pet rab- 
bit...let Anju eat them too, the way she likes—how does 
it matter? 

Let me tell you here that Anju has been staying with 
us for the last two months, but she does not belong to 
my family. She calls me bhai, but she is no sister to me, 
nor my wife’s sister. Nor my brother's wife. No relation 
whatsoever. In other words, she is for me a feature of the 
open blue sky which I cannot possibly touch, not to speak 
of pulling her towards me, etc. She is the little sister, 
once removed, of my friend Bakul. Married. Her husband 
was serving here in Calcutta with an exporting firm and 
has been transferred recently to some remote place in 
Assam where he is yet to find suitable accommodation 
for his wife. So I had naturally asked her to stay with 
us. Where else could the poor girl go? Leave the city and 
live with her parents or in-laws in some village in Orissa? 
Wouldn't she have normally stayed with my friend Bakul, 
if he were in Calcutta? May be my wife thinks differently. 
But she too has come to accept her. 

I have really known Anju for ages, that is, from her 
teenage days, when her frocks were getting a little too 
tight for her, and she was hoping to wear a sari on her 
next birthday. I remember how she used to pester us, 
when I and Bakul were struggling together with our un- 
dergraduate physics, trying to avoid the gaze of the 
calendar girl. Fact is that even though my wife has other 
ideas about Anju's staying with us, she gets pretty close 
to her, body-to-body, in the course of feminine jokes, 
laughter, and what have you, whereas she remains 
absurdly remote for me. I would like to teach her a les- 
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son, believe me, but there is hardly any scope for the 
exchange, the giving and taking. 

Anyway on a Sunday morning, with a winter sun beam- 
ing on the Calcuttans I went out to buy vegetables and 
cut-rate apples in the Kidderpore market. I left my car 
at a distance and made it on foot. My servant was asked 
to keep a watch over the car till I came back. 

The historic Kidderpore market is by no means a relic. 
It has a living entrance, teeming with men and animals, 
trucks and rickshaws. You have to wend your way with 
utmost care. You have also to hop and jump, with a 
proper sense of timing. For you have to negotiate varied 
and exotic stretches of water—rain water, water that set- 
tles after an open bath, water that stays after a truck is 
washed, water that emanates from the body—, and the 
relative mud; they are fresh, glistening and rich in smell. 
But better not hurry. You should feast on the sight of 
luscious greens being sold by vegetable vendors on both 
sides, in a raucous bid to serve you—rare lily-stems, plan- 
tain flowers, red spinach and the like, which you will not 
find in the licensed shops of the main ‘market. Pray, 
proceed. A vendor stands at the spot where you would 
normally expect the policeman. A proud messiah at the 
crossroads, with a bottle in his hand, asking the erring 
men and women not to forget their scabies, eczema, 
rashes, angry sores, oozing sores, etc. Listen to him for 
a while, for he may yet break into a song. Proceed. There 
is not very far to go. You are not required on this day to 
wade through the gray waters in the fish market or dodge 
the splutterings of blood in the meat market. Fish and 
meat and vegetables are not your concern for today. The 
servant will buy them on your behalf. Your duty is 
centred on apples...red, sweet and tough. 

So I did not have to go inside the market. The fruit 
vendors were seated in rows at the entrance. I should 
take my time and test each one of them for holes, worms, 
—all signs of incipient rot. I will now allow myself to be 
beguiled by smooth sales talk. I may as well insist on 
testing some for the right strength and sweetness. I have 
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not told Anju, but she would surely be hoping and ex- 
pecting—won'’t she? 

Anju would dance with joy at the sight of the apples. 
Like a child. She would take one in her hands and hug 
it and kiss it and...1 know her. She is a big show-off. But 
even if I don’t love her, is there anything wrong in ful- 
filling a small wish she has conveyed to me? Before 
coming to Calcutta she was somewhere in the jungles of 
Madhya Pradesh with her husband. God knows if she 
would have eaten any good apples over there. And by the 
time she could be settled in Calcutta, her husband had 
to go away on transfer. So on a certain day she had an 
impulse—to ask her Gurubhai for a favour, for some ap- 
ples. I did not care to listen. But I have now come to 
buy them, thanks to the falling prices, and I am happy 
over how she would be happy to have them... anything 
wrong with that? Childish as she is, has she not made 
similar "demands" in the past? Gurubhai, won't you get 
me a bulbul please? a Bhutan dress from Darjeeling? a 
Bankura clay horse from Bankura? I haven't bothered to 
get her any of these things. I am not disposed to indulge 
her whims, the idle whims of the pampered rich. But 
should I grudge her the pleasure of a few apples? the 
pleasure of a few possessive bites? and deny myself the 
pleasure of.... Dash it! there is such a thing as common 
humanity. 

No, I shall buy the a-p-e-l-s in joy. The select juicy 
ones. 

1 went on asking them one after another if they had 
got the best. And rejected many that did not seem to 
make the grade in shape, complexion or smell. It looked 
as if I was shopping for pleasure of another kind, had to 
have a proper inspection, never mind the insults. But I 
must have the best, for once. Shouldn't bother too much 
about the price either, just because the newspapers had 
said something. I shall not disappoint them, including 
Anju. 

Finally I bought three kilos of Kashmiri apples, 

-topgrade, at rupees three and quarter per kilo. I lifted 
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my bag’ of apples more than once, to feel the weight. I 
liked it. 

Dear me! Have I spent an hour already? When are we 
going to buy the rest of the things? I tried to walk a little 
faster (but mind the mud for the apples’ sake) and get 
back to the car in time. Now I shall sit in the car and 
send my servant to buy the vegetables etc. Here let. me 
explain the significance of these arrangements. The cars 
get stolen in Calcutta. And also stepneys and tools from 
inside the car, even hubcaps, sun visors, brooms, rag- 
cloth and what have you. The other day my neighbour 
Raju Mitra found valuable tools missing from the boot of 
his imported car, and he is convinced that it must have 
happened here in the Kidderpore market. I am a civil 
servant after all, not a rich businessman. How could I 
leave my old car at the mercy of thieves? So we had 
decided, master and servant, to protect the car and do 
the marketing by turns. Now I have done the special 
shopping for apples, and he shall do the rest. 

I was hit fairly often by tails of fish and stems of vegeta- 
bles sticking out of other shopping bags, for they too were 
in a hurry. But I did not make an issue .of it. Not for 
today. 

Having arrived, I carried the bag gently into the car. 
But it got tilted somehow, and three or four of the apples 
rolled down the footpath. We lost no time in picking them 
up and putting them back in place. 

That was when I discovered that several non-descript 
types were lazing in the footpath, in the verandahs of 
closed shops and near the hydrants. But their eyes were 
open. 

I sat in the car, with the apples 'by my side. Have to 
stay put till the servant comes back with the fish and 
vegetables. So I lighted a cigarette and blew the smoke 
at the warm and smiling—could be laughing—sun. 

The two of us are alive, I told the sun. God knows 
when you have begun and when you are going to quit. 
But couldn't 1 join you for company for the day, say, this 
hour, living and smiling and laughing together? With a 
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hand around the apples and feeling through the things 
of life, like you are? Do you mind? 

I am not being vain, I said. I am emulating your great- 
ness, just a little bit, asking for a naya paisa of your 
abundance. 

I remembered Anju, while I was trying thus to be 
humble and content. I saw her lying on a silk bed and 
eating the apples. No gratitude there. She was not think- 
ing of me or anybody for that matter. She was 
contemplating her navel, like a female Vishnu. 

Ah! may be I have failed to teach her a lesson., But 
could not her parents, brothers and sisters do something 
to tame her? 

She would surely be looking at the ceiling when she 
eats those apples. Isn't she moved by the agony of an 
insect in the spider's web? Or does it titillate her? 

Is she privileged to eat, and always? To have what she 
wants and keep on having? 

"You bloody mother-fuckin’ son-of-a-pig...” 

I was startled. Not that I did not expect to hear such 
words in a place like this. But I was not prepared for the 
thin female voice. It was, I noticed, the voice of a five-year 
old boy playing in the footpath with a few other children 
of his age. Clutching a few stones and pebbles in his 
hands, and cursing, in between bouts of bawling. One of 
the playmates was grinning at him with rows of yellow 
teeth. Another was wiping the yellow snot from his face 
and smearing it on his leg. Yet another was engaged in 
scratching his naked crotch, and was keeping his mouth 
open in ‘an effort to do it well. 

That black long-faced fellow sitting on his haunches 
(stripped to the knee) on the steps of a closed shop was 
putting a wire or something into one of his ears. Bringing 
out the dirt, I guess. He was also engaged in his work. 

Three or four women crowded around the hydrant were 
engaged in their business too. Waving their hands about 
and protesting something loud and unclear. 

Apparently none of them were disturbed by the child's 
outburst. They had accepted the mutual obscenities as a 
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fact of life, like the shining sun. And they had their own 
non-duties to perform. 

(Anju is munching the apples at leisure). 

My sympathies went out to those people. Such scenes 
of leisure by the have-nots are rarely to be seen in my 
daily life. And who am I to say that whatever they are 
doing now is negative? They who have produced wealth 
for the society with blood, sweat and tears? 

The children had started playing again. They were 
turning the stones over in their palms .and playing some 
unknown game...But haven't I seen some such game 
played by the kids of my childhood? In the village I was 
born? And perhaps they too were not bothered by snort 
and scabies...... 

(Anju is munching the apples at leisure, biting into the 
body and sucking the juice...says, you are wrong, Gurub- 
hai, I never played such silly games and was never so 
vulgar). 

The black man had finished taking out dirt from his 
ears, and gave a big yawn. Then his eyes blazed into me 
for a second. A flash of recognition or hate or whatever. 

(Anju is continuing with the apples, biting and chewing 
and sucking it all....and says, please come back for 
heaven'’s sake, you can never trust the eyes of those ter- 
rible men, and be by my side). 

The women near the hydrant, clad in dirty skimpy saris 
had stopped waving their hands and were whispering to 
each other. What about? Could be me. And that black 
fellow was stripping well beyond the knee in a gesture of 
defiance. Or so it seemed to me. The children were now 
fighting over a blotched tin plate, and the snorting one, 
unable to get at the thing, was frantic—he leans over and 
licks it! Another set of choice words would now, I thought, 
be splashed over me and the winter sun... 

(Anju is smiling). 

I felt caged and confined in the car. An acute sense of 
non-movement, of not being able to open the door and 
reach out to them, my poor underprivileged friends. And 
Anju, that is, the smile of her untouchable lips was getting 
a little too much to bear. I do not usually have to face 
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such situations in my daily life. For I am always on the 
move. I do not have to be stuck for more than half-an- 
hour in their territory, keeping a watch over my car and 
the blasted apples. What happened to Bhagia, that idiot 
of a servant? Does it take that long to buy a few 
vegetables and fish? 

Suddenly I heard a noise, somewhere near. I suspended 
my thoughts and looked around. 

A large number of men were running this way. And 
shouting. 1 opened the door of my car and stood outside. 

They were chasing somebody. Get him, kill the bas- 
tard—was the refrain, a repeated call to action that rose 
above the collective voice of the people. 

Which excited me. I had no doubt that the man who 
was running away, trying to save himself from the 
popular wrath, was an anti-social beast. He has com- 
mitted such a heinous crime that the citizens could not 
possibly sit back and allow the law to take its own course. 
Good. Sometimes it is a sin to wait and see. The holy 
fire must burn. So I thought I should join them. I should 
be a part of the movement, the upsurge, and let my social 
consciousness do what it may. 

_ I ran. A gentleman joined me in the race, unmindful 
of the pounding from vegetables in his shoulder-bag. 
What happened, Sir?— he went on asking me. But I was 
in no mood to answer. The enquiry was indeed pointless. 
What matters is that the criminal must be caught. May 
be he is a drunken truck driver and has run over a poor 
rickshawpuller, may be he has kidnapped an innocent 
child, or may be he has raped.... what is the use of asking 
for the precise nature of the crime? Ask your conscience, 
the social kind, and join the masses. 

Alas, I was left behind and gasped for breath. For 
notwithstanding the tremendous urge and enthusiasm I 
could not outrun the limits of my age. 

However I noticed that they were gradually making a 
circle on the road side, near the St. Thomas School. 

I was relieved.-The wretch must be there at the centre. 
There is no escape for him. It seemed I too had placed 
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my avenging hand on his neck, had helped Rama in 
building the bridge. 

On my way back I remembered. My Car. My apples! I 
have left the door unlocked, perhaps open. My precious 
possessions have been left lying at the infamous 
crossroads, at the mercy of my newly-found friends- 
obscene and alive and intrepid. | 

I have to run like mad, I said. But somehow I did not 
feel like straining myself. Let me face the inevitable. 

My fears were not liars. The car was sitting squat, but 
there was no bag, nor apples. I slumped in my seat. 

You may well tell me that I should have known .better. 
That I had deliberately left the door open, had knowingly 
slowed my pace while coming back, and had thus allowed 
them to take the apples ... and teach Anju a lesson. 

Could be. But I am not bound to love her, even if you 
think I am a cad. 


There was an Auntie.. 


[re day had barely dawned, and the steaming cup 
of tea was waiting to be sipped, when the doorbell 
rang. The children had not got up yet, so Mrs Reba 
Mohanty was compelled to go and open the door. The 
fumes from the teacup reached out to the breeze of a 
spring morning, gently and lovingly. 

The tell-tale lines of a night's sleep (maybe it was the 
tight grip of her blouse or the marks of a rough towel) 
were clearly visible on the exposed midriff of Reba Mohanty. 
She was above forty. 

The visitor was not scared by the early-morning ap- 
pearance of the lady, yet to be organized by the first cup 
of tea. He was quick to touch her feet, and flash a brilliant 
smile on his dark face. ' 

"L.. I have come Bhaujabohu. Don’t you remember me?" 

Not merely the dark face. Also a pair of thin mous- 
taches. Green tight pants. Orange bush-shirt. 
Handkerchief wrapped round the wrist. And the crinkly 
left eye. 

Crinkly left eye. Protruding spleen. Bawls like nobody's 
business. And of course the crinkle. As if it was the signa- 
ture to a misfortune, and the consequent demand on 
you.... Tell me why you have brought me to this world. 
Or else I won't drink my milk. 

Reba Mohanty recalled the image of an undesirable boy 
that lurked beneath the moustaches of the uncouth 
young man. Confronting her down the memory lane, 
twenty years past. A sudden plunge. But she took it in 
her stride. She was secure, she felt, within the confines 
of her jet plane; it did not matter if she came down sud- 
denly from a height of thirty thousand to ten thousand. 
There was little danger of any change in the climate be- 
cause of the fall. No question of the dark clouds reaching 
her across the thick window _ panes... Yes, the boy does 
remind me of Mandi Auntie. But nothing else. Now, my 
tea is getting cold... 
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Reba Mohanty opened her mouth. The various gestures 
of her widened lips and eyes sought to convey the im- 
pression, for the benefit of the visitor, that she was surely 
surprised, but she did remember him, of course she did, 
_and was happy about it. And she said after a long pre- 
paratory spell,— “Look.. Isn't that you?” 

The visitor pressed her lips and sampled a steady 
smile—Yes, I have come. You are welcome to see me. Well 
and true. 

Reba Mohanty could very well assess his character, as 
she thought. Mandi Auntie’s son was a real brat, and 
now he is a real loafer. I am told he is moving from pillar 
to post for a job. But he starts fighting with them when 
he happens to get one, and does not last beyond a month. 
He has. married some destitute woman, I gather, and has 
fathered two children. I have noted all the news about 
him. Had seen him ages back, but I have assumed he 
would be somewhat like this. This loafer's dress, thin 
moustaches, tight pants...he can't fool me, and make me 
part with ten or fifty on all sorts of pretexts. Auntie used 
to tell me— “Reba, give him a slap, will you? The brat 
drives me nuts, thinks I cannot deny anything to him. 
Maybe I couldn't slap him myself. But does it mean he'll 
lord over me?” 

Reba Mohanty asked him to take tea at the dining table 
(I won't ignore Mandi Auntie’s son), and to use their main 
bathroom. And she kept alive the welcoming look on her 
face. 

Mandi Auntie’s son Braja alias Babua finished his 
morning ablutions, without wasting words. 

The two daughters of Reba Mohanty, Jayanti and 
Vyjayanti, raised their eyebrows when they found an odd 
fellow, with a plebeian dress on him, move about in the 
house— ‘Who is that?’ And they received a silent response 
from their mother— ‘You need not have to know. Don't 
make a fuss, and go your own way’. The clever girls got 
the message. That this man was one of them. A few who 
were still there in the jungles or caves of what was called 
the countryside, from where their Daddy and Mummy 
had escaped a long time back. They came to visit from 
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time to time. They were the relations; non-descript uncles 
and aunts of various kinds. You were supposed to do a 
‘Namaskar’ if you happened to meet them, face-to-face, 
and then withdraw. But this one was quite a young rela- 
tive. A cousin or something? Was it in order to pay him 
a ‘namaskar’ too? 

Surprisingly, none of them noticed the features of his 
face. Just the dark complexion, and a pair of thin 
moustaches, the common mould of the man-in-the- 
street....Had strayed into our house somehow, and would 
lose himself in the crowds when he passed beyond our 
gates. 

Reba Mohanty did not notice his features either in any 
significant detail. Nor did she bother. Mandi Auntie’s 
son...wasn'’t it enough, this re-discovery? The awful 
impact? 

The impact. The thick window-panes of the jet plane 
began to melt, even though there was no lack of 
hospitality, with the due exchange of pleasantries. The 
second round of tea did not seem suffieiently hot, 
whereas the mild sun of the morning seemed unbearable. 
As if a bout of unprecedented heat pressed on you from 
outside, and you had no means to combat it. For you 
did not have time enough to prepare yourself for the 
phenomenon: such as a certain VIP presented himself 
suddenly in an informal gathering of friends, and laughed 
uproariously; the nude husband consumed by passion 
looked like a naked sadhu in the darkness of a moonlit 
night; the pet kitten nibbling at your fingers assumed the 
features of a tiger. The ghost of Mandi Auntie came from 
nowhere into the glad and familiar morning of a 
housewife, wife of a company manager and mother of 
two daughters, and said—I have come, Bhaujabohu... 

He is no son of Mandi Auntie, but her ghost. She had 
no son, nor anyone she could call her own. 

Mandi Auntie loved me a lot. No, that’s a lie. Not me, 
she loved my eldest daughter, my first-born. 

Why is this boy sitting so quiet? Barely answers the 
questions asked of him, eats his bread by bits and pieces, 
and looks at me shyly, like as if he wants to read my 
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mind—Is she the same Bhauyjabohu that my mother was 
telling me about?.. But what could she tell you, may I 
know? You were a mere child then, a snivelling brat, en- 
larged spleen and all, a castaway picked up by her... you 
were a.. 

But why do I lose my temper? Reba Mohanty chided 
herself... There is no reason for anger, no question.of being 
scared of him. Maybe he will spin out some story or other, 
remember his late mother to me, and ask me to give him 
some money. OK, TI give it to him. It won't make me a 
pauper. But...the question is... why doesn't he talk to me 
properly? 

I had seen him once or twice after Mandi Auntie’s 
death. But he did not look so adult and uncouth at that 
time. He had seemed to be only a-slice of the past, 
which I had forsaken. Knowingly. But now he looks like 
a veritable guardian of the past. One who thumps his 
staff, his authority, for you, and says—Beware, I will grow 
bigger and more uncouth with the passage of time. The 
past will not recede, but get longer and longer. 

Reba Mohanty blamed his husband Sudhir Babu...Did 
he have to be away on tour at a time like this? The fellow 
wouldn't be behaving thus, if he were here. Would have 
come out with whatever he has in mind, would have 
straightaway asked for some help or other...He was not 
present on that day. Mandi Auntie was there. And a non- 
human log could be Seen through the window of the 
narrow and dark hut....dripping and dripping...Could you 
call them tears, the dripping of a torso? No, no one was 
weeping. Only Mandi Auntie. She was leaning against the 
bed-post, of the bed on which my sick daughter was lying, 
and was sobbing by herself. 

Reba Mohanty raised her voice to ask, “Babua, you 
have no children—no?” 

The answer was prompt, “There were three. One died 
two months back.” It was more like the blow of a rejoin-- 
der. 

Reba Mohanty asked again after some time, “Have you 
come in search of a job?” 

“No, I have some work to do. Ill leave today.” 
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Reba Mohanty got irritated. Left his side and went off, 
She felt it was wrong to talk to this uncouth, uncivilised, 
and illiterate person....Let him do his blessed work, 
whatever he has come for. I couldn't care less!.. She 
moved to the kitchen, then to the backyard, and came 
back to ply his daughters with irrelevant questions, such 
as whether they had to leave today for their school and 
college, when they were likely to come back etc. 

Jayanti sensed the disquiet of her mother. God knows 
what crossed her mind, she made a certain proposal— 
"You may better take some rest, Mummy. In fact, I haven't 
much studies to do in my college today. So let me go 
and talk to that man. I will take care of him." 

Reba Mohanty exclaimed with a start, "No! Are you 
mad or what? You go to your college. Don’t you know 
him? He is the son of our Mandi Auntie.” 

Jayanti could not recall having heard of Mandi Auntie. 
She could not reassure herself entirely. Nevertheless she 
complied with the wishes of her mother and went to 
college. Vyjayanti also left sometime later by the school 
bus with her friends, in a noisy flutter. 

Reba Mohanty found herself alone. And in a purposeful 
manner she closed the windows of the house. Drew the 
long curtains over the grills. It seemed as if she forbade 
the sunlight of phalgun to come in—Let it be. 

Alone as she was, she did not move to take her bath, 
even though it was getting late. As if she forbade the cool 
waters to soothe her nerves—Let it be. 

Like as if the goddess perched high above in the 
heavens could not prevent her fall, and so she wanted 
to display her immense powers of taking a fall—See how 
I am going down and down! But 1 will not dash myself 
against the earth and burn to oblivion. I will go further 
down, deep down into the bottomless pit, touch the lost 
and forgotten worlds of life and death, and then bounce 
back to the living life. Nothing ever will happen to me. I 
need no help—of. no husband or daughter, nor of fire, 
water or whatever.. None of them were there, when a 
mother's blood tensed and hurt me so painfully in the 
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secret recesses of my veins, as though it was not blood 
but poison. None were there, but me and Mandi Auntie. 

Reba Mohanty forgot the presence of Babua. She went 
to her bedroom and threw herself on the bed, and sum- 
moned the memories. She did not bother to notice that 
Babua had been appearing at the threshold from time to 
time to see if Bhayabohu had gone to sleep, and was 
unable to decide if he should say it now or later. 

She had gone back to her cottage of joy, twenty years 
back, where she had arrived as a bride to the smell of 
mud and cowdung, mixed with that of bare bodies closing 
on each other, and had welcomed it as the smell of first 
love. Had thought that this was her own intimate and 
immutable world, which would flower and yield fruits 
sooner rather than later (before one year was over, said 
the astrologer), this was her own limited and private 
temple, from where will emerge the little god with a tri- 
umphant cry. Father had got me married into the dark 
depth of the countryside, for the groom was eminently 
qualified. But Sudhir Babu had yet to receive his des- 
serts, and was moving about in towns and cities, as far 
away as Bombay and Calcutta in search of a job. Never 
mind. The few days he stayed at the village home were 
not spoilt by his taking note of the rice-crop, raw and 
ripe; but were devoted entirely to Reba, from top to toe. 
Days merged into nights. The carefree and relentless 
sweep of love was such that the old mother and the 
younger sister could not help being embarassed. A job 
might elude Sudhir Babu, but how long could you ask 
the little one to wait? 

It was Mandi Auntie who could sense her pregnancy, 
first of all. Said—"Reba, come here, will you? I have a 
certain suspicion...” 

Why, why couldn't the others too figure it .out? My 
mother-in-law, sister-in-law, all the various aunties of the 
neighbourhood, didn’t they have eyes to see? Wasn't any 
of them a mother too? 

Reba Mohanty bit her lips in anger...I have asked this 
question of God a number of times. Have bitterly com- 
plained to Him. Mandi Auntie was the first person to 
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discover the plight of the fallen bird with a broken leg 
and ply it with her love, the misery of the blind bitch 
and ply it with her love, the tragedy of the orphaned child 
Babua, and adopt him as her son. But could she not be 
kept away from the first stirrings of my daughter in my 
womb? Would that have stemmed the flow of her un- 
bounded kindness? 

How long had Mandi Auntie, a distant relation of theirs, 
made a home of that household? I had never bothered 
to enquire. Nor did I go anywhere near the stories cir- 
culating about her—the length of her married status, 
whether her husband had died of cholera or terminal 
insanity, the possibilities of his enjoying the ungainly 
youth of his wife till it became a living torment for both, 
and finished him off, etc. My own little world was secure 
in its perch: my husband, my child and our undying 
conjugal love, in the midst of a country side of mud and 
dirt, inhabited by the old mother-in-law and the bunch 
of female well-wishers by her side, the likes of Nakhi apa, 
Sakhi Dei, and Mandi Auntie, no less.. it was all so 
beautiful! 

There was little reason for one of those characters to 
emerge from the background and proclaim her presence, 
her undoubted presence, and say that she loved me, she 
loved my child...why couldn't that put me wise to what 
lay beyond the happening? 

Had I guessed it, I would have fled from home to some 
far-off place, never mind what others would say, well 
beyond the reach of Mandi Auntie. Or maybe I would not 
have allowed my child to come out of my womb. 

_ Mandi Auntie appeared to be happiest of them all, 
when she was born. So much so that the table-top nose 
on her massive face throbbed with excitement, and a row 
of white teeth (she had given up eating pan on the death 
of her husband as a personal mark of widowhood) shone 
like never before in sheer ecstasy between a pair of thick 
and patchy lips. It may well be said that she did a dance 
of joy. I was fascinated at the glimpse of such an 
wondrous love, beyond compare. 
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I had seen her face a few days earlier when she dis- 
covered that the bitch beaten mercilessly by the servant 
Rathia was blind and was trying to feed her by putting 
a bone into her mouth. I admit that yet another layer of 
sorrow could then be seen on her sorrow-laden face. And 
maybe I had failed to appreciate the tendernéss that went 
with that massive face. Yet, if truth be said, it had also 
carried a certain triumphant look at that point of time. 
As if she had won a prize. A child had acquired a toy, a 
life lower than his own, and more helpless. 

Why couldn't I understand it then, her dance of ec- 
stasy, for what it really was? 

She was smiling, my new-born daughter, or so I felt. 

I told her father in a foolish surge of pride —look! I 
had asked for a daughter, and God has given me one. 
See how she smiles! Like me, not like you. | 

When she stopped smiling, she did not smile nor cry, 
but kept staring at me. Seemed she was blaming me—but 
why should I smile or cry when you are not going to let 
me stay? not let me live? 

Nonsense! Rubbish! She was staring that way at Mandi 
Auntie to get at the truth of her excessive and extraordinary 
love. She had cried with me; I do remember. Distinctly. 
Cried while lying on my bosom, and I had patted her 
lovingly. Assured her that she would live. 

Hardly a month had passed and she didn't look like 
my daughter. Her face was like a ball, round and yellow, 
the nose was depressed, and the lips hung out, thick and 
uncouth. Seemed she was the daughter of Mandi Auntie, 
born to her! 

She did not look like my daughter, not at all. 

I beat my head against the wall, praying piteously to 
my God to let her live. But it was no use. He did not 
listen. The daughter, too, did not hear me nor under- 
stand. She became more and more ugly and distorted. 

My husband distanced himself. Wandered about on the 
plea of meeting somebody, cultivating some officer, etc. 
in connection with his search for a job. And on his rare 
visits home he would fix me with a steady gaze, the mo- 
ment he saw our daughter. As if I had to provide the 
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answer, the explanation—why his youth was blighted, 
and the promise of a golden harvest was frustrated! 

Months passed. Her condition worsened. Her timid en- 
quiring eyes looked like the eyes of a pig. The hands and 
legs seemed like fragile sticks joined to a large head. The 
doctors said (reputed doctors from the city exulted in the 
discovery) that this rare disease would live on. The 
daughter may not die, but will remain bedridden; may 
not speak but will pass his bowels; may not smile but 
can move her lips. And they cautioned the family, that 
a fever or the like in this state of health should never be 
neglected... for one did not know the turn it may take. 

I gave her medicines regularly as prescribed by the 
doctor, and was regular in my prayers too. Mandi auntie 
would remind me regularly about the prayers. One day I 
did not have the time to prostrate myself, in the proper 
manner, before the pedestal of the Tulsi plant, with the 
end of the sari around my neck in total surrender, I had 
merely lighted the lamp ana prayed inwardly. That 
brought Mandi auntie instantly to my side to forgive my 
trespasses. She caressed my forehead and said—That’s 
not done, my dear...how can you forget your God! God 
will surely listen to you. I may be a sinner, but there’ is 
no sin on you.. 

That was the first time when I rebelled and wanted to 
free myself from the clutches of her love...How does my 
daughter relate to you? Do you love her more than me? 
Do you want, more than me, that she may live on, live 
on like this? 

My widowed mother-in-law, the younger sister-in-law, 
and all well-wishers of the neighbourhood were over- 
whelmed, wilted, so to say, by the fierce glow of her love. 
My mother-in-law advised—please do as Mandi asks you 
to. God has inflicted such sorrow on her; she can absorb 
yours. 

Mandi auntie plied me with any number of hallowed 
potions. Got hold of so many holy men to chant mantras 
for my benefit, and made me wear various consecrated 
rings and amulets of iron and copper. Last of all, she 
woke me up in the middle of a night and tied a heavy 
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amulet of gold around my arm, after touching it lightly 
on my daughter’s head. Said— “This is all I have, bless- 
ings of the goddess Ambika. Please keep it carefully, and 
don't lose it, don’t give it to anybody..” And then she 
emitted such a chuckle of grand satisfaction (could be a 
kiss or a noisy licking of lips) that my anger turned into 
hatred. It suggested to me that there was little difference 
between Mandi auntie and my daughter, and between the 
life and death of either. 

And then I remember the twilight hours of that day of 
Shravan. An eerie calm had descended on the house. 
Daughter was sleeping, receding. Others were sitting, 
sleeping or whatever, in various postures of waiting. Yes, 
I kmow that they were all waiting to see when she would 
‘breathe her last. Soon it'll be all over. Mandi auntie was 
leaning against the bedpost, and dozing. And sobbing. 
She was not waiting really; she was doing the countdown. 

It was she who killed my daughter—I am telling you! 

Believe me, I had not defaulted in getting the medicines 
for her. I had called for the doctor immediately she de- 
veloped a temperature. Had listened carefully to his 
consoling talk. And had carefully placed the latest me- 
dicine prescribed for her within the folds of my sari, 
secure with a knot. 

But... but my husband, and the in-laws and all did 
not ask me about it. Only Mandi auntie kept a watch 
over me. It was she who must remind me about the 
medicine from time to time, and give me all sorts of holy 
water to drink. It was she who kept on telling me—you 
may better live... and live on...and so too your daughter 
and the sorrow and the interminable days and nights... 
and let the worm-eaten fruit of yours dangle before your 
eyes all the time. 

I said—no, no, not! I can’t stand this unsolicited charity 
of yours, this badge of sorrow unrelieved, the importance 
of being another Mandi auntie! I will tear open this damp 
veil of darkness. I shall yet make a home with my hus- 
band, smilingly, in the joy of living.. 

I forgot to give her the medicines. Mandi auntie took 
over charge of the work, when the child began to have 
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some difficulty in breathing. Let her. I had known by then 
that the inevitable had begun to happen. Mandi auntie 
was going to lose. 

On that last day, an afternoon of Shravan, there was 
none by my side, no husband nor friend. Only me, my 
daughter, and Mandi auntie. | 

I could have wept for her on the last day. A mother's 
blood was smarting in pain and anguish. I thought I 
could wash off all my guilt in a deluge of tears. I could 
have possibly brought her back to life, whatever the doc- 
tors might say. Wasn't that beyond me, as a mother? But 
I did not weep. I did not do a thing. Mandi auntie did 
not leave me alone. 

Can anyone blame me if he had chanced to see how 
she howled when my daughter breathed her last? Can I 
ever be accused that I had done it by my own hands, to 
my eldest daughter, my first-born? 

..Reba Mohanty looked drained-out, austerely hand- 
some one would say, on being released from the grip of 
her memories... I have reached the limits. I have said it 
all, from the beginning to the end, haven't concealed a 
bit. Let my husband know it, my children, and my God 
no less—I don't care! 

But there was no near and dear one by her side when 
she opened her eyes. Only Babua. 

Reba Mohanty noticed that he was slowly proceeding 
towards her. 

Why is he coming this way?.. what have I done to 
him?.. Reba Mohanty sat up on the bed. Caught hold 
of a loose end of the bed-post in a manner of self-defence. 
But she could not ask him anything. 

Babua came closer and stood near the bed. Then he 
gushed forth, like as if he couldn't contain himself any 
longer. 

— Bhauyjabohu, my Bou had handed me over to you, 
she had loved you so, had said that you will take good 
care of me, save me from all my troubles and woes—no? 

— Yes — (Lies, all lies. I had fled from that place on 
the passing of my daughter. Could hardly hear all that 
Was said to me). 
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— Bhaujabohu, I have never asked you for anything, 
so far. Have always tried to stand on my own legs. 

— Yes. (I know it. Knew what your motives are. Now 
tell me—is it fifty, hundred, or two hundred..} 

+ But I have come to ask .you for something today. 
Hopé you don't mind. 2 

— OK. 

-—— Bou told me before she died that she had given you 
a gold amulet. That was her last support. 

— Gold amulet? What gold amulet? (How dare you? 
How does it bother you, whatever your mother has given 
me? You will sell it and eat it up, no?) 

Babua stared at Reba Mohanty. As if his young mind 
was unable to apprehend the big lie of a mature person. 

Reba Mohanty also looked hard at him, eyeball to 

eyeball. To raze his impudence to dust.. what does 
he take me for? Am I an ordinary village-woman that 
he would: threaten me so, and rob me of my own 
precious thing? I could have given me all the cash he 
wanted.. | 

But as moments passed Reba Mohanty felt the near- 
ness of a beggar who was different.. Mother-in-law used 
to give charities to a dark- complexioned Brahmin on Sspe- 
cial Saturdays. For he absorbed the curse of Saturn, 
begging of you to pass it on to him, so he could save 
himself from hunger. The fellow would digest it or get 
consumed, that was his funeral. Now this dark boy, this 
generous lad has come to claim the gold amulet, the last 
vestige of Mandi auntie. Fine. Let him take it away, her 
blessings, the last little bit of the malefic Saturn in my 
life. I don’t need it. And may the gold of my past, the 
yellow poison, get burnt to ashes! 

“Well, I follow you,” said ‘Reba Mohanty, and went out 
to bring out the keys of her jewellery box. Babua'’s wishes 
were fulfilled. And he left took leave of her, before evening, 
with the gold amulet. 

Jayanti asked at the dinner table that evening— 
“Mummy! who is Mandi auntie?” 

Reba Mohanty was perfectly cool and calm when she 
started telling her in a leisurely fashion—"It was long time 
in the past, when none of you were born. I had an aumtie, 
who loved me so much...” 
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